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PREFACE 

IT  is  curious  that  one  who  was  above  all  a 
student  of  human  nature,  and  always  in 
close  touch  and  sympathy  with  men  and  affairs, 
never,  amid  the  literary  production  of  some 
fourteen  years,  published  a  volume  exclusively 
for  young  men.  It  was  not  that  my  father  did 
not  feel  in  sympathy  with  young  men,  for  few 
realised  their  difficulties  more  acutely,  and  few 
preached  sermons  of  greater  practical  value  for 
them.  Nor  was  it  that  he  felt  more  at  home  with 
older  people,  for  as  Dr.  Robertson  Nicoll  has  said, 
“  He  inquired  and  planned  about  all  his  young 
men,  trying  to  find  spheres  for  them,  or  to  stimu¬ 
late  them  in  their  work,  or  to  protect  them  from 
temptation.”  It  is  hoped,  therefore,  that  this 
book,  which  is  of  an  inexpensive  nature,  may  be 
accessible  in  particular  to  many  who  never  had 
an  opportunity  of  hearing  these  sermons,  and  be 
acceptable  to  those  also  who  have  heard  them, 
and  would  seek  a  deeper  acquaintance  with  them 
in  print. 
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There  is,  of  course,  a  grave  responsibility  in 
publishing  posthumous  material,  and  this  re¬ 
sponsibility  is  in  some  respects  greater  in  the  case 
of  sermons  which  are  not  in  strict  literary  form. 
For  it  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  what 
a  preacher  has  said  with  acceptance  in  the  pulpit 
is  liable  to  seem  redundant  or  prolix  in  print. 
Pulpit  style  must  be  influenced  to  a  great  extent 
by  brevity  and  clarity  of  expression.  An  audi¬ 
ence  has  no  time  to  ponder  over  abstruse  phrase¬ 
ology,  or  follow  out  the  intricacies  of  an  involved 
sentence.  Literary  style,  therefore,  is  sacrificed 
to  greater  simplicity  of  expression,  and  a  constant 
repetition  of  the  theme. 

During  the  work  of  selection  I  have  always 
kept  this  fact  in  mind,  and  endeavoured  to  in¬ 
clude  as  many  sermons  as  possible  that  have 
already  appeared  in  print,  provided  that  they 
were  not  unsuitable  for  the  scheme  of  the  volume. 
The  first  six  papers,  which  have  given  the  title 
to  this  book,  were  printed  in  the  Sunday  Magazine 
in  1901.  They  were  not  written  purposely  for 
young  men,  but  their  suitability  and  practical 
value  are  unquestionable.  The  sermon  entitled 
“  The  Elder  Brother  ”  is  also  in  literary  form, 
and  is  included,  with  the  “  Tribute  of  Nicodemus,” 
at  the  request  of  many  persons  both  in  this 
country  and  the  United  States.  Both,  I  consider, 
are  in  harmony  with  the  character  of  the  book. 
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Precedence  has  also  been  given  to  sermons 
preached  shortly  before  my  father  retired,  as 
presenting  the  fruits  of  greater  experience  than 
those  of  an  earlier  date.  An  able  critic  and 
personal  friend  said  at  this  time,  “  In  recent 
years,  and  more  especially  in  recent  months,  a 
facility,  a  rich  pouring  forth  of  natural  thought 
in  natural  words,  without  any  diminution  of  pro¬ 
fundity  or  keenness,  have  convinced  me  that, 
just  at  the  time  when  he  unhappily  felt  bound  to 
retire  from  his  work,  John  Watson  had  reached 
the  zenith  of  his  oratorical  efficiency.” 

I  have  been  compelled,  owing  to  the  unrevised 
state  of  many  of  these  sermons,  to  make  con¬ 
siderable  alterations  in  style  and  construction. 
The  question  of  local  references  and  allusions,  or 
examples  that  have  since  lost  importance  and 
interest,  was  a  troubled  one,  for  it  was  difficult 
to  supply  their  place  adequately.  In  most  cases 
I  have  left  them  out  altogether.  But  I  have 
taken  the  greatest  pains  not  to  interrupt  the  train 
of  thought,  or  to  detract  from  the  strength  of  the 
argument.  In  fact,  in  the  case  of  several  other¬ 
wise  eminently  suitable  sermons,  I  was  forced  to 
relinquish  all  hope  of  publication,  because  the 
editing  promised  to  be  too  extensive. 

To  Sir  Edward  Russell  I  am  especially  indebted 
for  his  sympathy,  practical  advice,  and  criticism, 
which  have  been  invaluable.  My  cordial  thanks 
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are  due  to  my  father’s  trustees,  Mr.  Rowland 
Hughes,  Mr.  Rodie  Macfee,  Mr.  William  Turner, 
and  my  brother  John  Watson,  for  their  kindness 
in  placing  the  necessary  material  at  my  disposal, 
and  granting  me  absolute  freedom  throughout. 
I  also  desire  to  acknowledge  the  courtesy  of  the 
proprietors  of  the  New  York  Observer,  in  granting 
permission  to  publish  in  America  the  papers 
which  appear  under  the  title  “  Respectable 
Sins,”  and  of  the  Editor  of  Good  Words — in  which 
the  Sunday  Magazine  is  now  incorporated — for 
the  same  permission  as  regards  this  country. 
As  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  the  remainder  of  the 
sermons  in  this  book  have  not  been  published. 
If  I  am  mistaken  I  take  this  opportunity  of 
apologising  to  any  others  to  whom  I  may  be 
indebted. 


FREDERICK  WATSON. 


Holly  Lea,  Wavertree 
Liverpool 
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EVIL  TEMPER 


HERE  are  sins  which  every  one  of  us  would 
J-  be  very  much  ashamed  to  commit,  even 
although  they  brought  him  pleasure  or  profit, 
because  they  are  condemned  by  his  conscience 
and  by  his  fellow  men.  None  of  us  would  lightly 
confess  that  he  was  an  evil  liver  or  a  liar,  and  he 
would  be  very  indignant  with  any  person  who 
should  charge  him  with  such  doings,  and  might 
even,  if  he  were  innocent,  prosecute  him  for 
slander.  If  any  one  drinks  to  excess  or  tells 
lies,  then  he  is  not  a  person  to  whom  his  neigh¬ 
bours  would  give  the  charge  of  affairs,  or  with 
whom  they  would  care  to  associate.  But  there 
are  other  misdoings  which  are  not  regarded  as 
sins,  but  only  as  venial  failings  of  disposition, 
mere  flaws  in  the  marble  of  the  Parthenon,  spots 
upon  the  sun  which  do  not  gravely  detract  from 
perfection,  and  may  even  add  a  certain  piquant 
attraction.  When  you  accuse  your  neighbour 
of  such  a  fault,  it  is  with  an  undertone  of  genial 
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toleration,  and,  while  he  makes  a  show  of  depre¬ 
cation,  he  has  the  air  of  one  who  is  being  com¬ 
plimented.  They  are  consistent  with  the  highest 
religious  profession,  and  with  the  office  of  the 
holy  ministry ;  they  are  high-class  and  respectable 
sins,  and  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  is  evil 
temper. 

It  is  necessary  to  qualify  the  noun  with  an 
adjective  lest  we  should  do  injustice  to  a  noble 
word  which  in  itself  signifies  that  necessary  and 
admirable  strength  of  soul  without  which  no 
man  can  rightly  do  his  work  in  the  world,  any 
more  than  untempered  steel  can  fulfil  its  purpose. 
It  is  when  his  soul  has  been  annealed  to  a  fine 
temper  and  brought  to  a  certain  point  of  strength 
and  elasticity  that  a  man  is  fit  for  high  tasks, 
and  can  endure  without  strain  the  friction  of 
life.  There  is  a  vast  difference  between  a  high 
temper  and  a  hot  temper,  and  it  were  certainly 
no  commendation  of  any  person,  but  rather  a 
reflection  upon  him,  to  say  that  he  has  no  temper. 
So  far  as  one  can  judge,  there  are  persons  so 
inert  and  soft  that  they  have  never  been  fired 
and  never  could  be  fired.  They  will  take  offence 
at  nothing,  not  even  a  reflection  upon  their 
honour  ;  they  will  defend  no  one,  not  even  their 
own  mother  ;  they  will  be  furious  at  no  crime, 
not  even  a  wrong  to  one  of  Christ’s  children  ; 
they  will  be  enthusiastic  about  no  cause,  not 
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even  the  Cross  of  Christ.  They  smile  under 
rebuffs,  they  fawn  upon  oppressors,  they  are 
courteous  to  evil-doers  ;  they  have  no  self-respect, 
they  have  no  resources  of  indignation,  they  have 
no  flash-point.  If  you  had  seen  them  only  once 
show  resentment,  and  strike  even  the  feeblest 
blow  in  defence  of  some  person,  you  might  have 
respected  them ;  as  it  is,  you  are  inclined  to  despise 
this  poor  unmanly  stuff.  Such  abjects  are  not 
good-natured,  they  are  weak-natured  ;  they  are 
not  humble,  they  are  cowardly  ;  they  are  not 
masters  of  themselves,  they  are  slaves  to  any¬ 
body  ;  they  are  not  sweet-tempered,  they  are 
untempered. 

There  is  always  a  certain  quality  of  hardness 
in  a  strong  man  which  lies  behind  his  gentleness 
and  gives  to  that  gentleness  its  power  ;  a  certain 
latent  heat  which  blazes  forth  into  flame  upon 
a  just  occasion  and  is  not  easily  quenched. 
You  may  torture  such  a  man  by  personal  ill- 
usage  if  he  be  pleased  to  submit,  but  you  may  not 
torture  another  person  or  bring  forward  an 
unholy  thought,  or  treat  goodness  with  scorn,  or 
tempt  to  wickedness  without  the  risk  of  being 
burned.  When  a  strong  and  quiet  man  full  of 
peace  and  charity  catches  fire,  it  is  not  good 
to  be  the  offender.  There  is  no  wrath  so  awful, 
because  there  is  none  so  unquenchable  as  the 
“  wrath  of  the  Lamb.”  Literature  affords  no 
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invective  so  searching  and  scorching,  so  utterly 
merciless  as  that  stream  of  lava  which  poured 
forth  from  Christ’s  soul  upon  the  Scribes  and 
Pharisees  who  had  deceived  and  ruined  their 
nation.  St.  Paul  did  not  always  bear  fools 
gladly  or  treat  ingrates  with  sustained  con¬ 
sideration,  for  his  words,  carefully  selected  and 
arranged,  must  have  cut  those  insolent  Corinthians 
as  with  the  lash  of  a  whip.  When  a  Hebrew 
prophet  set  himself  to  deal  with  a  social  tyrant, 
or  with  the  religious  hypocrite  of  his  day,  he 
did  not  mince  his  words  nor  curb  his  hot  anger. 
It  is  not  only  possible  to  be  angry  and  not  to 
sin  ;  it  is  not  possible  to  be  a  man  and  not  to  be 
angry.  He  who  has  no  temper,  if  he  cannot 
hate  neither  can  he  love,  neither  can  he  be  loyal, 
neither  can  he  be  strong,  neither  can  he  be  holy. 

Perhaps  it  is  the  noble  uses  of  temper  which 
have  saved  from  just  discredit  those  unworthy 
and  weakly  heats  into  which  many  of  us  are 
apt  to  fall,  and  of  which  we  are  never  sufficiently 
ashamed.  There  is,  for  instance,  the  person  of 
fiery  temper  who  will  be  inflamed  by  any  contrary 
incident  in  life,  from  the  breaking  of  a  shirt-stud 
to  the  denial  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  who,  once  he  is 
aroused,  will  add  fuel  to  his  own  burning  with 
every  fresh  word,  either  of  his  own  or  any  other 
person’s,  until  he  has  fanned  himself  into  a  white 
heat,  when  there  is  nothing  so  outrageous  or  so 
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slanderous  which  he  will  not  say  or  even  write. 
It  is  perilous  to  contradict  or  oppose  this  irascible 
person  ;  it  is  unwise  even  to  reason  with  him  or 
to  be  his  partner  in  any  affair,  for  you  are  living 
in  an  atmosphere  so  inflammable  that  to  strike 
the  merest  match  is  to  create  an  explosion. 
Once  the  fire  is  burning,  no  amount  of  cold  water 
in  the  shape  of  common  sense  and  conciliation 
is  of  any  use.  All  that  can  be  done  is  to  save 
the  neighbouring  property,  and  to  limit  the  area 
of  conflagration.  His  neighbours  must  simply 
keep  aloof  and  beware  of  his  sparks  till  the  fire 
dies  out  for  want  of  fuel. 

Another  victim  of  an  undisciplined  temper  is 
your  sensitive  person.  This  unfortunate  seems 
to  have  no  scarf-skin  and  to  be  quite  incapable 
of  enduring  the  little  rubs  of  life.  He  takes 
offence  at  a  kindly  jest  and  detects  an  innuendo 
in  the  most  innocent  remark  ;  he  discovers  that 
he  has  been  passed  over  and  slighted  with  de¬ 
liberate  intention  ;  he  is  concerned  by  the  form 
of  a  passing  greeting  and  weighs  the  exact  value 
of  a  signature.  His  ears  gather  up  every  refer¬ 
ence  to  himself,  and  no  criticism  short  of  gross 
flattery  will  satisfy  him.  He  is  in  a  chronic 
state  of  being  “  hurt  ”  and  is  the  martyr  of 
endless  grievances.  Explaining  how  much  he 
has  felt  this  oversight,  and  how  he  could  not 
help  noticing  that  change  in  manner,  he  adds 
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that  he  is  not  the  person  to  take  offence  readily, 
but  that  was  a  wound  which  would  have  cut 
through  the  thickest  armour.  This  kind  does 
not  blaze,  it  becomes  peevish  and  petulant,  and 
condescends  to  petty  acts  of  displeasure.  His 
next  letter  will  sink  down  into  “  My  dear  sir,”  or 
he  will  refuse  to  sit  on  the  platform  because  he 
was  not  put  in  the  front  row,  or  he  will  not 
serve  on  a  committee  because  his  advice  was  not 
taken  on  some  occasion,  or  he  will  harp  in  con¬ 
versation  upon  the  fact  that  he  is  of  no  importance, 
and  therefore  it  is  no  use  his  saying  anything. 
If  you  have  to  deal  with  this  sort  of  temper  it 
is  necessary  to  take  care  that  he  (or  more  likely 
she)  is  consulted  first  and  made  a  leader,  and 
given  the  glory  and  made  much  of,  and  then  he 
(or  more  likely  she)  will  work  hard,  and  not 
grudge  sacrifices,  and  be  as  sweet  as  honey. 
When  a  grown-up  man  (or  woman),  the  father 
(or  mother)  of  a  family  plays  the  baby  in  public 
or  private  life,  it  is  a  very  humiliating  spectacle, 
and  proves  a  quite  remarkable  foolishness  of 
mind. 

A  far  more  serious  and  dangerous  temper  is 
that  of  the  sullen  person.  This  temper  is  not 
lightly  or  quickly  aroused  ;  it  is  consistent  with 
a  large  degree  of  patience  and  self-restraint,  but, 
once  crossed,  it  can  hardly  be  pacified.  You 
may  be  full  of  regret  and  offer  the  most  handsome 
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apologies  for  your  unwitting  offence,  your  honour¬ 
able  amends  may  be  accepted  in  form,  and  a 
lip  forgiveness  may  be  granted  you ;  but,  with  the 
slightest  discernment,  you  are  perfectly  aware 
that  your  offence  has  not  been  forgotten,  and  is 
not  likely  ever  to  be  forgotten.  It  will  be 
retained  in  the  most  vigilant  and  tenacious  of 
memories — the  memory  of  the  revengeful  heart ; 
it  will  be  set  against  you  as  a  debt  to  be  paid 
with  usury  on  a  fitting  occasion,  and  paid  it 
will  be  in  society,  or  in  business,  or  in  the  press, 
or  in  a  church  court.  Your  creditor  will  not 
betray  himself  by  any  heats  or  give  himself 
away  by  any  personality  ;  he  will  be  as  cold 
as  ice  and  guarded  in  every  word.  Perhaps  his 
own  hand  will  never  appear,  but  he  will  work 
through  others ;  you  may  never  be  able  to 
prove  that  he  had  any  grudge  against  you,  and 
simple  people  would  laugh  at  the  idea  ;  he  will 
simply  thwart  you  some  day  in  the  most  cherished 
desire  of  your  life,  he  will  humiliate  some  person 
whom  you  love,  he  will  push  a  just  claim  at  a 
moment  when  it  is  most  inconvenient,  he  will 
drop  words  of  vitriol  upon  your  reputation. 
Whatever  he  does  will  be  by  accident,  or  in 
the  course  of  duty,  or  by  indirect  means.  Behind 
courteous  words  and  a  manner  without  offence, 
he  carries  his  grudge,  and  you  know  that  he 
carries  it,  and  you  are  perfectly  certain  that 
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sooner  or  later  his  knife  will  be  in  you.  And 
yet  even  then  it  may  be  some  fool’s  knife  he 
will  use.  Of  all  the  tempers  which  can  possess 
a  man,  this  is  the  most  devilish  ;  and  of  all  the 
tempers  with  which  one  has  to  deal  in  another 
man,  this  is  the  most  fearsome. 

People  with  evil  tempers  of  various  kinds  are 
curiously  unconcerned,  and  even  seem  to  have 
a  certain  satisfaction  in  their  infirmity.  They 
will  tell  aloud  with  much  cheerfulness  that  they 
have  a  bit  of  a  temper  and  they  allowed  so-and-so 
to  feel  the  rough  side  of  their  tongue  ;  while  they 
might  as  well  have  explained  that  they  didn’t 
pretend  to  have  the  manners  of  civilisation,  and 
that  when  a  passenger  trod  accidentally  on  their 
feet  they  promptly  turned  and  kicked  him  on 
the  shins.  Others  will  boast  that  they  will  not 
be  trampled  on  by  any  person,  and  that  they 
know  what  is  due  to  themselves,  and  never  see 
how  undignified  and  how  little-minded  is  this 
whining  about  one’s  feelings  and  one’s  position. 
And  although  a  revengeful  man  can  as  a  rule 
hold  his  peace,  because  he  is  much  stronger  than 
those  who  blaze  and  fume,  yet  he  will  at  a  rare 
time  let  you  know  that  none  has  ever  injured 
him  without  repenting  their  deed,  and  he  does 
not  imagine  that  the  gleam  in  his  eye  and  the 
malignant  tone  in  his  voice  suggest  nothing  else 
than  the  spirit  of  evil. 
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There  are  three  reasons  why  one  ought  to 
control  his  temper,  and  the  first  is  self-respect. 
When  one  loses  command  of  himself  and  throws 
the  reins  upon  the  neck  of  passion,  he  may  have 
for  the  moment  a  certain  enjoyment  in  the 
licence,  but  there  must  surely  come  a  reaction 
of  regret.  When  he  is  calm  again  and  the 
fit  has  passed  away,  every  serious  person  must 
be  ashamed  of  what  he  said  and  what  he  did,  of 
the  manner  in  which  he  gave  himself  away,  and 
the  exhibition  he  made  of  himself.  He  will 
recall  the  amazement  on  the  face  of  friends,  and 
the  silence  which  they  adopted  as  a  protective 
measure,  and  the  soothing  language  which  they 
used  as  if  they  were  speaking  to  an  infant,  and 
the  glances  which  passed  between  them.  He  can 
never  hold  again  with  them  as  strong  a  position 
as  he  did  before  this  outburst,  nor  will  he  have 
the  same  claim  upon  their  confidence  as  a  sound 
and  clear-headed  man.  He  has  acted  like  a 
fretful,  peevish  child,  and  has  for  the  time 
forfeited  his  title  to  manhood  and  the  place  of 
a  man. 

And  we  not  only  do  injustice  to  ourselves  by 
those  stormy  moods,  but  we  are  certain  to  do 
injury  to  our  neighbours.  If  a  fiery  tempered 
woman  only  realised  what  a  centre  of  disturbance 
she  is  in  society  and  what  a  terror  to  her  husband, 
how  anxiously  her  husband  watches  the  first 
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signs  of  tempest,  and  how  careful  he  is  not  to 
provoke  them,  how  much  of  the  pleasure  of  life 
he  loses  through  the  uncertainty  of  his  domestic 
life  who  knows  not  what  an  hour  may  bring 
forth,  and  how  he  is  pitied  by  his  friends,  who 
understand  the  excuses  and  subterfuges  with 
which  he  has  to  cover  the  domestic  situation,  one 
dares  to  believe  that  the  most  headstrong  and 
undisciplined  woman  would  take  a  thought  and 
make  an  effort  at  self-restraint.  Strangers  envy 
the  husband  of  some  beautiful  and  clever  woman  ; 
but  his  nerves  may  be  giving  way  because  he 
is  living  from  day  to  day  upon  the  slope  of  a 
volcano,  and  never  knows  when  the  burning 
lava  may  pour  through  the  gardens  and  the 
vineyards.  Beyond  the  protected  circle  of  the 
home,  where  strife  has  to  be  hidden  and  wounded 
hearts  must  make  no  sign,  tempests  of  temper 
carry  devastation  on  every  side.  Half  a  dozen 
mad  words  may  break  up  a  friendship  for  ever, 
may  render  a  useful  fellowship  in  good  works 
impossible,  may  discount  many  years’  consistent 
example  of  godliness,  may  wound  nearly  unto 
death  some  modest  tender  soul.  A  passionate 
person  is  as  great  a  menace  to  society  as  a  gun¬ 
powder  magazine  to  a  district,  and  no  power  can 
limit  the  area  of  exposure. 

It  must  be  also  evident  to  every  person  that 
nothing  more  surely  disturbs  the  growth  of 
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character  than  a  violent  temper.  Just  as  war 
throws  back  the  progress  of  a  nation,  so  passion 
running  loose,  torch  in  hand,  blasts  every  pro¬ 
vince  of  the  soul.  What  vice  can  be  overcome 
and  what  virtue  can  be  cultivated  when  a  man 
has  no  control  of  himself,  but  is  the  slave  of  the 
wildest  impulses  ?  It  is  by  the  battle  with 
oneself  till  our  wayward  moods  be  chastened 
and  the  fire  in  our  nature  be  made  the  servant  of 
love,  that  our  character  develops  and  comes  to 
perfection ;  for  self-government  is  another  name 
for  spiritual  strength,  and  “  he  that  ruleth  his 
spirit  is  better  than  he  that  taketh  a  city.” 


A  FALSE  TONGUE 


. 
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II 

A  FALSE  TONGUE 

IF  a  writer  s  pen  were  dipped  in  genius  he 
could  so  describe  a  particular  sin  that  his 
readers  would  loathe  it  that  instant,  but  other¬ 
wise  he  is  immensely  helped  by  an  historical 
scene.  Instantaneous  photography  takes  sin  in 
the  act,  and  even  a  careless  person  will  remember 
what  kind  of  thing  this  is — when  he  has  seen 
it  done  with  the  base  details  and  the  evil  face 
of  the  sinner.  The  moral  ugliness  of  that 
treachery  which  betrays  a  trustful  friend  has 
been  identified  with  Christ’s  false  apostle,  and 
Judas  Iscariot  will  be  the  synonym  for  a  traitor 
unto  the  end  of  time.  The  utter  meanness  of 
that  hypocrisy  which  makes  great  professions  in 
order  to  hide  rooted  selfishness  has  been  etched 
with  steel  in  the  melancholy  incident  of  Ananias 
and  Sapphira.  And  the  hideous  mischief  which 
can  be  brought  by  a  slanderous  tongue  will  be 
illustrated  so  long  as  the  Bible  is  left  in  that 
woeful  crime  when  a  distracted  king  slew  the 
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High  Priest  of  God  with  his  fellow  priests  on 
the  evil  and  lying  suggestion  of  Doeg  the  Edomite. 

This  tragedy  of  slander  which  is  so  pictur¬ 
esquely  related  by  the  old  historian,  and  one 
fears  may  have  many  a  counterpart  in  modern 
life,  has  three  acts.  The  first  is  laid  at  the 
ancient  tabernacle  for  Jehovah’s  worship,  which 
was  the  only  relic  left  of  the  desert  life,  and  was 
pitched  upon  the  Mount  of  Olives,  not  far  from 
the  future  capital  and  the  temple  to  which  it 
would  by  and  by  give  place.  When  David  was 
obliged  to  flee  from  Saul’s  court,  he  bethought 
himself  of  this  refuge,  where  perhaps  he  might 
stay  for  a  little,  or  at  least  where  he  could  get 
passing  assistance  ;  but  the  high  priest  Ahimelech, 
cautious  and  courtly,  after  the  habit  of  such 
dignitaries,  was  suspicious,  for  political  waters 
were  troubled  in  those  days,  and  it  was  necessary 
for  an  ecclesiastic  to  trim  his  sails  carefully. 
David  had  once  been  a  favourite  at  court,  but 
of  late  the  sun  had  not  been  shining  upon  his 
side  of  the  hedge.  What  was  he  about  on  this 
expedition  ?  why  was  he  alone  ?  Ahimelech 
could  not  spell  this  clearly  out,  and  hesitated  to 
have  any  dealings  with  the  wanderer.  David 
perfectly  understood  the  priest’s  difficulty,  and, 
with  the  easy  morality  of  the  day,  met  it  with 
an  unblushing  falsehood.  He  was  travelhng 
upon  a  secret  expedition  for  the  king,  and  re- 
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quired  immediate  help.  If  there  was  no  other 
bread  to  hand,  let  him  have  the  holy  bread ;  and 
for  arms  what  better  could  he  have  than  Goliath’s 
sword,  which  was  kept  as  a  trophy  of  victory  in 
the  tabernacle  ?  After  some  demur  on  religious 
grounds  the  priest  gave  him  all  he  asked,  and 
was  quite  satisfied  that  he  had  done  the  king’s 
will.  Whether  David  intended  to  have  left  or 
stayed,  when  he  came  to  the  tabernacle,  he  had 
seen  something  there  which  decided  him  to  go 
at  once.  While  the  priest  was  handing  him 
Goliath’s  sword,  David  caught  sight  of  an  un¬ 
expected  face  in  the  precincts.  It  was  an  evil 
fate  for  all  concerned  which  sent  Doeg,  the 
master  of  the  horse,  to  perform  his  religious 
duties  that  day  at  the  tabernacle.  What  part 
this  unscrupulous  man  had  played  in  the  in¬ 
trigues  of  the  court,  and  how  much  he  had  to 
do  with  David’s  disgrace,  we  can  only  guess  ;  but 
as  soon  as  David  detected  his  sinister  presence  he 
fled  from  the  tabernacle,  and  never  rested  till  he 
was  outside  Saul’s  kingdom.  And  so  the  curtain 
falls  on  the  first  act. 

The  second  is  laid  at  Saul’s  court,  and  Doeg 
is  with  the  king.  Saul  is  in  one  of  his  frequent 
frenzies,  raging  at  the  son  of  Jesse,  complaining 
that  his  own  son  Jonathan  was  disloyal,  and 
charging  with  treachery  his  servants,  who  adored 
him.  The  best  men  were  silent,  since  it  was  vain 
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to  offer  any  defence  to  the  crazy  king,  and  none 
of  them  would  feed  the  fire.  But  if  a  malicious 
man  desired  to  make  mischief  and  gain  some 
end  of  his  own,  now  was  the  time ;  and  Doeg 
seized  the  opportunity.  Had  the  king  made  an 
appeal  to  his  servants,  and  charged  them  upon 
their  loyalty  ?  It  had  gone  to  his  (Doeg’s)  heart. 
There  was  a  certain  circumstance  which  he  had 
not  intended  to  mention,  for  he  was  not  the 
man  to  make  trouble  ;  but  now,  when  the  king  had 
adjured  them  on  their  allegiance  to  be  true,  he 
must  rid  his  bosom  of  the  perilous  stuff.  Then 
Doeg  told  how  he  had  seen  the  high  priest  of  the 
nation,  and  this  disloyal  officer,  David,  in  close 
conference  at  the  tabernacle — it  cut  him  to  the 
quick  to  tell  this — and  how  the  priest  was  so 
infatuated  as  to  give  the  traitor  the  very  shew- 
bread  which  belonged  to  the  priests,  and  that 
sword  which  had  been  laid  up  among  the  treasures 
of  the  nation.  It  is  impossible  to  doubt  that 
Doeg  knew  how  the  high  priests  had  been  de¬ 
ceived,  and  that  he  had  left  Ahimelech  under 
his  mistake.  He  simply  saw  a  convenient  weapon 
of  mischief,  and  used  it  at  the  right  moment ;  and 
the  curtain  falls  on  Doeg  inflaming  still  more 
fiercely  the  king’s  mad  passion. 

The  last  act  of  this  gruesome  tragedy  is  again 
laid  at  court,  where  Ahimelech  with  his  priestly 
clan  are  standing  before  Saul,  and  the  high 
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priest  is  defending  himself  with  indignant  horror 
against  the  charge  of  having  harboured  a  traitor, 
and  being  art  and  part  in  rebellion. 

Conspiracy  against  Saul !  The  high  priest 
repudiates  the  very  idea  with  a  heat  of  honest 
sincerity.  Was  not  David  the  king’s  son-in-law, 
one  of  his  chief  officers,  one  constantly  employed 
on  important  affairs  ?  Was  not  he,  the  high 
priest,  not  only  justified,  but  bound  to  receive 
David  and  give  him  all  assistance  ?  What  he 
did  was  for  the  sake  of  the  king,  and  was  an 
evidence  of  loyalty.  But  Doeg  has  poisoned 
the  very  wells  of  truth,  and  has  made  the  king 
to  believe  that  an  innocent  act  was  really  a 
piece  of  constructive  treason.  The  very  sight 
of  Ahimelech  drove  Saul  to  fury,  and  in  one 
of  his  fits  of  homicidal  mania  he  ordered  the 
execution  of  the  whole  priestly  family.  When 
the  royal  guard  refused  to  perform  this  sacrilegious 
deed,  Doeg,  who  had  already  compassed  the 
murder  with  his  tongue,  carried  it  into  execution, 
slaying,  as  the  historian  narrates  with  a  shudder, 
eighty-five  persons  “  that  did  wear  a  linen  ephod.” 
And  then,  still  raging  for  blood,  this  Jewish  wolf 
hurried  to  the  great  priestly  community  of  Nob, 
and  perpetrated  there  another  massacre,  in 
which  men  and  women,  children  and  sucklings, 
were  slain  “  with  the  edge  of  the  sword.”  One 
man  escaped  and  carried  the  news  to  David,  who 
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was  not  altogether  astonished,  who  had  indeed 
anticipated  the  worst  from  the  day  that  he  had 
seen  Doeg  in  the  tabernacle.  And  it  is  said 
that  the  crime  of  Doeg,  and  the  sin  of  a  cruel 
tongue,  were  the  motive  of  the  fifty-second 
Psalm,  the  Old  Testament  invective  against 
slander. 

“  Why  boasteth  thou  thyself  in  mischief,  O 
mighty  man  ?  the  goodness  of  God  endureth 
continually. 

Thy  tongue  deviseth  mischiefs  like  a  sharp 
razor,  working  deceitfully. 

Thou  lovest  evil  more  than  good,  and  lying 
rather  than  to  speak  righteousness. 

Thou  lovest  all  devouring  words,  O  thou 
deceitful  tongue. 

God  shall  likewise  destroy  thee  for  ever ; 
He  shall  take  thee  away,  and  pluck  thee  out  of 
thy  dwelling-place,  and  root  thee  out  of  the 
land  of  the  living.” 

And  so,  with  the  solemn  music  of  this  psalm 
in  our  ears,  the  curtain  falls  on  the  history  of  a 
slander. 

Historical  circumstances  have  thrown  the  sin 
of  Doeg  into  ghastly  relief,  but  when  they  are 
laid  aside,  he  remains  an  instructive  type  of  them 
who  without  shame  use  an  evil  tongue.  It  is  not 
every  one  who  can  hatch  a  slander,  and  send  it 
forth  to  do  its  venomous  work.  There  is  genius 
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in  wickedness,  especially  if  it  is  to  be  respectable ; 
and  Doeg  was  an  artist  in  his  business.  If  any 
one,  in  the  gossip  of  the  market-place  or  of  the 
tea-room,  gets  hold  of  a  plausible  calumny  against 
his  neighbour,  and  then  retails  it  everywhere  with 
gusto,  making  himself  a  very  newsmonger  of  evil, 
he  is  but  a  tyro  at  his  trade.  Why  this  unneces¬ 
sary  malignity  ?  People  say,  what  is  his  interest  ? 
Doeg  was  no  blatant  fool,  no  bungling  amateur. 
He  did  not  blare  through  all  the  court,  he  could 
be  silent  and  bide  his  time  ;  he  did  not  willingly 
tell  what  he  had  seen,  but  allowed  it  to  be  ex¬ 
tracted  from  him  ;  he  hated  to  make  mischief 
between  Saul  and  David  ;  he  loved  both— if  David 
less  than  Saul,  he  must  be  pardoned  his  partiality  ; 
he  only  spoke  at  last  through  an  overmastering 
sense  of  duty,  when  his  conscience  compelled  him 
to  break  silence.  The  massacre  was  a  disgusting 
incident,  and  proved  that  Doeg  was  a  ruffian  ; 
but  the  method  of  slander  showed  that  he  had 
the  instincts  of  a  highly  respectable  sinner. 
When  such  a  person  is  minded  to  damage  his 
brother’s  character,  and  to  avenge  himself  by 
some  feud,  then  he  maintains  an  impressive  re¬ 
serve,  and  simply  allows  it  to  be  known  that  he 
has  goods  to  offer.  As  soon  as  curiosity  has  made 
a  market,  and  people  insist  upon  knowing  what 
he  means,  this  honest  dealer  becomes  cautious, 
and  falls  back  on  the  weather.  And  if  at  last  he 
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speaks,  it  is  only  because  duty  has  dominated 
charity.  The  fine  art  of  falsehood  is  subtly  traced 
in  the  “  Moor  of  Venice,”  where  Iago,  the  friend, 
has  driven  Othello  to  distraction  with  insinuations 
against  his  sweet  wife,  before  any  charge  is  made, 
and  all  is  done  for  the  love  he  has  to  Othello. 
This  is  bringing  slander  to  its  finished  perfection  ; 
it  is  selling  it  at  a  premium. 

Saul’s  courtier  was  as  accomplished  a  master 
of  the  composition  as  the  manner  of  falsehood. 
He  was  not  so  foolish  as  to  tell  a  deliberate  and 
thorough-going  lie,  for  in  the  end  there  is  nothing 
so  harmless ;  it  can  be  exposed  at  once,  and  it  is 
never  believed.  It  helps  the  man  against  whom 
it  was  told,  and  returns  on  the  head  of  the  man 
who  tells  it.  Nothing  is  so  coarse  and  vulgar  as 
a  brazen  lie,  and  no  respectable  person  would 
condescend  to  such  an  act.  Half-truths  are  ten 
times  more  dangerous  than  untruths,  and  they 
are  tolerated  by  a  certain  kind  of  conscience. 
David  did  meet  Ahimelech ;  Ahimelech  did  give 
him  what  he  needed  ;  set  those  facts  in  a  certain 
light,  and  you  can  make  Saul  believe  the  high 
priest  to  be  a  traitor.  Given  a  little  skill,  a  little 
malice,  and  no  scruples,  and  anything  can  be 
done  with  facts.  Allow  me  to  select  from  among 
the  words  and  actions  of  the  best  of  men  just 
what  I  choose,  and  to  use  what  I  have  selected 
in  any  way  I  please,  and  I  could  make  the  man’s 
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character  like  that  of  Judas  Iscariot ;  I  could 
poison  the  minds  of  his  friends  against  him,  and 
I  could  convict  him  before  a  jury  of  honest  men. 
Just  a  sentence  without  the  whole  letter,  just  a 
saying  without  the  circumstances,  just  an  action 
without  the  reason,  just  the  text  without  the 
context ;  just  some  judicious  selection,  and  some 
judicious  omission,  and  out  of  a  man’s  innocence 
you  can  create  the  plausible  evidence  of  his 
wickedness.  “  I  heard  him  say  it  with  my  own 
ears.”  Quite  true ;  and  what  else  did  you  hear 
him  say  before  and  after  ?  “I  saw  him  do  it  with 
my  own  eyes.”  Quite  true  ;  but  you  do  not  say 
why  he  did  it.  There  is  nothing  on  earth  so 
mean  or  so  clever  as  the  evil  tongue  working 
deceitfully,  decently,  politely.  What  a  course  a 
single  slander  may  run,  and  who  is  safe  from  “  the 
light  swift  arrows  of  a  calumniating  tongue  ”  ? 
Neither  position  nor  service,  nor  even  character 
can  afford  to  bid  it  defiance.  Its  influence  runs 
through  Church  and  State  ;  life  and  death  are 
in  its  power.  Joseph  is  flung  into  prison  on  the 
false  charge  of  an  abandoned  woman;  St.  Paul 
is  followed  through  all  his  life  by  the  envenomed 
accusations  of  Jewish  bigots.  England  was  sent 
into  a  delirium  of  injustice  by  the  wholesale  false¬ 
hood  of  Titus  Oates ;  and  in  our  time  one  wicked 
newspaper  article  might  set  Europe  in  a  blaze. 
We  are  in  one  another’s  hands.  The  servant  is 
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at  the  mercy  of  his  master,  and  the  mistress  de¬ 
pends  on  the  goodwill  of  her  maid  ;  a  congrega¬ 
tion’s  character  hangs  on  the  testimony  of  their 
minister,  and  he  in  turn  must  trust  to  their  charity. 
One  merchant  may  rain  another  by  a  skilful  word 
of  depreciation  ;  one  man  may  damage  his  friend 
for  years  by  a  single  sentence  ;  one  woman’s 
tongue  may  break  up  the  peace  of  a  family.  If 
any  one  be  known  to  be  an  habitual  tale-bearer 
and  wilful  slanderer— distilling  poison  where  he 
goes,  though  it  be  wrapped  up  in  honeyed  words, 
and  stabbing  to  the  heart,  though  it  be  with  a 
stiletto  which  sheds  no  blood— then  he  ought  to 
receive  no  more  mercy  at  the  hands  of  society 
than  an  assassin,  for  indeed  he  is  worse  than  a 
common  murderer  who  only  wounds  the  body ; 
but  this  man  is  apt  to  break  the  heart. 

Blessed  and  honourable  is  that  person  whose 
tongue  is  obedient  to  the  law  of  Christ,  and  whose 
words  are  as  a  spring  of  wholesome  water  ;  who 
never  uses  scorn,  except  to  scourge  sin,  or  satire 
except  to  prune  folly  ;  who  never  puts  the  simple 
to  confusion,  nor  flatters  the  great ;  who  says 
no  ill  of  any  man  except  under  the  last  compulsion 
of  truth  and  justice  ;  who  delights  to  speak  well 
of  every  man  and  bids  the  cast  down  be  of  good 
cheer.  This  man  dispels  calumnies,  lifts  shadows, 
comforts  sorrow,  establishes  righteousness,  lays 
strife  to  rest,  and  brings  in  the  Kingdom  of  God. 
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If  it  be  true,  and  the  Master  has  said  it,  that  for 
every  word  we  are  to  be  judged,  then  this  good 
Samaritan  who,  going  up  and  down  through 
human  society,  has  poured  in  the  oil  and  wine 
of  sweet  and  honest  speech,  is  already  justified  of 
God,  and  for  him  the  reward  of  peace  is  waiting 
in  our  Father’s  House.  As  his  words  have  made 
many  glad  on  earth,  so  the  words  of  the  Judge 
will  make  him  glad  for  ever. 
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JEALOUSY 

WHATEVER  hands  may  have  shaped  the 
history,  it  must  have  been  an  eye-witness 
who  first  told  the  story  of  Saul’s  jealousy  of 
David  ;  and  he  had  the  instinct  of  a  moral  painter. 
His  description  is  full  of  iife  and  colour,  and  im¬ 
presses  itself  on  the  imagination  with  the  force 
of  a  tragedy.  There  are  two  figures — David, 
youthful,  slight,  and  ruddy,  with  the  light  of  the 
future  upon  his  face ;  Saul,  tall,  massive,  dark, 
with  the  withered  laurels  of  the  past  upon  his 
brow.  The  young  commander  goes  out  for  a 
campaign  against  the  Philistines  and  returns 
victorious,  when  the  daughters  of  Israel  meet  him 
with  singing  and  dancing.  The  king  stands  in 
the  background  complaining  openly  (oh  the  pity 
of  it  !)  that  he  was  now  placed  second  to  David, 
and  regarding  the  popular  hero  with  lowering 
countenance.  “  Ten  thousands  he  has  slain ;  but 
I  only  thousands  !  ”  David  tries  to  charm  away 
the  king’s  sullen  anger  with  his  harp ;  and  Saul, 
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in  a  fit  of  sudden  frenzy,  flings  his  javelin  at 
David,  whom  his  poor  deranged  mind  imagines 
to  be  some  mocking  enemy  instead  of  his  very 
loyal  servant.  The  Princess  Michal  falls  in  love 
with  David  so  openly  that  the  courtiers  detect 
her  passion ;  and  Saul  (oh  the  shame  of  it  !) 
plans  how  he  can  lead  his  fancied  rival  into  a 
deathly  trap  baited  with  his  daughter’s  love. 
Upon  the  one  side  are  courage,  victory,  music, 
and  joy  ;  upon  the  other,  despair,  darkness,  deceit, 
and  madness.  David  in  his  buoyant  youth,  and 
Saul  in  premature  old  age,  who,  according  to  the 
ancient  story-teller,  “  eyed  David  from  that  day 
forward.” 

It  requires  but  little  insight  to  detect  what  was 
passing  through  the  mind  of  Saul,  for  the  incident 
is  an  illustration  on  the  larger  scale  of  that  evil 
spirit  of  jealousy  which  is  as  poisonous  in  little 
homes  as  in  kings’  courts.  Saul  was  brooding  in 
an  unhealthy  solitude  over  the  contrast  between 
his  past  and  his  present.  His  unexpected  selec¬ 
tion  by  Samuel,  his  magnetic  influence  over  the 
people,  his  exploits  in  the  field,  his  undisputed 
place  in  fame,  were  now  a  closed  chapter.  For 
years  a  shadow  had  been  creeping  over  his  reason 
and  dimming  his  reputation.  His  bold  concep¬ 
tions  and  his  high  spirit  had  begun  to  forsake 
him  ;  the  Philistines  asserted  themselves,  and  he 
was  no  longer  able  to  repress  them ;  Goliath 
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challenged  all  Israel,  and  Saul  remained  in  his 
tent — no  longer  the  Saul  of  former  days.  It 
was  with  David  as  it  once  had  been  with  him  ; 
David  killed  giants,  routed  Philistines,  capti¬ 
vated  the  populace,  won  the  heart  of  Saul’s  own 
daughter.  The  king  began  to  loathe  the  very 
sight  of  David’s  face,  and  the  very  sound  of 
David  s  name,  for  it  seemed  that  David’s  rise 
meant  his  fall,  and  he  hated  him. 

One  cannot  easily  remember  a  more  ignominious 
collapse  of  a  fine  nature,  or  a  more  convincing 
illustration  of  the  masterful  spirit  of  jealousy. 
Saul  was  no  petty  creature  whose  thin  blood  was 
ever  turning  sour,  and  whose  lean  heart  could  not 
rise  to  generosity.  Saul  in  his  periods  of  sanity 
was  a  gallant  and  magnanimous  man,  raised  above 
spite  and  envy,  the  very  nature  to  appreciate 
David’s  brilliant  qualities,  and  in  the  moments 
when  he  came  to  himself  he  did  full  justice  to 
the  young  soldier.  But,  when  jealousy  struck  its 
fangs  into  his  soul,  even  his  rich  blood  curdled 
and  his  brave  heart  turned  to  hate.  What  may 
not  jealousy  do  with  us  ordinary  people,  so  little 
in  our  ways,  and  so  limited  in  our  thoughts,  when 
this  big  man — the  Saul  of  Browning’s  poem — fell 
its  prey  and  was  goaded  to  madness.  It  is  indeed 
foolishness  to  regard  jealousy  as  a  trifling  infirmity 
which  hardly  deserves  serious  consideration,  for 
it  would  be  hard  to  mention  any  sin  which  can 
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do  mischief  on  a  larger  scale,  as  well  as  more 
subtly  poison  the  springs  of  character. 

We  all,  for  instance,  deplore  the  fact  that 
Europe  is  an  armed  camp,  and  tremble  lest  the 
signal  of  war  be  given.  What  is  the  influence 
which  maintains  this  intolerable  bondage,  and 
may  yet  fling  those  masses  of  men  at  each  other’s 
throats  ?  Whatever  politicians  may  say  when 
playing  on  the  feelings  of  the  people,  it  is  not 
patriotism,  and  to  say  so  is  to  slander  one  of  the 
most  noble  human  emotions.  Patriotism  inspires 
a  man  with  love  to  his  native  country,  teaches  him 
to  serve  her  with  his  knowledge,  his  wealth,  his 
blood,  and,  if  any  people  should  deliberately  break 
into  his  borders,  then  patriotism  will  certainly 
unsheath  the  sword.  But  patriotism  will  never 
move  any  man  to  insult  his  neighbours,  or  to  deny 
them  their  just  rights,  or  wantonly  to  invade 
their  land.  The  next  great  European  war  will 
not  be  an  outburst  of  patriotism  to  cast  off  a 
yoke  or  to  secure  liberty  for  the  slave  ;  it  will 
be  a  duel  between  nations  inflamed  and  blinded 
by  racial  jealousy.  Jealousy  has  shed  more  blood 
than  any  other  evil  spirit  with  the  single  exception 
of  religious  bigotry,  and  is  as  active  to-day  in 
modern  civilisation  as  in  the  most  backward  ages. 
Below  many  a  fair  word  the  nations  eye  one 
another  as  Saul  eyed  David. 

One  does  not  need  to  go  to  international  politics 
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to  watch  the  action  of  this  unholy  mind,  for  it  is 
working  every  day  in  public  life  and  in  our  private 
homes.  Are  not  the  jealousies  of  politicians  to 
whom  the  affairs  of  a  nation  are  committed — 
their  childish  quarrels,  their  selfish  feuds,  their 
petty  criticisms,  their  sleepless  watchfulness  of 
one  another — the  daily  jest  of  clubs  and  news¬ 
papers  ?  Is  it  not  almost  impossible  to  keep  the 
peace,  far  more  sweetness  of  temper,  among  a 
body  of  intelligent  working  men,  gathered  either 
in  a  union  or  a  congregation,  because  each  man 
is  eyeing  his  neighbour,  ready  enough  to  rule  over 
him,  but  determined  that  his  neighbour  shall  not 
laud  it  over  him,  because  each  man  is  ready  to 
detect  the  slightest  favour  not  given  to  him,  and 
bitterly  to  resent  the  humblest  precedence  which 
has  not  honoured  him  ?  Within  our  own  houses 
an  old  and  faithful  servant  will  take  offence  and 
throw  up  a  place  because  her  mistress  has  shown 
some  slight  confidence  in  a  junior  servant,  or  even 
had  a  conversation  with  her.  Is  it  unknown  that 
a  girl  should  regard  another  with  jaundiced  eyes 
because  she  has  a  fairer  face  or  a  brighter  manner 
or  a  better  head,  and  revenge  herself  on  her  more 
fortunate  friend  by  certain  feminine  weapons  of 
candid  criticism  and  subtle  detraction  ?  Will  not 
a  sensible  boy,  and  all  the  more  if  he  has  never 
been  at  a  public  school,  where  they  take  such 
nonsense  out  of  a  fellow,  grow  sullen  and  dis- 
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pleased  because  a  brother  had  some  benefit  which 
he  did  not  share  ?  Have  we  never  had  friends 
who  would  not  share  our  friendship  with  a  third 
person,  but  insisted  that  one  alone  should  have 
our  whole  heart,  our  undivided  attention  ?  What 
does  this  feline  watchfulness,  this  morbid  sus¬ 
picion,  this  grudging  temper  mean  ?  Very  likely 
we  disguise  it  under  the  flattering  name  of  sensi¬ 
tiveness,  or  self-respect,  or  justice,  or  even  affec¬ 
tion  ;  but  all  the  time  we  know  very  well  that  it 
is  simply  a  pitiable  and  contemptible  spirit  of 
jealousy.  Many  sins  we  confess  before  God  with 
shame,  but  this  mean  feeling  we  are  apt  to  har¬ 
bour,  and  in  many  a  Christian  home  and  unlikely 
heart  some  Saul  is  eyeing  an  innocent  unconscious 
David. 

Three  persons  are  especially  liable  to  this 
temptation,  and  ought  therefore  to  be  ever  on 
guard  against  it,  and  one  is  a  professional  man. 
Whatever  be  the  reasons — and  there  are  reasons 
near  at  hand — the  person  who  writes  or  sings  is 
very  much  more  sensitive  about  himself  than  the 
man  who  buys  and  sells.  Clergymen  are  really 
much  less  jealous  of  one  another  than  is  supposed 
by  the  public,  and  do  not  become  murderers  in 
thought  when  a  neighbouring  preacher  is  praised  ; 
but  I  dare  not  say  that  magnanimity  is  an  in¬ 
evitable  grace  of  their  calling,  and  the  amateur 
minister  of  religion,  especially  if  he  speak  in 
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public  and  has  some  slight  reputation,  is  voracious 
of  praise  and  suspicious  of  rivalry.  His  skill  in 
the  suggestion  of  his  own  spiritual  superiority, 
and  in  the  delicate  spiritual  depreciation  of  his 
neighbour,  comes  little  short  of  genius,  but  it  is 
not  a  pleasant  revelation  of  character.  The 
quarrels  of  authors,  together  with  their  calamities 
(and  one  would  have  thought  the  words  synony¬ 
mous),  afforded  the  elder  Disraeli  substance  for 
a  volume,  and  the  sensitiveness  of  painters  and 
actors,  of  singers  and  those  who  play  on  instru¬ 
ments,  is  one  of  the  amazing  paradoxes  of  human 
life.  There  is  no  man  so  forgetful  of  himself, 
one  would  say,  as  a  doctor,  and  yet  no  one  so 
morbidly  anxious  about  his  rules  of  etiquette. 
One  would  say  that  this  ignoble  and  illiterate 
spirit  could  not  live  within  a  college  or  other 
place  of  learning ;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  there 
will  be  more  heart-burning  among  a  company  of 
scholars  than  among  a  set  of  schoolboys  or  a 
regimental  mess.  It  ought  to  be  laid  to  heart 
that  the  fineness  of  taste  which  goes  to  make  an 
artist,  and  the  delicacy  of  mind  which  lends  itself 
to  literary  culture,  imply  that  sensitive  tempera¬ 
ment  which  is  lifted  up  to  the  heights  and  cast 
down  to  the  depths  by  praise  or  blame,  and  is 
therefore  apt  beyond  all  others  to  fall  a  prey  to 
fits  and  moods  of  jealousy. 

Another  person  who  ought  to  guard  against 
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jealousy  with  unceasing  care  is  a  woman,  because, 
like  the  rest  of  us,  she  has  the  defects  of  her 
qualities,  and  through  her  very  goodness  is  apt 
to  become  a  prey  to  this  ignominious  spirit. 
Because  she  is  so  devoted  to  persons,  she  demands 
from  them  a  corresponding  devotion  ;  because 
she  gives  so  much,  she  feels  entitled  to  ask  much  ; 
because  she  is  so  sensitive  to  other  people’s  feel¬ 
ings,  she  suffers  from  the  slightest  wrong  to 
herself ;  because  she  is  not  moving  like  men 
among  the  big  affairs  of  the  outer  world,  things 
loom  large  in  her  mind.  It  gives  one  a  shock 
when  a  woman,  otherwise  of  fine  feelings  and 
sound  common  sense,  an  affectionate  wife,  a 
faithful  mother,  a  capable  manager  of  home, 
boasts  publicly  that  she  is  jealous,  and  declares 
that  every  right  woman  is  jealous,  and  argues 
that  if  a  woman  loves  she  must  be  jealous,  and 
that  because  she  loves  her  husband  most  she  will 
be  most  jealous  about  him.  When  a  woman,  no 
longer  young,  and  not  at  all  foolish,  whose  duti¬ 
fulness  you  respect,  and  whose  conversation  has 
been  admirable,  gives  vent  to  such  sentiments 
without  a  blush,  one  despairs  simply  for  a  moment 
of  womanly  judgment,  and  wonders  when  the 
higher  education  is  going  to  tell.  Is  not  that 
love  the  nobler  which  keeps  no  account  and 
strikes  no  balances,  which  sets  no  sentries  and 
falls  into  no  panics,  which  harbours  no  suspicion 
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and  cannot  believe  in  treacheries,  which  is  trust¬ 
ful,  large-minded,  and  generous  ? 

And  the  third  person  who  is  apt  to  be  infected 
with  jealousy  is  the  man  who  has  been  unsuccess¬ 
ful.  Without  question  it  is  hard  for  partially 
sanctified  flesh  and  blood  to  see  men  who  are 
not  abler  or  better  than  ourselves  outstrip  us  in 
the  race,  hard  not  to  undervalue  and  criticise  them, 
hard  to  be  silent  about  their  failures  at  college 
or  their  mistakes  in  early  life,  hard  to  be  enthu¬ 
siastic  when  their  achievements  are  flung  in  our 
face,  and  we  are  expected  to  share  in  their  praise. 
It  is  as  if  Saul  were  expected  to  join  in  David’s 
paean  of  victory.  The  charity  of  a  successful 
man  does  not  count  for  much,  for  it  is  the  good¬ 
nature  of  victory,  but  if  a  broken  man  can  regard 
his  successful  neighbour  without  envy,  and  ap¬ 
plaud  the  winner  when  he  himself  has  got  no 
prize,  then  the  Grace  of  God  has  been  exceeding 
abundant  in  his  heart. 

As  many  persons  may  be  subject  to  jealousy 
who  would  repudiate  the  idea  with  contempt,  it 
is  useful  to  have  a  test  at  hand,  and  fortunately 
this  acid  has  an  infallible  re-agent.  How  is  it 
with  us  when  our  neighbour  is  praised  in  our 
presence,  and  especially  if  this  neighbour  be  of 
our  profession,  or  our  circle  ?  If  justice  is  being 
done  to  him,  or  even  a  little  more  than  justice, 
for  some  work  well  done  or  word  fitly  spoken, 
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are  we  moved  also  to  fling 'our  cap  in  the  air  and 
cheer  because  a  good  man  has  got  his  due,  and 
to  thank  God  for  another  workman  doing  well  ? 
We  are  in  a  state  of  grace  and  growing  into  the 
likeness  of  Jesus.  Or  does  any  honour  to  our 
neighbour  seem  a  reflection  upon  our  character 
and  a  deduction  from  our  rights,  and  are  we 
conscious  of  a  sullen  sense  of  injury  ?  It  is  high 
time  to  take  precautions,  for  the  poison  is  already 
fermenting  in  our  blood,  and  there  is  a  meanness 
at  the  core  of  our  being. 

Jealousy  is  no  doubt  much  reduced  by  intellec¬ 
tual  culture,  for  if  any  person  be  lifted  out  of 
the  region  of  petty  ideas,  and  the  association 
with  half-educated  people,  he  will  be  apt  to  learn 
magnanimity.  When  our  mind  is  filled  with 
majestic  thoughts,  it  is  unlikely  to  brood  over 
personal  slights  and  imaginary  wrongs.  Yet,  as 
we  were  saying,  culture  has  its  limits,  and  art 
and  letters  have  not  always  exorcised  this 
demon,  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  even  Divine  Grace 
at  her  best  has  a  hard  battle  with  jealousy.  Our 
Master  gave  all  His  strength  for  about  three 
years  to  the  training  of  twelve  disciples,  and  on 
the  last  night  they  quarrelled  about  a  social 
duty ,  fearful  lest  one  should  give  place  to  another. 
As  children  we  are  jealous  of  one  another’s  little 
possessions,  as  men  of  one  another’s  achieve¬ 
ments,  as  Christians  of  one  another’s  service, 
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and  of  this  mean  and  degrading  enemy  we 
shall  never  be  free  till  jealousy  is  nailed  to 
the  Cross  of  Christ,  who  “  made  Himself  of  no 
reputation,  and  took  upon  Him  the  form  of  a 
servant.” 
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HEN  Maurice,  the  most  incisive  and 


spiritual  moral  teacher  of  last  century. 


lectured  on  conscience  before  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  the  title  of  his  first  lecture  was, 
“On  the  Word  I,”  and  his  reason  for  starting, 
with  “  I  ”  was  that,  while  morals  might  seem 
unpractical,  nothing  is  so  real  as  individuality. 
Behind  conscience  is  the  person  who  realises 
right  and  wrong,  who  does  right  and  is  justified 
in  himself,  who  does  wrong  and  is  guilty  in 
himself.  Behind  reason  is  the  person  who 
thinks  and  imagines,  and  who,  if  he  were  crushed 
by  the  world,  would  yet  be  greater  than  the 
blind  matter  which  was  his  tomb,  because  he 
was  conscious  of  himself.  Behind  the  action  is 
the  person  who  directs  and  executes  and  achieves 
— an  energy  more  vital  and  more  masterful  than 
the  forces  of  Nature.  When  any  one  says  “I,” 
he  declares  his  separation  from  the  material, 
world  and  his  independence  of  his  fellow  men. 
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He  lays  out  the  frontiers  of  a  kingdom  in  which 
he  is  absolute  ruler,  and  which  none  may  invade. 
No  one  can  dictate  to  him  his  thoughts,  and 
no  one  knows  what  he  is  thinking.  Within  the 
fortress  of  his  individuality  he  is  alone,  absolute, 
mysterious,  owning  the  authority  of  none  save 
God  Himself,  in  whose  personality  his  own  stands, 
and  is  complete. 

If  there  be  danger  in  self-absorption,  there  is 
also  an  egotism  which  is  just,  for  it  were  surely 
an  irony  of  knowledge  that  a  man  should  study 
the  rocks  of  the  world,  and  the  beasts  that 
live  upon  its  surface,  and  everything  in  Heaven 
above  and  in  the  waters  under  the  earth,  and 
know  nothing  of  himself.  Socrates  struck  a 
high  note  of  wisdom  when  he  urged  upon  his 
disciples  to  devote  themselves  to  the  question, 
v'“  What  sort  of  creature  I  myself  am.”  Nothing 
is  more  amazing,  and  few  things  more  disastrous, 
than  our  ignorance  of  ourselves.  Nothing  after 
the  knowledge  of  God  is  more  important  than 
self-knowledge,  for  if  to  know  God  be  life,  to 
know  ourselves  will  be  conduct.  For  a  man  to 
enter  within  his  self  and  shut  the  door  upon  the 
world,  and  go  through  the  secret  mansions  of 
his  soul  with  the  candle  of  the  Lord,  would  be 
an  education;  but  it  is  one  of  the  paradoxes  of 
life  that  a  person  who  will  prattle  about  himself 
till  his  neighbours  be  sick  of  him,  for  the  silliness 
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and  vanity  of  his  talk,  will  yet,  in  the  very 
talking,  let  every  one  see  that  he  knows  nothing 
of  himself.  He  is,  indeed,  fortunate  who  has 
analysed  himself  and  can  write  out  his  own 
character ;  who  can  solve  the  most  intricate 
of  all  equations,  that  which  is  signified  by  the 
symbol  "  I.” 

Suppose  we  even  define  egotism  to  be  the 
assertion  of  oneself,  yet  there  is  one  man  to 
whom  it  is  not  a  frailty,  but  a  duty.  If  Providence 
has  led  one  above  the  mists  which  hinder  our 
lower  vision  and  has  shown  unto  him  the  land 
of  promise  in  its  length  and  breadth,  then  we 
will  not  quarrel  with  him  if,  coming  down  from 
his  height,  he  declares  what  he  has  seen  with 
many  an  “I.”  Tis  through  this  man  we  can 
alone  get  our  glimpse  of  the  unseen,  and  his 
eyes  become  ours  ;  we  are  all  identified  with 
his  personality.  His  “  I  ”  is  vicarious.  If  one, 
again,  has  been  called  into  the  holy  place  of 
God,  and  been  charged  with  a  spiritual  message 
to  his  fellows,  then  is  he  bound  to  say  “  I," 
and  he  ought  to  speak  with  much  authority. 
His  “  I  ”  is  that  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  the  guarantee 
that  a  message  has  come  through  this  human 
soul  from  the  Eternal  to  us  all.  Were  he  to 
become  impersonal,  and  to  obliterate  himself, 
then  the  Evangel  would  be  only  a  suggestion, 
a  speculation,  a  doctrine  ;  it  would  cease  to  be 
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a  revelation.  And  if  God  has  summoned  one 
from  among  the  ranks  and  given  him  a  divine 
commission  to  set  the  captive  free  and  to  work 
righteousness,  then  he  must  not  remain  in 
quiet  and  obscurity.  This  servant  of  the  Lord 
must  thrust  himself  forward  into  the  van,  and 
stand  in  the  eye  of  the  public  ;  his  voice  must 
be  heard  above  all  others,  and  his  “  I,”  full  of 
superb  confidence,  will  be  an  inspiration  to  his 
followers.  Three  men  are  under  an  obligation 
to  say  “  I  ”  with  a  clear  voice — a  port,  a  prophet, 
a  patriot.  This,  in  its  highest  note,  was  the 

I  of  Jesus  Himself,  who  said,  with  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  Son  of  God,  “  Verily,  verily  I  say 
unto  you.”  And  this  “  I  ”  of  the  Lord  has 
been  the  light  and  strength  of  the  world. 

Religion  and  morals  have  been  richer  for 
autobiographies,  which  are  a  part  of  literature. 
Some  warn  us  by  their  instructive  wickedness, 
some  guide  us  by  their  instructive  goodness  ;  but 
an  honest  self-life,  written  by  a  man  with  any 
power  of  expression,  is  a  human  document,  and 
a  contribution  to  our  practical  knowledge.  If 
a  man  writes  his  'journal  intime  sitting  upon  a 
stage,  and  with  one  eye  on  the  gallery,  then  it 
were  better  burned  than  printed  ;  but  if  any  one 
can  give  the  diary  of  his  soul  without  self-con¬ 
sciousness,  then  will  it  be  of  more  value  than 
systems  of  philosophy.  Our  Anglo-Saxon  nature, 
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in  its  finest  and  strongest  form,  dislikes  self¬ 
revelation  and  respects  unbroken  reserve.  It 
regards  the  man  who  makes  confessions  about 
himself  with  contempt  if  they  are  amusing,  with 
suspicion  if  they  are  serious.  And,  therefore, 
just  in  proportion  as  a  man  is  well  bred  and 
modest,  he  will  refuse  to  speak  about  himself, 
and  so  it  comes  to  pass  that  society  suffers  a 
twofold  hardship  from  the  people  who  are  not 
interesting,  and  who  speak  about  nothing  except 
themselves,  and  the  people  who  are  very  inter¬ 
esting  and  will  speak  about  anything  except 
themselves.  There  are  people  against  whom  one 
has  a  just  complaint  because  they  refuse  to  be 
egotists  even  for  half  an  hour  ;  who  have  had 
profound  experiences,  and  will  not  share  them ; 
who  have  treasures  of  knowledge,  and  will  not 
expose  them;  who  have  written  famous  books, 
but  will  only  speak  about  other  people’s  books ; 
who  have  travelled  in  unknown  lands,  but  will 
question  us  about  our  fourteen-days’  Continental 
trip.  Their  reserve  is  a  pardonable  pride,  but  it 
is  also  a  subtle  form  of  selfishness  ;  and  such 
people  ought  to  remember  that  they  are  not 
their  own,  but  belong  to  us  all,  and  that  when 
they  refuse  to  open  their  grounds  to  the  multitude 
it  is  no  compensation  to  us  that  they  are  willing 
to  come  and  sit  in  our  little  garden 

Times  also  come  in  the  life  of  an  ordinary 
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person  when  he  is  suddenly  invested  with  a 
certain  dignity  and  authority.  Let  death  visit 
a  home  and  take  away  its  head  ;  it  matters  not 
how  commonplace  may  be  the  widow,  a  theo¬ 
logian  may  well  listen  to  her  words,  for  she  has 
been  in  the  depths,  and  may  have  found  some 
pearl.  No  morbid  analysis  of  human  nature  can 
rival  this  witness  ;  within  her  heart  has  been 
enacted  the  tragedy  of  life.  When  learned  people 
are  discussing  the  ways  of  a  barbarous  tribe,  and 
are  at  a  loss  for  reliable  information,  some  one 
says  suddenly,  “  I  was  once  wrecked  on  that 
coast !  ”  Does  it  matter  that  he  is  a  plain  and 
uneducated  man  ?  He  is  instantly  master  of 
the  company  ;  he  alone  can  answer  questions  ;  he 
only  is  judge  in  dispute.  His  “  I  ”  is  priceless  ; 
who  would  wish  it  exchanged  for  “  they  say  ”  ? 
Some  modest,  timid  creature,  being  pressed  to 
do  iniquity,  falls  back  on  his  conscience  and 
stands  at  bay.  “  I  cannot,”  he  says,  and  this 
is  a  capital  “  I  ”  not  to  be  laughed  down  or 
swept  away.  The  real  man  has  found  himself, 
and  risen  to  his  height  in  the  strength  of  God. 
This  is  the  “  I  ”  which  cleanses  and  reinforces 
life.  One  is  justified  in  egotism  if  he  be  great, 
or  if  he  has  had  to  do  with  great  things. 

When,  however,  the  proper  place  of  egotism 
has  been  recognised,  it  remains  a  patent  fact 
that  this  spirit  is  apt  to  break  all  bounds  and 
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to  lord  it  in  every  direction.  Men  of  iron  will 
and  powerful  mind,  charged  with  unchastened 
ambition,  have  straddled  across  the  pages  of 
history  so  that  nations  could  only  peep  and 
mutter  at  their  feet.  Apostles  of  culture  have 
not  hesitated  to  use  men  and  women  as  subjects 
for  their  experiments,  and  have  not  cared  who 
suffered  if  they  were  richer  by  an  aesthetic  emo¬ 
tion,  or  wiser  by  a  glimpse  into  a  tortured  mind, 
so  that  the  world  of  living  and  suffering  people 
was  but  the  orange  which  they  could  suck  dry 
and  fling  away.  A  master  of  commerce,  by 
skilful  combination  and  far-reaching  plans,  an¬ 
nexes  one  business  after  another,  till  at  last  he  is 
monarch  of  an  empire,  and  those  who  were  once 
freemen  become  his  slaves.  Napoleon  in  arms, 
Goethe  in  culture,  and  such  a  man  as  a  trust 
king  in  America  illustrate  this  spirit  of  grasping 
and  insolent  egotism  which  the  world  instinc¬ 
tively  resents  and  which  it  consistently  rewards 
with  hatred. 

When  one  comes  to  that  pettier  and  more 
ignoble  egotism  which  is  concentrated  in  the 
ordinary  individual,  there  is  an  illustration  to 
hand  in  a  certain  form  of  modern  fiction.  The 
novel  which  won  our  suffrages  in  earlier  days 
used  to  lift  us  out  of  ourselves  and  our  narrow 
environment  by  transferring  us  to  the  province 
of  romance.  But  of  late  years  we  have  suffered 
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terribly  by  what  may  be  called  literary  pathology, 

*  the  analysis  of  the  unhealthy  moods  of  human 
nature,  and  its  maudlin  eccentricities,  till  every 
third  person  who  reads  is  engaged  in  studying 
himself,  not  with  the  candle  of  the  Lord,  but 
writing  futile  diaries,  prosing  about  his  feelings, 
and  explaining  himself,  who  is  not  worth  ex¬ 
plaining,  to  an  indifferent  public.  Feeble  people 
have  sunk  into  spiritual  hypochondria,  convincing 
themselves  that  they  are  misunderstood,  neglect¬ 
ing  obvious  duties  for  wild  missions,  and  dallying 
with  unhealthy  emotions  till  they  have  become 
a  subject  of  mockery  and  count  for  nothing  in 
life. 

Robust  common  sense  and  the  pressure  of 
affairs  have  very  likely  saved  most  of  us  from 
this  inanity ;  but  is  there  one  who  does  not  at  a 
time  stand  aghast  at  his  own  self-absorption  ? 
How  difficult  it  is  to  be  certain  that  our  most 
dutiful  and  benevolent  actions  have  not  sprung 
from  selfish  motives.  With  what  nervous  anxiety 
do  we  watch  any  action  which  is  likely  to  affect 
our  interests,  and  with  what  ingenuous  indigna¬ 
tion  do  we  regard  any  person  who  has  remotely 
touched  them.  Are  we  not  secretly  pleased  to 
hear  favourable  things  about  ourselves  ?  and  do 
we  not  seize  every  occasion  to  talk  about  our 
own  affairs  ?  Are  we  not  unconsciously  in  the 
custom  of  relating  every  subject  to  our  own 
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life,  so  that,  wherever  conversation  began,  it  will 
always  end  in  our  diseases  (conceive  of  that),  our 
children,  our  experiences,  our  travels,  our  views, 
our  excellences,  our  failings,  and,  if  every  other 
subject  be  exhausted,  our  very  sins  ?  We  spread 
ourselves  on  every  side  and  extend  ourselves  across 
every  neighbour’s  frontier  till  people  approaching 
too  near  the  outer  circle  of  the  whirlpool  are 
sucked  in  and  whirled  round  this  maelstrom  of 
egotism.  Is  it  not  rare  to  meet  with  a  person 
so  unself-conscious  and  so  self-forgetful  that  he 
will  not  know  he  is  alluded  to  either  in  praise  or 
blame,  that  he  will  never  dream  of  obtruding 
himself  or  anything  that  has  to  do  with  him  on 
his  neighbour,  that  he  will  be  ready  to  give 
himself  with  undivided  mind  to  the  consideration 
of  his  neighbour’s  difficulties  or  ideas  as  he  may 
be  invited  ?  It  is  humiliating  and  exasperating 
to  reflect  that  some  of  us  hardly  ever  escape 
from  ourselves. 

This  self-concentration,  which  is  apt  to  grow 
with  the  years  and  may  reach  monstrous  pro¬ 
portions,  is  the  parent  of  many  evils  and  dis¬ 
comforts.  It  is  apt  for  one  thing  to  rob  us  of 
our  neighbour’s  good-will,  for  even  a  person 
who  has  fallen  into  some  great  sin  is  not  always 
so  much  disliked  as  an  egotist  who  is  concerned 
about  nobody  except  himself.  For  him  friend¬ 
ship,  with  its  inspirations  and  consolation,  is 
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impossible  ;  he  must  remain  isolated  and  unloved. 
He  is  certain  to  be  a  bore  before  whose  weary 
reiteration  of  “  I  ”  people  will  flee  as  from  a 
pestilence  ;  he  is  likely  to  be  peevish  and  dis¬ 
contented,  since  the  greed  of  self  can  never  be 
satisfied,  and  the  weariness  of  self  can  never 
be  removed.  The  egotist  is  also  heir  to  a 
hundred  sufferings  from  which  unselfconscious 
people  are  free,  because  in  his  imagination  he 
is  ever  being  slighted,  affronted,  and  criticised. 
And  the  slave  of  self  will  suffer  his  chief  loss 
in  a  narrow  and  stunted  character,  the  sickly 
growth  which  has  been  breathing  its  own  air, 
and  has  never  stood  on  those  high  places 
where  the  greatest  as  well  as  the  least  loses 
himself  in  God. 

No  negative  rule  will  reduce  our  swollen 
vanity,  which  may  be  none  the  less  dangerous 
because  it  is  unseen,  or  deliver  us  from  that 
Frankenstein  which  our  self-consciousness  has 
created.  The  passion  for  self  can  only  be  driven 
out  by  the  passion  for  others,  and  our  eyes  can 
only  be  turned  from  the  fascination  of  our  own 
things  if  they  be  brought  to  rest  on  the  things 
of  others.  He  cannot  be  hopelessly  in  love  with 
himself  who  loves,  after  a  practical  fashion,  his 
mother,  his  wife,  or  his  child,  thinking  for  them, 
working  for  them,  encompassing  them  with 
affectionate  service.  He  cannot  be  imprisoned 
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in  his  own  affairs  as  in  a  chamber  which  grows 
narrower  every  day,  and  will  in  the  end  crash 
the  soul,  who  keeps  an  interested  eye  upon  the 
affairs  of  his  church  or  city.  He  cannot  be  for 
ever  babbling  about  himself  whose  mind  is 
exercised  with  eternal  verities.  Without  self- 
forgetfulness  no  one  will  be  loved,  no  one  can  do 
any  great  works.  Just  in  proportion  as  we  have 
forgotten  ourselves — our  health,  our  position, 
our  interests,  our  ideas — and  have  flung  ourselves 
into  the  service  of  Christ  and  our  fellow  men 
shall  we  be  strong  and  glad  ;  for  it  remains  true 
in  small  things  as  in  great  that  he  who  wills  to 
keep  his  life  shall  lose  it,  but  he  who  wills  to 
lose  his  life  shall  find  it  unto  life  eternal. 
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BIGOTRY 

AS  bigotry  is  the  most  venomous  and  in¬ 
jurious  of  respectable  sins,  it  is  the  more 
needful  to  identify  it,  and  one  must  be  very 
careful  not  to  confound  this  pestilent  spirit  with 
honest  conviction.  It  were  a  misuse  of  language 
to  call  any  person  bigoted  because  he  has  taken 
pains  of  intellect  to  discover  truth,  and  because 
he  holds  the  same  truth  with  courage  of  con¬ 
science.  It  were  another  misuse  to  call  a  person 
tolerant  who  has  never  troubled  himself  to  think 
about  the  Eternal  verities,  or  who  attaches  no 
importance  to  the  difference  between  truth  and 
falsehood.  There  is  a  pseudo  liberality  which 
is  a  synonym  either  for  intellectual  laziness  or 
religious  cynicism ;  and,  although  it  be  a  strong 
thing  to  say,  yet  one  may  fairly  hold  that  an 
honest  bigot  who  not  only  believes  something 
with  the  “  marrow  of  his  bones,”  but  would  also 
burn  his  neighbour  because  his  neighbour  believes 
something  else,  really  deserves  more  respect 
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than  the  man  who  believes  nothing,  and  does 
not  think  anything  worth  believing.  When 
Newman  denounced  the  spirit  of  religious  liberal¬ 
ism,  and  used  to  say  not  indistinctly  that  he 
would  rather  see  England  more,  and  not  less, 
fanatical  than  it  was,  he  was  really,  as  he  under¬ 
stood  it,  pleading  for  more  reverence,  and  more 
humility,  for  seriousness  and  sincerity  of  in¬ 
tellect  ;  and  Lord  Morley,  in  his  thorough-going 
book  on  “  Compromise,”  is  really  pleading  for 
the  same  thing  from  a  different  point  of  view 
when  he  insists  that  principle  is  more  than 
expediency,  and  quotes  with  regret  the  saying, 
“  It  is  not  at  all  easy  to  wind  an  Englishman  up 
to  the  level  of  dogma.”  Of  course,  dogma  in 
the  mouth  of  Newman  means  something  very 
different  from  dogma  with  Morley ;  but  both 
those  honest  men  hated  intellectual  trifling,  and 
believed  in  intense  and  even  fierce  conviction. 
If  having  convictions,  and  holding  convictions, 
were  bigotry,  then  bigotry  were  a  noble  virtue, 
and  one  might  be  proud  to  be  called  a  bigot. 

It  might  be  well  also  to  note  that  bigotry 
in  its  genuine  sense  is  not  the  characteristic 
of  any  particular  school,  and  that  the  bigotry 
of  unbelief  is  quite  as  unreasonable  and  virulent 
as  the  bigotry  of  faith.  French  Catholics  may 
have  had  an  unhappy  tendency  to  misrepresent 
and  persecute  Protestants  as  if  they  were  disloyal 
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both  to  their  God  and  to  their  country;  but 
French  infidels  have  more  than  once  fallen  into 
a  frenzy  against  religion,  and  have  shown  the 
spirit  which  fed  the  flames  of  the  Inquisition. 
An  English  Evangelical  may  lose  his  temper 
with  some  one  who  does  not  hold  his  theory  of 
the  Atonement,  but  he  will  not  be  one  whit 
more  heated  in  defending  his  doctrine  of  sub¬ 
stitution  than  a  certain  type  of  Broad  Church¬ 
man  will  be  in  attacking  it.  It  is  indeed  one  of 
the  intellectual  paradoxes  of  life  that  a  person 
who  prides  himself  upon  his  freedom  from 
prejudices  and  his  comprehensive  charity  will 
forget  the  rules  of  good  taste,  and  be  quite 
unworthy  of  himself  when  he  is  criticising  what 
is  called  Evangelical  religion — as  for  instance, 
Matthew  Arnold,  with  his  discreditable  gibes  on 
the  three  Lords  Shaftesbury.  Such  a  man  will 
have  a  pleasant  although,  very  likely,  a  con¬ 
temptuous  word  for  an  Italian  peasant  with  her 
winking  Madonna,  and  for  a  Theosophist  with 
his  weird  notions,  and  for  Positivism,  Christian 
Science,  or  any  other  eccentricity  of  the  religious 
world  ;  but  he  will  show  his  teeth,  and  be  quite 
insolent,  to  a  person  who  holds  the  great  historical 
doctrine  of  the  Deity  of  our  Lord  and  the  sacrifice 
of  the  Cross.  And  bigotry  is  much  more  un¬ 
pardonable  in  one  who  plumes  himself  upon 
his  liberality  than  in  one  who  hates  the  very 
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word  broad,  for  surely,  if  one  calls  himself  liberal, 
he  is  bound  to  have  no  limits  to  his  charity. 

Bigotry  is  not  then  the  vice  of  any  particular 
school,  and  is  not  annexed  to  any  distinctive 
doctrine  ;  it  is  a  perverted  spirit  of  religion, 
and  has  three  infallible  characteristics.  It  is 
concerned  not  with  what  is  essential  in  faith, 
but  with  what  is  accidental ;  not  with  the 
substance  which  remains  from  age  to  age,  but 
with  the  varying  forms  into  which  that  substance 
is  cast.  People  are  not,  for  instance,  bigoted  for 
Christ’s  own  sake,  and  angry  because  their 
neighbours  do  not  see  how  true  and  gracious 
He  is,  or  because  they  do  not  love  and  follow 
Him,  which  were  almost  excusable  ;  but  they 
are  bigoted  about  Christ,  and  angry  because 
their  neighbours  either  hold  that  He  is  God,  or 
because  they  hold  that  He  is  merely  man.  No 
one,  I  suppose,  ever  got  into  a  heat  with  his  brother 
because  he  did  not  admire  his  Lord ;  but  many 
a  one  has  wished  to  burn  his  brother,  and  some¬ 
times  has  succeeded  in  doing  it,  because  he  did 
not  hold  the  same  creed  about  his  Lord.  People 
are  not  bigoted  about  the  Church  of  God — that 
society  of  redeemed  souls,  of  all  ages  and  all 
nations,  which  constitutes  the  body  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ — but  they  are  absurdly  bigoted 
about  their  own  branch  of  that  society,  and  are 
always  unconsciously  proving  that  it  is  only  a 
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sect  by  cutting  themselves  off  from  a  large  body 
of  their  fellow  Christians.  No  one  is  carried 
beyond  himself  in  his  love  of  truth,  and  through 
his  passion  for  truth  quarrels  with  his  neighbour  ; 
but  he  will  quarrel  with  his  best  friend  about 
what  he  calls  the  truth — that  is,  the  particular 
way  in  which  he  has  been  accustomed  to  state 
truth.  Bigotry,  in  short,  never  lives  at  the 
centre,  but  always  on  the  outer  circle  of  religion. 

Bigotry,  again,  can  be  distinguished  from 
conviction,  because  the  one  rests  on  prejudice 
and  the  other  on  reason.  When  one  has  made 
any  province  of  truth  his  own  by  patient  and 
reverent  search  he  is  bound  to  be  humble  and 
tolerant — humble  because  he  has  learned  how 
vast  truth  is,  of  which  he  only  possesses  a  minute 
part ;  tolerant  because  his  neighbour  may  very 
likely  possess  some  other  part.  But  if  one  claims 
some  province  which  he  has  never  conquered 
with  his  own  hand,  and  which  he  has  never 
seen  with  his  own  eyes,  then  is  he  sensitive  and 
jealous  to  the  last  degree  about  his  possession, 
and  ready  to  go  to  war  about  it,  just  because  he 
holds  it  by  so  doubtful  a  tenure.  Toleration 
springs  from  a  sense  of  intellectual  and  spiritual 
security  ;  bigotry  is  generally  the  fretful  and 
nervous  temper  of  one  who  is  doubtful  about  his 
title-deeds  and  resents  any  inquiry.  When  a 
man  knows  whom  he  has  believed,  and  is  per- 
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suaded,  he  possesses  his  soul  in  patience,  and 
also  in  sweetness.  When  one  only  knows  what 
he  has  believed,  and  does  not  know  why  he  has 
believed  it,  he  is  full  of  suspicion  and  keeps 
sleepless  watch  upon  his  frontier. 

And  a  bigoted  person  can  always  be  detected 
by  this  unfortunate  attitude  towards  his  fellow 
men — that  he  hates  those  with  whom  he  disagrees. 
If  one  be  spiritually  persuaded  concerning  any 
truth  then  he  must  regard  his  brother,  who  has 
not  been  so  persuaded,  with  compassion,  because, 
being  blind,  very  likely  through  no  fault  of  his 
own,  but  through  the  force  of  circumstances,  he 
is  missing  the  glory  of  the  sun  and  the  beauty 
of  the  flowers.  But  if  one  is  merely  filled  with 
notions  about  truth,  then  it  is  natural  that  he 
should  be  very  indignant  with  his  brother  who 
regards  them  as  foolishness,  and  should  wish 
to  teach  him  some  salutary  lesson  for  his  im¬ 
pertinence.  Truth  itself,  see  you,  is  no  man’s 
monopoly,  but  is  the  birthright  of  us  all,  and 
it  is  pitiable  if  my  brother  has  lost  his  heritage  ; 
but  theories — ah  !  they  are  my  own,  and  when 
you  deny  them  it  is  a  personal  offence.  Unto  the 
bigoted  person  it  is  an  irrelevance  that  the 
accused  loves  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  the  question 
is  whether  he  holds  the  doctrine  of  the  mass. 
The  bigot  would  not  be  consoled  by  the  fact  that 
his  neighbour  had  become  a  Christian ;  he  would 
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only  be  affected  by  his  becoming  a  member  of 
his  special  denomination.  The  Pharisees  were 
the  bigots  of  our  Lord’s  day,  and  the  type  of 
bigotry  unto  all  ages  ;  and  our  Lord  denounced 
them  among  other  reasons  for  this — -that  they 
did  not  labour  to  make  converts  to  God  and  to 
righteousness,  but  proselytes  to  Judaism  and 
their  own  sect ;  and  so  their  proselytes  were  more 
children  of  the  devil  than  themselves. 

It  is  an  historical  fact,  and  one  of  the  most 
lamentable  in  morals,  that  bigotry,  which  the 
Church  has  counted  almost  a  virtue,  and  of  which 
very  few  people  repent,  has  been  the  cause  of 
greater  misery  to  the  human  race  than  any  other 
sin,  than  the  love  of  money,  or  the  lusts  of  the 
flesh.  It  has  been  the  cause  of  the  bitterest  and 
cruellest  wars  ever  waged,  where  mercy  was  shown 
neither  to  man  nor  woman,  from  the  Crusades 
to  the  War  of  the  Thirty  Years,  from  the  Civil 
War  in  England  to  the  massacres  in  Ireland. 
For  the  sake  of  religion,  and  in  the  name  of  God, 
Mohammedans  have  massacred  Christians,  and 
Christians  Mohammedans  ;  Romanists  have  tor¬ 
tured  Protestants,  and  Protestants  Romanists  ; 
Episcopalians  have  persecuted  Presbyterians,  and 
Presbyterians  Episcopalians  ;  the  Waldensians 
were  hunted  in  their  valleys  like  wild  beasts,  and 
the  blood  of  the  Covenanters  was  mingled  with 
the  wine  of  the  Sacrament  on  Scottish  moors  ;  the 
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flower  of  the  French  nation  was  cut  down  on 
St.  Bartholomew’s  eve  ;  the  Spaniards  erected 
the  Inquisition,  and  forfeited  their  place  among 
the  free  nations  ;  the  Friends,  gentlest  of  all 
Christian  communities,  were  treated  as  criminals 
by  the  Puritans  ;  and  Unitarians,  the  most  ethical 
of  all  denominations,  have  been  made  religious 
outcasts.  And  all  this  has  been  done  in  the  name 
of  faith,  and  most  of  it  in  the  name  of  Christ, 
who  rebuked  His  apostles  because  they  wished 
to  call  down  fire  upon  a  Samaritan  village,  and 
who  never  was  merciless  with  any  one  except  with 
the  bigots  ;  who  all  His  life  fought  against  this 
evil  spirit,  and  finally  was  Himself  crucified  by 
it  upon  the  Cross. 

Bigotry  will  shatter  the  peace  of  a  home  and 
tear  up  the  most  sacred  fellowship  of  human 
society  by  the  roots,  dividing  a  wife  from  her 
husband,  and  setting  children  against  their 
parents,  and  will  put  an  intolerable  strain  upon 
the  most  tender  and  sincere  friendship.  I  have 
known,  to  mention  a  few  cases  out  of  a  sad 
catalogue,  a  wife  prefer  that  her  husband  should 
attend  no  place  of  worship,  and  live  as  a  practical 
infidel,  rather  than  belong  to  another  denomina¬ 
tion  than  her  own  ;  a  daughter  refuse  to  be 
present  at  prayers  in  her  father’s  house,  or  even 
say  the  Lord’s  Prayer  with  her  mother,  because 
her  father  and  mother,  most  devout  people,  did 
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not  belong  to  the  strictest  sect  of  the  Pharisees  ; 
an  ordained  minister  of  Jesus  Christ  refuse  to 
worship  for  a  single  day  under  the  ministry  of 
his  venerable  father,  because  the  son  had  seen 
fit  to  leave  his  father’s  church,  and  belonged  to 
another,  which  held  virtually  the  same  Catholic 
creed  ;  and  a  missionary  staying  on  his  travels 
at  the  station  of  another  church,  and  worshipping 
on  the  Lord’s  Day  with  his  fellow  Christians, 
being  refused  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord’s  Supper, 
the  symbol  of  unity  and  love,  in  the  face  of  the 
heathen,  because,  although  he  had  been  baptized, 
he  had  not  been  baptized  under  the  same  con¬ 
ditions  and  forms  as  his  hosts.  Could  anything 
be  more  senseless  from  the  standpoint  of  reason, 
more  disastrous  from  the  standpoint  of  charity, 
or  more  lamentable  from  the  standpoint  of  Christ  ? 

Is  it  to  be  for  one  moment  imagined  that  if 
Christ  appeared  in  the  midst  of  His  disciples  on 
earth,  who  Himself  was  called  a  Samaritan,  and 
made  a  Samaritan  heretic  to  be  the  type  of 
charity  in  His  parable,  that  He  would  confirm 
those  distinctions  which  our  narrowness  has 
created,  or  that  we  would  dare  to  mention  them 
for  one  instant  in  His  presence  ?  Is  it  credible 
to  any  one  who  has  read  the  Gospels  that  Christ 
would  receive  into  His  favour  a  person  who  did 
not  love  Him,  nor  keep  His  commandments,  be¬ 
cause  he  held  the  creed  of  the  Church,  and  called 
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Christ  “  Lord,  Lord  ”  ?  Or  that  He  would  cast 
out,  and  refuse  to  count  as  His  friend,  one  who 
had  done  homage  by  faithful  and  thorough-going 
obedience  to  the  law  of  love,  because,  through  the 
influence  of  heredity  or  the  limitations  of  the 
human  mind,  he  had  made  some  mistake  about 
the  person  of  the  Lord  ?  Our  Master  was  not 
blind  to  character,  not  immoral  in  His  charity  ; 
He  also  had  His  dividing  line  and  made  His  own 
distinctions.  Upon  the  one  side  He  placed  those 
who  were  sincere  and  lowly,  and  trustful  and 
kindly  in  deed,  and  those,  in  spite  of  their  failings, 
He  counted  His  friends.  And  on  the  other  side 
He  set  those  who  were  self-righteous  and  high- 
minded,  and  uncharitable  and  bitter  of  spirit, 
and  those,;  in  spite  of  all  their  self-satisfaction 
and  correct  thinking  and  good  works,  He  did  not 
count  His  friends.  It  is  dangerous  for  His  short¬ 
sighted  and  frail  disciples  to  sit  in  judgment  upon 
their  fellow  men  ;  but,  if  we  allow  ourselves  to 
justify  anything,  let  it  ever  be  goodness  ;  if  we 
allow  ourselves  to  condemn  anything,  let  it  ever 
be  wickedness  ;  and,  if  we  justify,  let  it  be  in 
humility  ;  if  we  condemn,  let  it  be  in  charity. 
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DISCONTENTMENT 

WHEN  St.  Paul— that  most  manly  and 
cheerful  of  Christians — wrote  to  his 
friends  from  a  prison  and  declared  that  he  had 
learned,  in  whatsoever  state  he  was,  to  be  content, 
he  set  an  example  to  good  people  which  is  much 
needed  and  very  little  followed.  It  is  customary 
for  a  pious  Scot,  especially  if  he  be  a  countryman, 
to  answer  any  inquiry  about  his  condition  with 
a  resigned  air  and  this  severely  qualified  phrase, 
“  I  daurna  complain.”  What  he  seems  to  mean, 
and  really  does  mean  in  the  background  of  his 
mind,  is  that  the  natural  attitude  of  a  serious 
person  should  be  complaint  about  something,  but 
that  circumstances  have  taken  away  his  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Having  looked  on  the  right  hand  and 
the  left,  he  cannot  for  the  moment  find  anything 
wrong,  and  therefore,  while  it  would  indicate  a 
shallow  and  frivolous  mind  to  be  glad,  he  has 
not  the  audacity  to  mourn.  No  doubt  this  mood 
is  deepened  amid  the  sombre  environment  of  the 
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north,  and  under  the  influence  of  a  severe  religious 
tradition ;  yet  everywhere  one  conies  across 
people  who  call  themselves  Christians,  and  in 
many  ways  have  a  right  to  the  name,  but  who 
cultivate  the  grace  of  discontentment,  and  who 
very  seldom  fail  in  the  courage  of  complaining. 
So  far  as  one  can  gather  they  regard  contented 
and  optimistic  people  with  grave  disapproval,  and 
consider  them  thoughtless  and  unchastened,  and, 
as  for  the  merriment  of  the  young,  it  is  in  their 
eyes  only  the  prelude  to  a  sharp  awakening. 
For  themselves  they  have  gone  to  the  heart  of 
things  and  seen  an  end  of  all  perfection.  They 
look  out  on  life  through  smoke-coloured  spec¬ 
tacles,  and  are  quite  convinced  that  everything  is 
wrong,  and  that  the  attitude  of  a  really  serious 
person  ought  to  be  one  of  protest. 

They  have  also  learned  something,  and  that  is, 
in  whatsoever  state  they  find  themselves,  to  be 
discontented.  If  you  inquire  for  their  health, 
and  they  happen  to  be  shamefully  well,  they  will 
hasten  to  tell  you  that  it  would  be  a  mercy  if 
their  worldly  affairs  were  as  flourishing  as  their 
bodies  ;  and  if  you  touch  on  their  worldly  affairs, 
and  there  is  nothing  wrong  with  them,  they  will 
put  it  to  you.  What  is  the  good  of  money  if  you 
have  not  health  ?  If  you  congratulate  a  mother 
of  this  kind  upon  the  rosy  cheeks  of  her  children, 
she  will  express  the  pious  hope,  in  which  she 
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evidently  does  not  largely  share,  that  everything 
about  the  children  may  be  as  satisfactory  as  their 
appearance  ;  and  if  it  is  their  character  you 
praise,  then  she  reminds  you  that  they  are  still 
young  and  their  evil  days  may  be  coming.  A 
merchant  of  this  kind  may  have  done  well  last 
year,  but  he  makes  no  doubt  it  will  be  different 
this  year,  and  even  his  successes  might  have 
been  doubled  if  he  had  had  the  fortune  of  his 
neighbours.  And  to  hear  a  minister  of  this  spirit 
speak,  you  would  suppose  that  he  had  never 
done  any  good  in  his  life,  and  that  his  congre¬ 
gation  was  largely  composed  of  reprobates. 
According  to  such  people  the  Church  of  God 
was  never  in  worse  case,  and  the  only  hope  for 
the  world  is  a  huge  conflagration.  The  spirit 
of  discontentment  fairly  possesses  them,  and 
there  is  nothing,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest 
in  life,  which  does  not  afford  them  cause  of 
complaint. 

No  house  is  so  ill-built  or  uncomfortable,  no 
children  so  ill-bred  and  unintelligent,  no  food  so 
badly  cooked,  and  no  household  arrangement  so 
poorly  managed,  no  servants  so  ungrateful  and 
incapable  as  theirs.  By  a  remarkable  contrivance 
of  Providence  the  sun  which  shines  on  every 
other  home  hides  himself  behind  a  cloud  above 
theirs,  and  all  things  work  together  for  evil  unto 
them. 
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The  discontented  may  be  most  excellent  people 
and  a  pattern  of  all  the  virtues — and  for  some 
reason  they  are  usually  respectable — but  it  cannot 
be  said  that  one  hankers  after  their  company, 
or  that  they  are  easy  to  live  with.  They  are 
perpetually  losing  relatives,  of  whom  they  have 
an  inexhaustible  stock,  meeting  with  accidents 
which  are  mere  commonplaces  in  their  lives, 
suffering  frauds  of  a  quite  unusual  description, 
and  afflicted  with  religious  doubts  which  trouble 
no  other  person.  The  sound  of  tears  is  in  their 
voices,  and  their  faces  are  cast  into  the  shade 
of  mourning  at  all  times  and  seasons  ;  they 
whine  and  grumble  till  their  very  souls  live  and 
move  and  have  their  being  in  an  atmosphere  of 
peevishness.  If  I  may  be  allowed  to  use  a  Scots 
word  of  great  force,  such  people  are  always 
“  girning.”  Whether  they  be  rich  or  poor,  but 
more  likely  if  they  be  rich,  whether  they  be  high 
or  low,  but  less  likely  if  they  be  low,  and  whether 
they  be  religious  or  non-religious,  but  quite  as 
likely  if  they  be  religious,  they  “  girn."  And 
they  are  a  nuisance  to  every  person,  and  must 
be  a  torment  to  themselves. 

One  grows  impatient  with  those  miserables 
when  he  compares  them  with  that  delightful 
kind  of  person  of  whom  every  one  says,  “  He  is 
so  contented."  Sometimes  it  is  a  child  who  is 
in  great  pain  and  pretends  he  is  not  suffering ; 
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sometimes  a  chronic  invalid  who  in  her  weakness 
is  ever  thinking  of  other  people  and  putting 
strong  men  to  shame  ;  sometimes  it  is  a  man 
who  has  suffered  a  reverse  in  business,  but  en¬ 
larges  on  God’s  mercy  in  leaving  him  health  ; 
sometimes  it  is  a  mourner  who  has  endured  a 
great  bereavement,  but  has  discovered  all  kinds 
of  kindness  in  the  providence  of  God  and  in  the 
sympathy  of  friends.  They  see  the  bright  side 
in  everything,  they  are  sure  that  things  might 
have  been  worse,  they  are  astonished  at  the  help 
they  have  received,  their  memory  fails  them  to 
relate  the  gifts  of  God  in  their  life.  When  you 
would  have  said  that  everything  was  against 
them  and  would  have  offered  them  your  sym¬ 
pathy,  they  anticipate  you  by  declaring  that 
mercy  only  has  followed  them  all  their  days. 
Some  whom  they  love  are  spared  to  them,  and 
for  that  they  are  thankful ;  some  are  in  the 
Father’s  House,  and  for  that  they  are  still  more 
thankful ;  once,  no  doubt,  they  were  richer,  but 
they  did  not  know  then  how  many  friends  they 
had  ;  and  once  they  were  stronger,  but  they  were 
not  then  so  near  God.  You  dare  not  condole 
with  them,  it  were  an  impertinence  ;  they  dare 
not  do  anything  else  but  thank  God,  it  were 
impiety.  “  Through  the  goodness  of  God,”  one 
wrote  to  me,  "  I  am  confined  for  life  to  a  chair,” 
and  at  that  word  I  was  ashamed  within  my  soul 
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and  despised  myself  for  a  hundred  petulant 
complaints ;  and  long  years  ago  I  used  to  go  and 
learn  contentment  from  an  old  saint,  blind  and 
dependent  upon  charity,  who,  lying  helpless  in 
her  bed,  taught  a  glen  of  stalwart  people  to  pray 
and  hope. 

Peevish  people  are  not  inclined  to  learn  from 
the  contented,  whom  they  are  apt  to  judge  as 
either  more  fortunate  or  less  sensitive  than  them¬ 
selves,  and  they  do  not  regard  their  own  dissatis¬ 
faction  with  everything  and  everybody  as  a  sin, 
but  rather  as  an  indirect  proof  of  piety.  Yet 
even  the  most  confirmed  grumbler  may  be  moved 
by  the  suggestion  that  he  is  an  appreciable  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  weight  of  life.  A  peevish  husband 
(or  wife),  a  peevish  child  (or  parent),  a  peevish 
master  (or  servant),  a  peevish  friend  (or  partner), 
a  peevish  minister,  means  so  much  more  depres¬ 
sion,  irritation,  and  hindrance  to  those  with  whom 
they  are  connected  and  with  whom  they  must 
work.  As  a  stone  in  the  shoe,  and  as  sand  in 
the  eye,  so  are  discontented  people  in  a  home, 
and  in  society.  If  they  allow  themselves  to 
grumble  long  enough,  they  will  wear  out  people’s 
patience  and  break  their  temper  and  rob  life  of 
its  sweetness,  and,  if  they  be  religious  people,  will 
destroy  their  neighbour’s  faith  in  God  ;  for,  if  this 
poor  whimpering  be  all  that  faith  can  do,  then 
better  be  a  brave-hearted  man  of  the  world. 
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The  cause  of  discontentment  is  different  with 
different  people.  With  one  it  may  be  the  result 
of  having  been  spoiled  as  a  child ;  for  a  petted 
child  who  has  been  denied  nothing,  and  has  never 
been  taught  to  deny  herself  anything,  is  almost 
certain  to  turn  out  a  fretful  adult.  Weakness 
of  body  may  be  the  excuse  with  another ;  for 
frequent  pain  is  apt  to  cramp  the  mind,  and  dis¬ 
ordered  nerves  give  distorted  views  of  life.  The 
excitement  of  pleasure  which  cannot  be  always 
sustained  creates  with  another  class  a  pitiable 
reaction  in  which  everything  turns  to  ashes,  and 
the  world  is  clothed  with  greyness.  A  strain  of 
sourness  in  the  blood  accounts  for  some  people  s 
peevishness,  who  seem  to  be  born  with  a  carping, 
critical,  and  ungenerous  nature.  And  the  souls 
of  others  have  been  imprisoned  in  a  narrow  creed 
from  which  they  look  out  upon  the  world  as 
through  the  slits  of  a  dungeon.  No  doubt,  also, 
calamities  and  afflictions  which  have  not  been 
rightly  received,  and  have  not  brought  people 
nearer  to  the  heart  of  God,  have  created  standing 
quarrels  between  the  person  and  Providence,  so 
that  they  cannot  believe  either  in  the  Divine 
wisdom  or  the  Divine  love.  Whatever  be  the 
particular  reason,  discontentment  means  a  twist 
of  the  soul,  so  that  the  person  cannot  take  a  sane 
or  wholesome  view  of  life. 

Discontented  people  ought  to  be  chided  for 
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their  cowardice  and  moved  to  bravery  ;  and  it 
would  be  well  for  them  if  they  not  only  read 
St.  Pauls  letters,  but  also  gave  an  hour  or  two 
to  the  discourses  of  Epictetus.  We  know  little 
of  that  wise  and  gallant  Stoic’s  life,  but  all  that 
we  do  know  of  his  circumstances  is  sad.  He 
had  been  a  slave,  and  he  was  always  poor  ;  he 
was  lame  from  his  birth,  and  lived  in  loneliness 
till  he  adopted  a  child  which  had  been  exposed 
to  die.  He  wrote  nothing  ;  his  discourses  were 
taken  down  by  a  disciple,  and  through  them  all 
there  breathed  the  spirit  of  devotion  to  the  will 
of  God,  and  glad  acceptance  of  the  hardships  of 
life.  He  beseeches  his  disciple  to  conform  his 
mind  to  the  mind  of  Him  who  administers  the 
world,  and  to  wish  that  everything  may  happen 
as  it  does.  “  We  ought  to  go  to  be  instructed,” 
he  used  to  say,  “  not  that  we  may  change  the 
constitution  of  things,  for  we  have  not  the  power, 
nor  is  it  better  that  we  should  have  the  power, 
but  in  order  that  we  may  maintain  our  minds 
in  harmony  with  the  things  which  happen.”  And 
he  used  to  point  out  the  hopelessness  and  pain¬ 
fulness  of  rebellion  when  one  dashes  himself 
against  the  order  of  the  world.  “  What,  then,  is 
the  punishment  of  those  who  do  not  accept  ?  It 
is  to  be  what  they  are.  Is  any  person  dissatisfied 
with  being  alone  ?  Let  him  be  alone.  Is  a  man 
dissatisfied  with  his  parents  ?  Let  him  be  a  bad 
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son,  and  lament.  Is  he  dissatisfied  with  his 
children  ?  Let  him  be  a  bad  father.  Cast  him 
into  prison.  What  prison  ?  Where  he  is  already, 
for  he  is  there  against  his  will ;  and  where  a  man 
is  against  his  will,  there  he  is  in  prison.  So 
Socrates  was  not  in  prison,  for  he  was  there 
willingly.” 

If  this  reverent  and  high-spirited  Roman  to 
whom  God  was  only  the  name  for  the  order  of 
the  universe,  could  yet  possess  his  soul  with  such 
sweet  patience,  what  may  justly  be  expected  of 
them  who  have  known  the  God  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  and  have  been  taught  to 
call  Him  Father  ?  If  a  man  believe  not  in  God 
at  all,  or  if  God  be  only  to  him  a  blind  force,  then 
he  may  be  lightly  judged  if  he  quarrels  with  the 
disasters  of  life  and  despairs  of  the  world.  But 
he  is  already  condemned  who  complains  of  his 
Father.  If  he  only  would  reflect,  he  might  be 
sure  that  there  is  no  life  without  its  reverses, 
that  smiling  faces  have  hidden  broken  hearts,  that 
almost  every  home  has  its  own  tragedy,  and  that 
the  most  splendid  homes  are  oftentimes  the 
saddest.  Be  sure,  my  discontented  friend,  if  the 
writer  may  be  allowed  to  speak  to  you  as  it  were 
face  to  face,  that  there  are  other  cases  quite  as 
hard  as  yours,  and  yet  that  no  one  of  His  childien 
has  been  unjustly  treated  by  his  Father.  It 
seems  a  shame  that  St.  Paul  should  be  kept  in 
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a  prison,  and  Nero  should  be  on  a  throne ;  but 
St.  Paul  was  perfectly  satisfied,  and  Nero  was 
utterly  miserable ;  and  St.  Paul  did  more  for  God 
and  for  the  world  in  his  prison  than  he  could 
have  done  as  Roman  Emperor.  God’s  best  be¬ 
loved  Son  and  our  elder  Brother  was  most  cruelly 
used  of  all  who  have  ever  lived ;  but  His  Father 
never  loved  Christ  so  well  as  when  He  hung  upon 
the  Cross ;  and  Christ  has  seen  of  the  travail  of 
His  soul  and  has  been  satisfied.  Prosperity  is  not 
of  necessity  a  blessing,  nor  adversity  a  curse  ; 
what  is  medicine  for  one  man  may  be  poison  for 
another,  and  the  discipline  which  brings  one  soul 
to  perfection  might  not  suit  his  neighbour.  The 
remedy  for  all  our  questioning  and  complaining, 
for  our  grudges  against  Providence  and  our  un¬ 
belief,  is  a  larger  and  simpler  faith  in  our  Heavenly 
Father,  and  the  firm  conviction  : 

Ill  that  He  blesses  is  our  good. 

And  unblest  good  is  ill ; 

And  all  is  right  that  seems  most  wrong, 

If  it  be  His  sweet  will. 
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BECAUSE  HE  DOES  NOT  UNDERSTAND 
WHAT  CHRISTIANITY  IS 

“  Then  said  J  esus  unto  His  disciples,  If  any  man  will  come  after 
Me,  let  him  deny  himself,  and  take  up  his  cross,  and  follow  Me.” — 
St.  Matt.  xvi.  24. 

IT  may  be  a  bold  thing  to  say,  but  it  is  per¬ 
fectly  true,  that  a  great  many  men  are  not 
Christians  because  they  do  not  know  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  Christianity.  The  Christian  Church 
is  such  an  elaborate  institution,  with  her  buildings 
and  her  services,  her  sacraments  and  her  mini¬ 
sters  ;  and  the  Christian  theology  is  so  profound 
and  complicated,  with  its  doctrines  about  God 
and  man,  sin  and  salvation ;  and  the  Christian 
life  has  become  so  conventional,  with  its  rules 
and  customs, — that  not  one  man  out  of  twenty  has 
ever  got  through  the  forms  to  the  spirit  or  has 
ever  looked  at  Christ  in  the  Gospels  with  his 
own  eyes  and  heard  Him  speak  with  his  own 
ears.  It  does  not  matter  that  Christ  spoke  with 
the  utmost  clearness  upon  all  occasions  and  was 
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never  plainer  than  in  laying  down  the  conditions 
of  discipleship.  If  a  hundred  were  placed  at 
a  table  with  a  pencil  and  a  sheet  of  paper  before 
them,  one  wonders  how  many  could  write  down 
what  Christ  demanded  of  His  followers.  One 
hazards  the  guess  that  there  would  be  twenty 
different  answers,  and  half  of  them  at  least  would 
be  beside  the  mark.  This  is  a  misfortune. 
Many  more  men  would  be  Christians  if  they 
distinctly  grasped  the  necessary  elements  of 
Christianity,  but  they  have  heard  so  much  about 
Christianity  that  they  really  do  not  know  what 
it  is.  In  fact  they  cannot  see  the  wood  for  the 
trees. 

For  instance,  there  is  the  man — and  that  is  my 
point  now — who  is  unable  to  call  himself  by  the 
name  of  our  Master  upon  intellectual  grounds, 
either  because  he  thinks  he  understands  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity  and  cannot  accept 
them,  or  because  he  thinks  he  is  not  fit  to  under¬ 
stand  them,  and  so  of  course  gives  them  up  in 
despair.  One  is  too  honest,  and  the  other  is  too 
modest  to  be  a  Christian  ;  and  the  barrier  in  both 
cases  is,  say  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  or  the 
Deity  of  Christ,  or  Election,  or  Future  Punish¬ 
ment.  This  religion  they  feel  is  too  theoretical 
and  too  learned,  too  much  taken  up  with  things 
which  cannot  be  proved  and  which  have  no 
bearing  on  our  present  life.  If  Christianity 
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were  only  stripped  of  her  doctrines,  and  there 
never  had  been  such  a  thing  as  the  Nicene  Creed, 
if  Christianity  had  been  only  simply  a  practical 
principle  of  life,  they  also  might  have  been 
Christians.  And  they  give  pledges  of  sincerity 
in  this  desire  by  listening  to  any  voice  that  will 
speak  plainly  to  the  heart  and  conscience,  and  by 
openly  admiring  any  Christian  who  lives  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount.  Here  they  say  is  some¬ 
thing  intelligible,  and  here  is  something  excellent. 

Well,  let  me  say  in  passing  that  it  is  not  reason¬ 
able  for  any  man  to  gird  at  Christianity  because 
our  religion  has  very  lofty  and  deep  doctrines 
which  certainly  exercise  the  intellect  and  strain 
the  imagination.  It  does  not  matter  how  practi¬ 
cal  and  how  near  to  life  a  subject  may  be,  it  must 
have  its  theory,  and  that  theory  is  science.  In¬ 
telligent  men  will  investigate  where  light  comes 
from,  what  rate  it  travels  at,  and  how  it  is  trans¬ 
mitted  ;  they  will  toil  to  find  out  the  properties 
and  energies  and  effects  of  heat ;  they  will  work 
night  and  day  to  master  the  laws  which  regulate 
the  action  of  the  mysterious  electric  force;  and 
books  will  be  written  upon  those  subjects  full  of 
calculations,  based  on  pure  mathematics,  and 
giving  the  results  of  the  most  laborious  experi¬ 
ments.  Are  we  on  that  account  to  think  the  less 
of  light  and  electricity,  or  to  quarrel  with  the 
teachers  of  physical  science  ?  We  do  not 
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wonder  at  men,  and  we  do  not  despise  them,  who 
spend  all  their  life  studying  the  lowest  and 
meanest  forms  of  animal  life,  because  we  know 
that  all  life  is  worth  study,  and  knowledge  gained 
about  a  zoophyte  might  be  a  contribution  tc 
knowledge  about  ourselves.  Business  men  are 
beginning  to  realise  that  science  lies  behind 
manufacture,  and  that  trained  brains  are  a  power 
in  commerce.  Is  it  not  therefore  crude  and 
hasty  to  complain  that  Christians  should  have 
inquired  into  the  mysteries  which  lie  behind 
religion,  and  that  they  would  have  been  sus¬ 
picious  of  their  creed  if  it  contained  no  mystery  ? 
Surely  God  is  as  worthy  of  study  as  elec¬ 
tricity,  and  His  mighty  work  in  the  spiritual 
sphere  as  the  action  of  worms  on  the  surface  of 
the  earth.  Why  should  not  religion  have  her 
philosophers  and  investigators,  her  libraries  and 
laboratories  ?  Christian  men  should  rather  be 
proud  that  their  faith  affords  an  inexhaustible 
province  for  the  mind,  and  yields  up  treasures  at 
the  lowest  depths  ;  the  people  who  are  not  Chris¬ 
tians  ought  to  feel  that  our  religion  is  commended 
by  the  fact  that  it  has  called  the  keenest  and  most 
restless  intellects  to  its  service  from  St.  Augustine 
to  Cardinal  Newman. 

Having  made  this  plea  for  the  science  of 
Christianity,  let  me  now  go  on  to  say  that  its 
theory  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  its 
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practice.  People  use  the  telephone  every  day 
without  understanding  in  the  slightest  degree  how 
sound  is  conveyed  by  the  electric  wire,  and  we 
walk  beneath  the  light  of  the  stars  without  even 
knowing  their  names.  Jesus  left  it  to  others, 
to  St.  Paul  and  to  the  theologians,  to  argue  out 
Christianity ;  but  He  Himself  brought  Christianity 
near  and  made  Christianity  plain.  From  the 
beginning  of  His  ministry  to  the  end  He  asked  no 
one  to  accept  any  creed,  except  to  believe  in 
Him ;  and  there  must  be  something  wrong  in  the 
man  who  does  not  believe  in  Jesus  Christ.  What 
qils  him  in  regard  to  Christ  ?  What  is  wanting 
in  Christ  ?  Where  did  he  ever  see  one  better  ? 
Can  he  imagine  any  master  greater  ?  Christ 
indulged  in  no  speculations,  however  fascinating, 
and  however  fruitful,  from  the  day  He  met  His 
first  disciples  on  to  the  night  He  bade  them 
good-bye.  He  always  called  to  action,  and  was 
much  more  concerned  about  what  a  man  did  and 
what  a  man  was  than  what  he  thought  and  said. 
Jesus  did  not  make  His  plea  with  arguments 
about  the  origin  of  things  and  the  nature  of  things, 
but  with  invitations  to  abandon  that  which  was 
evil  and  to  cleave  to  that  which  was  good.  A 
New  Testament  has  been  published  m  which  our 
Lord’s  words  throughout  the  whole  book  are 
printed  in  red,  and  it  were  worth  while  that  a 
man  should  purchase  that  red-letter  Testament 
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in  order  to  see  what  Christ  really  said.  He  will 
find  that  the  words  of  the  Lord  are  flung  into 
relief  not  merely  by  the  coloured  type,  but  by 
their  simplicity  and  beauty,  by  their  reality  and 
attractiveness. 

What  then  does  Jesus  lay  upon  His  disciples 
as  the  condition  of  Christianity  if  He  does  not 
lay  doctrine  ?  Two  things  ;  and  both  of  them 
are  most  reasonable.  He  must  be  prepared  to 
deny  himself.  And  that  does  not  mean  that  he 
should  torture  his  body,  or  refuse  the  joy  of  life, 
or  fetter  himself  by  conventional  habits,  or  be  an 
ascetic  in  any  shape  or  fashion  ;  but  it  does 
mean  that  he  should  watch  and  curb  his  lower 
self.  There  are  the  remains  of  the  beast  in  every 
one  of  us ;  and  Christ  expects  a  man  to  keep  his 
passions  in  order,  to  live  cleanly,  to  regulate  his 
temper,  to  beat  down  envy,  to  overcome  avarice. 
And  the  other  demand  is  that  he  cultivate  his 
higher  self,  for  there  is  the  prophecy  of  a  saint  in 
every  one  of  us  as  well  as  the  trace  of  a  beast. 
Most  of  us  indeed  are  half-way,  and  neither 
one  nor  the  other.  "  You  must  carry  the  Cross,” 
said  Christ ;  and  by  this  He  meant  that  we  must 
live  for  other  people  and  not  for  ourselves,  that  we 
must  make  sacrifices  to  fulfil  great  ends,  that  we 
must  accept  heavy  burdens  to  lighten  weak 
shoulders,  and  that  we  must  not  be  afraid  of  a 
little  suffering.  “  If  any  man  would  be  my 
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disciple/’  Christ  says,  “  he  must  pledge  himself 
to  a  great  effort  in  his  soul  and  life  to  kill  the  bad 
and  feed  the  good.”  Is  not  this  intelligible, 
is  not  this  reasonable,  is  not  this  admirable  ? 
Well,  the  man  who  is  doing  this  with  purpose  of 
heart  is  a  Christian. 

Verify  what  I  say,  and  satisfy  yourselves  that 
this  is  the  rule  of  working  Christianity.  Christ 
expounded  the  life  He  wanted  a  man  to  live  and 
which  He  hved  Himself  in  what  is  called  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  contained  in  the  fifth,  sixth 
and  seventh  chapters  of  St.  Matthew’s  Gospel — 
one  mass  of  blazing  red — and  He  declared  that  if 
any  man  did  those  sayings  he  had  built  his  house 
upon  a  rock.  He  used  to  illustrate  this  principle 
in  parables  such  as  that  of  the  Good  Samaritan 
who  did  his  duty  at  a  cost  to  his  neighbour  by 
the  roadside.  He  laid  it  down  in  His  last  great 
commandment  before  He  died  in  words  that 
come  to  the  same  thing:  “Love  one  another 
as  I  have  loved  you.  Greater  love  hath  no  man 
than  this,  that  a  man  lay  down  his  life  for  his 
friend.”  And  he  burned  upon  every  mind  the 
action  of  this  principle  in  His  account  of  the  Last 
Judgment,  where  the  sheep  are  the  people  who 
have  lived  after  this  fashion,  not  for  themselves, 
and  the  goats  are  those  who  have  lived  after  the 
other  fashion,  for  themselves.  No  one  can  read 
the  Gospels  without  understanding  what  Christ 
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asked  of  a  man  who  wished  to  be  His  disciple, 
and  what  it  was  to  be  a  Christian  according  to 
Christ. 

Perhaps  a  man  is  inclined  to  think  that,  if  this 
be  Christianity,  he  could  be  a  Christian.  Perhaps 
you  are  a  Christian  already,  like  the  man  who 
had  been  talking  prose  all  his  life  and  never 
knew  it.  You  have  been  living  Christianly  in 
a  plain  straightforward  fashion.  Let  us  see. 
You  have  always  been  puzzled  by  doctrine,  and 
do  not  greatly  love  to  hear  it.  Quite  so  !  Then 
I  fancy  you  are  never  going  to  be  a  theologian. 
You  have  never  made  any  religious  profession 
and  you  do  not  like  to  talk  about  such  things. 
This  is  partly  a  matter  of  temperament,  and 
does  not  settle  the  case.  But  you  have  had  an 
honest  disgust  at  sin  and  a  manly  contempt  for 
meanness.  You  have  cherished  a  heart  of 
gratitude  and  piety  towards  your  father  and 
mother;  you  have  thought  of  other  people, 
especially  people  who  are  poor,  or  weak,  or  in 
trouble,  or  cast  down.  You  have  done  service 
to  such  people,  and  I  have  heard  you  are  often 
doing  good-natured  things.  They  say  you  have 
a  kindly  temper,  and  that  any  work  given  you 
to  do,  you  do  as  well  as  you  can.  No  doubt 
you  have  your  faults,  and  I  have  noticed  that 
you  make  very  little  of  yourself,  counting  your¬ 
self  quite  an  ordinary  person,  and  being  willing 
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to  take  a  very  ordinary  man’s  place.  It  appears 
to  me — and  perhaps  I  am  as  good  a  judge  as 
you,  and  better  than  you  are  of  yourself — that 
you  were  quite  right  a  minute  ago,  although  you 
said  it  half  in  irony.  I  identify  you,  and  I 
explain  you  to  yourself ;  the  Spirit  of  Christ  has 
been  with  you,  and  working  in  you,  although 
you  were  not  conscious  of  Him,  and  you  have 
been  following  Christ  in  the  way  of  His  life, 
although  you  did  not  know  Him.  He  has  been 
guiding  you  and  changing  you,  although  He 

has  been  hidden  from  you. 

Come,  my  fellow  disciple,  let  me  encourage 
you  and  invite  you  to  take  your  place  in  the 
ranks  of  Christian  men.  You  are  one  of  us,  for 
you  are  fighting  with  us  in  the  great  battle, 
and  following  the  same  Lord.  He  knows  you, 
and  He  acknowledges  you,  though  you  have 
not  yet  known  and  acknowledged  Him.  I  do 
not  ask  you  to  do  this  publicly  by  speech,  for 
that  is  not  my  point ;  but  I  welcome  you  as  a 
fellow  Christian,  and  I  ask  you  within  your 
soul  to  acknowledge  Him  whose  call  you  have 
heard,  and  whose  commandment  you  are  keep¬ 
ing,  and  I  plead  with  you  that  now,  when  you 
think  of  Christ,  you  will  think  of  Him  as  your 
Friend  and  Saviour.  You  will  not  speak  again 
of  Christianity  as  if  it  were  foreign  to  you,  of 
Christ  as  if  the  Lord  and  you  were  strangers  ; 
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you  are  not  strangers,  and  I  plead  that  you  will 
leave  your  heart  open  to  Him  and  allow  Him  to 
help  you,  that  in  the  battle  of  sacrifice  and  of 
service  His  Grace  may  be  sufficient  for  you, 
His  friend  and  His  disciple. 
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BECAUSE  THERE  ARE  SO  MAN? 
DIVISIONS  AMONG  CHRISTIANS 


“  That  they  all  may  be  one,  that  the  world  may  believe  that 
Thou  hast  sent  Me.” — John  xvii.  21. 


HEN  some  one  gives  as  his  reason  for  not 


V  V  being  a  Christian  that  a  great  many 
professing  Christians  are  persons  of  unworthy 
character,  he  may  be  perfectly  sincere  ;  but  his 
reason  is  much  more  plausible  than  logical. 
When  another  man  alleges  the  diversities  within 
Christianity  for  his  standing  outside,  he  comes 
much  nearer  the  heart  of  things,  and  can  make, 
if  he  pleases,  a  strong  appeal  to  our  Master 
Himself.  His  case  is  something  like  this,  when 
it  is  stated  with  a  little  care.  Jesus  Christ  came, 
according  to  His  own  statement,  to  found  a 
society  which  may  be  called  either  the  Kingdom 
of  God  or  the  Christian  Church  ;  this  society 
was  to  consist  of  His  loyal  disciples,  the  men 
who  believed  in  and  obeyed  Him.  He  was  to 
be  their  Lord,  they  were  to  be  His  servants  ; 
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they  were  to  be  separate  from  the  world,  and  to 
be  united  in  Him.  They  were  to  practise  certain 
rites  together,  such  as  baptism  and  the  Lord’s 
Supper,  and  to  have  common  worship.  His 
Spirit  was  to  dwell  in  them  individually  and 
collectively,  guiding  and  sanctifying  them.  They 
were  to  help  one  another,  defend  one  another, 
suffer  for  one  another,  and  love  one  another. 
The  society  was  to  find  its  distinctive  character 
and  life  in  love  ;  it  was  to  be  the  home  and  spring 
of  love  upon  earth,  a  haven  of  peace  and  a  refuge 
for  the  oppressed.  By  love  it  was  to  serve 
the  world,  and  by  love  it  was  to  prove  its  divinity, 
and  to  prove  that  Christ  had  come  from  God. 
“  That,”  says  my  friend,  “  is  what  the  Church 
was  intended  to  be  ”  ;  and  if  it  had  been  this 
working  model  of  unity,  then  it  would  have 
presented  an  irresistible  argument  to  every 
candid  man  that  it  was  of  God.  Amid  a  broken 
and  distracted  society,  quarrelling,  persecuting, 
and  fighting,  one  would  have  had  this  colony 
of  Heaven  and  earthly  illustration  of  the  glory 
of  love.  To  have  refused  to  be  a  Christian 
would,  in  such  circumstances,  have  been  to 
refuse  God  Himself. 

“  Go  on,”  I  say.  “  I  know  what  is  coming.” 
Possibly  my  friend  courteously  abandons  his 
right,  because  we  all  know  what  he  can  say. 
He  can  point  if  he  pleases  to  the  innumerable 
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number  of  sects — is  it  three  hundred  in  this 


country  ?— into  which  Christianity  has  been 
up,  and  one  never  knows  when  there  may 
be  another  added  to  the  futile  controversies 
and  outrageous  persecutions  of  the  past, 
to  the  jealousies  and  rivalries  among  Christian 
denominations,  to  the  varieties  of  creed  and 
contrasts  of  worship,  to  the  bitterness  which  is 
infused  into  any  public  question  when  Christian 
theology  enters  the  field,  to  the  unscrupulous 
and  unmannerly  tone  of  certain  sections  of 
religious  work,  and  to  the  acrimony  and  bigotry 
of  religious  society.  What  is  he  to  do  ?  This 
is  how  he  would  put  it.  An  English  Non¬ 
conformist  says  that,  if  a  man  be  called  of  God 


and  chosen  of  the  people,  he  is  a  valid  minister, 
whether  hands  be  laid  on  him  or  not.  The 
Presbyterian  Church  says  he  must  be  ordained 
by  three  presbyters,  or  else  he  may  not  ad¬ 
minister  the  Sacrament.  The  Anglican  Church 
insists  that  no  one  can  administer  a  valid  Sacra¬ 
ment  unless  he  be  ordained  by  a  bishop  in  the 
Apostolic  succession,  and  that,  consequently,  one 
who  desires  the  full  benefits  of  Christianity  should 
be  a  member  of  the  Anglican  Church.  And  then 
the  Roman  informs  us  that  the  Anglican  orders 
are  absolutely  worthless,  and  that  their  clergy¬ 
men,  from  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  down¬ 
wards,  are  only  laymen.  This  is  very  perplexing ; 
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but  more  remains.  One  Christian  holds  that 
every  word  in  the  Bible  is  inspired,  and  another 
that  the  Bible  only  contains  the  message  of 
God,  and  the  form  is  of  man.  One  Christian 
holds  that  the  religious  life  is  fed  chiefly  on  the 
Holy  Sacrament  of  Holy  Communion,  and 
another  by  the  study  of  scripture  and  the  means 
of  preaching.  One  holds  that  a  person  elected 
into  everlasting  life  is  saved  for  ever,  and  another 
that  he  may  fall  away.  One  holds  that  Christ 
died  to  expiate  the  wrath  of  God,  and  another 
that  He  died  to  win  men  to  God.  One  that 
He  bore  the  penalty  which  was  deserved  by 
the  human  soul,  and  another  that  he  died  a 
sacrifice  to  the  will  of  God.  One  considers  that 
religion  is  outside  art  and  literature  and  politics, 
and  another  that  it  is  the  sanctification  and 
illumination  of  every  department  of  human 
thought  and  progress.  The  outsider  is  perplexed, 
and  says  that  when  he  desires  to  be  a  Christian 
he  cannot  get  an  answer  to  three  questions. 
Where  am  I  to  go  ? — that  is  to  say,  to  which 
denomination  ?  What  am  I  to  believe  ? — that 
God  is  a  despot  or  a  father  ?  What  am  I  to 
do  ? — to  live  as  a  monk  or  man  ?  And  so  the 
conclusion  of  the  matter  is  that  he  does  not  see 
his  way  to  call  himself  a  Christian  at  all.  I 
have  stated  the  case,  I  think,  with  some  force, 
and  I  have  done  so  with  intention,  for  there  is 
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a  great  deal  of  reason  in  the  suggestion  that 
Christian  people  are  only  beginning  to  realise  the 
injury  which  their  disunity  does  to  faith.  The 
divisions  in  Christendom  are  a  flagrant  fact, 
and  one  which  cannot  be  exaggerated.  We 
ought  to  lay  this  scandal  deeply  to  heart,  and  to 
face  it  as  we  have  never  done.  It  is  not  enough 
that  the  various  branches  of  the  Christian  Church 
should  hold  councils  and  congresses,  and  busy 
themselves  with  their  own  affairs,  and  con¬ 
gratulate  themselves  upon  their  particular  pro¬ 
gress.  They  ought  to  face  the  questions,  why  are 
we  separate  from  our  brethren  ?  and  why  is 
Christianity  split  into  a  variety  of  churches  ? 
One  would  think,  from  the  indifference  of  a 
number  of  Christian  people  to  the  disunity  of 
the  Christian  Church,  that  there  is  no  difference 
between  churches  and  banks,  or  insurance 
companies,  and  that  each  is  fully  justified  in 
its  separate  existence,  if  it  is  doing  profitable 
business ;  and  that  there  is  no  more  reason  to 
deplore  the  divisions  of  Christianity  than  for  one 
firm  to  deplore  that  it  is  not  united  with  the  firm 
next  door.  May  I  suggest  that  Christian  people 
should  cleanse  their  minds  from  two  fallacies  in 
this  matter  which  are  apt  to  narcotise  their  con¬ 
science.  One  is  that  Christ  intended  His  Church, 
instead  of  being  a  visible  unity,  to  be  a  con¬ 
glomeration  of  struggling  and  conflicting  sects. 
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There  is  not  the  slightest  sign  that  that  was 
His  idea  of  the  Christian  society.  In  my  text 
He  prays  that  His  people  may  be  one,  and  it  is 
evident  that  He  means  a  visible  unity  since  it  is 
one  which  the  world  can  realise ;  and  He  prays 
that  they  may  be  one  in  order  that  the  world  may 
be  convinced  of  His  mission.  St.  Paul,  in  his 
correspondence,  blames  the  Corinthians  because  of 
their  divisions,  and  is  constantly  pleading  that 
his  converts  should  be  of  one  mind,  and  should 
preserve  the  unity  of  the  spirit  in  the  bond 
of  peace.  It  is  the  will  of  our  Master  that  we 
be  one  and  not  many,  and  therefore  we  should 
be  striving  to  carry  out  His  will.  And  I  think 
also  we  should  cleanse  our  minds  from  another 
fallacy,  and  that  is  that  the  divisions  have  been 
a  real  strength  to  the  Church.  That  good  has 
come  of  them,  I  shall  point  out  in  a  moment ; 
but  that  the  Church  was  intended  to  be  divided 
in  order  to  keep  her  in  a  state  of  activity  is 
as  illogical  as  arguing  that  the  body  was  intended 
to  be  in  pain  in  order  to  be  healthy.  Pain  has 
served  a  good  purpose  ;  but  where  there  is  perfect 
health  there  is  no  pain.  When  our  critic,  there¬ 
fore,  insists  on  the  unity  of  the  Church,  we  agree 
with  him ;  when  he  points  out  its  disunity,  we 
agree  with  him ;  and  when  he  says  anything  he 
pleases  about  the  mischief  which  that  disunity 
has  done,  we  do  not  quarrel  with  him.  But 
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when  he  says  that  on  account  of  that  disunity 
he  is  justified  in  not  being  a  Christian,  we  join 
issue  with  him. 

Before  passing  on  to  remove,  if  possible,  the 
difficulty  of  our  friend,  one  perhaps  should 
touch  on  the  question  of  blame  for  all  this  dis¬ 
unity,  and  I  would  say  frankly  that  it  cannot 
be  laid  at  any  single  door,  but  must  be  widely 
distributed.  If  Rome  had  set  her  house  in  order 
before  the  Reformation,  and  cleansed  her  moral 
and  ecclesiastical  abuses,  that  great  division 
might  not  have  taken  place.  If  the  Anglican 
Church  had  not  been  bitten  with  an  insane 
craze  for  uniformity,  two  thousand  of  her  clergy¬ 
men  would  not  have  been  driven  away  on  St. 
Bartholomew’s  Day,  1662.  If  she  had  had 
the  wisdom  to  avail  herself  of  Wesley’s  genius, 
there  would  not  have  been  a  separate  method 
of  communion  in  England  to-day ;  and  I  am 
quite  as  free  to  confess  that,  if  the  Kirk  of 
Scotland  had  pursued  both  a  more  spiritual 
and  a  more  statesmanlike  policy  at  the  close  of 
the  eighteenth  century  and  in  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth,  she  would  have  had  practically  the 
whole  people  of  that  land  within  her  borders, 
instead  of  the  record  of  lamentable  divisions  that 
have  disfigured  Scottish  history.  It  is  right  to 
add  that  a  spirit  of  unity  is  spreading.  The 
Scottish  Church  is  closing  her  breaches  ;  Metho- 
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dism  over  the  world  is  uniting  its  forces  ;  and 
one  hopes,  in  spite  of  present  controversies,  that 
the  Anglican  Church  and  English  Nonconformity 
are  realising  that  the  present  separation  is  the 
greatest  weakness  to  national  religion,  and  one 
of  the  chief  dangers  of  the  national  life. 

And  now,  after  this  frank  confession  of  the 
scandal  of  disunity  and  its  ingenuous  expression 
of  sympathy  with  my  friend,  let  me  point  out 
some  considerations  which  ought  to  modify  his 
position.  First,  this  disunity  is  not  a  new  thing  ; 
it  has  existed  from  the  beginning.  There  are 
hints  in  the  earliest  records  that  the  Apostles 
were  not  always  at  one,  and  without  doubt  there 
were  schools  of  thought  among  them.  The  early 
Christian  communities  were  divided  into  Jews 
and  Gentiles,  besides  other  parties,  and  founded 
on  attachment  to  Apostles,  or  certain  tendencies 
of  thought.  The  Church  of  the  Fathers  was  torn 
by  schisms ;  and  the  Montanists  were  simply 
the  Plymouth  Brethren  of  to-day.  The  Arians 
and  the  Trinitarians  were  as  fiercely  opposed  to 
one  another  as  any  two  sects  of  modern  times  ; 
the  Greek  Church  parted  company  from  the  West ; 
and  during  the  Middle  Ages  there  were  all  kinds 
of  controversies  and  of  communities  within  the 
nominal  border  of  Christ’s  Church.  The  point 
is,  that  one  must  always  in  this  world  accept  the 
distinction  between  the  ideal  and  the  real.  While 
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it  is  right  to  hold  up  the  ideal  and  pray  for 
its  coming,  one  must  not  quarrel  hopelessly  and 
irrevocably  with  the  real.  One  must  believe  that 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  patriotism,  though  Tories 
and  Radicals  may  seek  to  fulfil  it  in  a  most  oppo¬ 
site  way.  One  must  believe  in  justice,  although 
men  have  denied  her  freedom.  One  must  believe 
in  truth,  although  different  men  reason  out  things 
unto  different  issues.  We  live  in  a  world  of 
shadow  and  imperfection,  and  must  not  turn 
away  from  what  is  good  because  it  is  not  yet 
the  best;  and  perhaps  this  argument  will  have 
the  greater  force  when  my  friend  remembers  that 
the  disunity  of  Christendom  did  not  prevent  its 
marvellous  increase,  and,  while  it  may  hinder 
its  progress,  has  not  brought  it  to  a  standstill. 

Ought  not  my  friend  also  to  encourage  himself 
with  the  remembrance  that,  if  men  of  intellect 
battle  keenly  about  the  affairs  of  religion,  that 
has  proved  the  hold  which  Christianity  has  upon 
their  minds.  It  is  said  that  we  have  not  been 
able  to  see  eye  to  eye  in  creed  and  worship ;  but 
yet,  in  an  age  when  it  seems  as  if  nothing  could 
rouse  men  except  selfish  interests  and  worldly 
passions,  it  is  not  without  nobility  that  they  have 
been  willing  to  die  for  an  article  in  a  creed  01 
for  the  colour  of  a  priest’s  garment.  How  strong 
must  be  the  hold  which  religion  has  upon  the 
mind  and  heart.  After  all  that  is  said  and  done, 
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and  after  all  one  sees,  I  still  believe  it  has  the 
firmest  grip  upon  the  human  soul. 

While  disunity  was  not  in  the  plan  of  Christ, 
yet  it  is  a  consolation  to  remember  that  it  has 
had  other  results  than  pure  evil.  Were  the 
Church  in  an  ideal  condition,  then  no  parish 
would  need  two  denominations,  because  every 
minister  would  be  at  his  highest,  and  the  work 
of  Christ  would  always  be  well  done.  But  what 
would  have  become  of  Wales  had  it  not  been  for 
the  first  Welsh  Methodist  ?  and  what  would 
England  have  been  without  the  Wesleyans  ?  or 
Scotland  without  its  Seceders  preaching  the 
gospel,  when  the  Kirk  of  Scotland  had  grown 
cold  and  corrupt  ?  One  ought  to  imitate  the 
spirit  of  St.  Paul  who,  when  he  was  in  prison  at 
Rome,  and  some  of  his  enemies  were  preaching 
the  gospel,  did  not  consider  whether  they  were 
enemies  or  not.  When  one  makes  an  inventory 
of  all  the  evil  results  that  have  come  from 
religious  divisions,  he  should  not  forget  to  put 
in  a  parallel  column  all  the  good  which  has 
come  in  liberality,  in  devotion,  in  service,  and 
in  earnest  preaching,  from  the  same  divisions. 

And  now,  having  removed  some  of  our 
friend’s  difficulties  in  order  to  help  him  to  come 
within  the  Christian  fold,  let  me  remind  him  that 
if  it  has  various  compartments  that  gives  him 
the  wider  choice.  Had  the  divisions  of  the 
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Christian  Church  been  averted,  and  there  had 
been  no  sects,  there  would  still  have  remained 
differences  and  schools.  It  is  indeed  one  of  the 
glories,  and  not  one  of  the  disabilities,  of  our 
religion  that  it  has  room  for  so  many  ideas 
and  so  many  types.  You  could  never  make 
a  uniformity,  though  there  might  be  an  under¬ 
lying  unity  between  St.  Paul  and  St.  John, 
between  St.  James’s  letters  and  St.  Paul’s  letters. 
There  would  always  have  been  a  Jewish  school 
and  a  Gentile  school  in  the  Church.  There  are 
people  who  will  ever  lay  stress  on  faith,  and 
others  who  will  always  lay  stress  on  works. 
There  are  people  who  will  prefer  a  ceremonial 
and  magnificent  service,  and  others  a  simple 
and  severe  worship.  Suppose,  by  some  beneficent 
stroke  of  Providence,  all  religious  denominations 
were  merged  in  one,  they  would  carry  into  that 
one  fold  their  special  views  of  truth,  their  special 
tendency  of  worship ;  and  that  would  be  a  good 
thing,  and  the  only  condition  of  unity.  My  friend 
will  therefore  please  to  think  that  within  the  one 
Christianity  there  are  many  provinces,  and  dis¬ 
cover  into  which  he  was  born  by  nature  and 
where  he  will  be  at  home,  and  thither  let  him 
betake  himself.  There  are  persons  naturally  con¬ 
stituted  Presbyterians,  or  Methodists, or  Anglicans, 
or  Plymouth  Brethren,  and  they  would  have  been 
one  of  these  had  only  one  visible  church  existed 
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to-day.  Let  our  friend  be  thankful  provision  has 
been  made  for  him,  and  not  refuse  it  because 
it  has  been  made  for  six  other  men  also. 

But  is  there  any  unity  at  all  then  ?  Ah,  yes, 
far  greater  than  is  imagined.  We  are  too  apt  to 
brood  upon  the  points  wherein  we  differ,  too 
sluggish  and  careless  in  recognising  the  things 
wherein  we  agree.  Greeks,  Romans,  Anglicans, 
Methodists,  Baptists — what  a  variety  !  Yes,  but 
what  a  similarity.  They  hold  the  same  idea  of 
God — personal,  intelligent,  living,  holy,  gracious 
— although  some  may  dwell  more  on  the  severe, 
and  some  more  on  the  tender,  side  of  His  character. 
They  all  hold  the  deity  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
though  some  may  judge  Him  nearer,  rand  some 
more  remote,  to  the  soul.  They  all  hold  the 
doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  the  revelation 
of  God  in  Scripture,  the  salvation  of  the  soul 
by  Christ,  the  indwelling  of  God’s  Spirit,  an  over¬ 
ruling  Providence  in  the  world,  the  hope  of  the 
life  everlasting.  An  immense  body  of  common 
truth.  They  all  believe  in  worship  and  in  the 
two  sacraments,  and  in  a  regular  ministry,  and  in 
the  fellowship  of  the  church.  What  they  differ 
about  can  be  narrowed  down  to  the  theory  of 
church  government,  and  the  doctrine  of  the 
sacraments,  and,  if  you  like  to  add,  though  now 
it  is  a  dead  controversy,  the  question  of  Divine 
election.  The  Protestants  hold  all  a  Catholic 
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holds  ;  but  the  Catholic  has  added  some.  The 
articles  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  and  the  Church 
of  England  are  almost  identical  in  their  teaching. 
We  sing  one  another’s  hymns ;  we  offer  one 
another’s  prayers ;  we  reverence  one  another’s 
saints. 

If  this  be  not  enough,  I  have  one  other  word. 
The  real  unity  of  Christianity — and  it  is  real — 
stands  not  in  doctrine,  but  in  Jesus  Christ. 
Him  all  Christians  adore  and  obey ;  in  Him  all 
Christians  live  and  find  themselves ;  and  if  a  man 
be  a  true  disciple  of  J  esus  Christ  it  is  a  secondary 
matter  which  of  the  denominations  of  Christian 
folk  he  belongs  to,  and,  even  if  he  belong  to  none, 
he  will  be  still  of  Christ.  In  Him  all  divisions 
are  healed ;  from  Him  no  honest  man  is  ever  cast 
out.  The  first  thing  is  not  to  find  the  church, 
but  it  is  to  find  Christ,  and  then,  if  you  touch  even 
the  hem  of  His  white  robe,  despise  not  any  body  of 
people  with  whom  He  is  pleased  to  dwell,  whether 
in  the  village  Bethel  or  in  St.  Peter’s  at  Rome ; 
for  where  His  Spirit  is,  whatever  be  the  faults 
and  follies  of  His  disciples,  there  you  will  find 
the  eternal  hope,  and  the  peace  which  passeth 
all  understanding,  and  the  succours  of  Heavenly 
Grace. 
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“And  they  that  heard  it  said,  ,Who  then  can  be  saved?” — 
Luke  xviii.  26. 


HE  conversation  between  Jesus  and  the 


1  young  ruler  took  place  in  public,  and  must 
have  twice  amazed  the  spectators.  It  was  as¬ 
tonishing,  to  begin  with,  that  a  man  in  the  ruler’s 
position — rich,  educated,  influential,  young — 
should  have  been  so  concerned  about  the  welfare 
of  his  soul  that  he  hurried  to  meet  Christ  with 
unconcealed  excitement,  and  knelt  before  Him  on 
the  public  highway.  It  is  not  common  for  a  man 
to  be  so  carried  beyond  himself  about  anything 
that  does  not  touch  his  honour  or  his  possessions  ; 
very  rare  indeed  for  one  to  forget  everything 
except  religion.  His  neighbours  saw  in  the  ruler 
that  day  a  side  of  character  which  they  had  never 
known,  and  which  they  could  not  have  suspected, 
just  as  in  critical  moments  of  life  the  outer  veil 
that  hides  us,  wisely  and  mercifully,  from  the 
critical  eye  of  our  fellows  is  burnt  up  by  the 
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blaze  of  emotion,  and  a  personality  is  revealed 
which  our  nearest  friend  would  never  have 
prophesied.  But  the  audience  had  not  recovered 
from  this  shock  before  they  received  another. 
They  no  doubt  anticipated  that  Christ  would 
not  only  welcome  this  new  disciple  after  the 
most  friendly  fashion,  which  He  did,  but  that 
He  would  also  receive  him  on  easy  terms,  which 
He  did  not.  His  demand  of  this  enthusiastic 
young  man  was  so  severe  and  searching,  in¬ 
volving  such  sacrifices,  both  of  goods  and  of 
rank,  that  the  young  ruler  was  not  prepared  to 
meet  it ;  and  the  Master  lost  one  of  the  most 
promising  of  all  His  converts.  If  the  bystanders 
had  been  amazed  at  the  ruler’s  appeal,  they  were 
still  more  at  Christ’s  answer ;  and  it  seemed  to 
them  that  upon  those  conditions  there  was  very 
little  hope  of  many  people  becoming  Christians. 
They  did  not,  I  take  it,  suppose  that  absolute 
sacrifice  of  all  possessions  was  required  by  Christ. 
For  they  must  have  understood  that  this  was 
only  a  special  condition,  laid  down  to  meet  the 
circumstances  of  this  man’s  life  and  the  bias  of 
his  nature ;  but  they  would  conclude  that  con¬ 
ditions  of  some  kind  or  other,  equally  hard,  would 
be  laid  down  on  all,  and,  if  so,  how  many  followers 
did  Jesus  expect  to  have  ?  Who  then  can  be 
saved  ?  Jesus  might  be  a  very  good  Master,  and 
His  method  of  religion  might  have  many  ad- 
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vantages,  but  there  was  a  heavy  price  to  pay, 
and  one  which  would  stagger  most  people. 
Christ’s  hearers  were  well  inclined  towards  Him, 
and  perhaps  had  hoped  a  good  deal  from  the 
conversation  between  Him  and  the  young  ruler, 
but,  after  it  was  over,  their  minds  were  practically 
made  up  ;  even  if  they  would,  they  could  not  be 
Christians,  because  Christianity  appeared  too 
hard. 

When  one  is  dealing  with  questions  of  the 
soul,  times  and  dates  are  of  no  importance,  for 
a  man  faces  the  same  situation  in  the  year  one 
hundred  as  in  the  twentieth  century,  and  the 
difference  between  Galilee  and  Liverpool  does  not 
enter  into  the  calculation.  Most  men  have  quietly 
considered  whether  they  should  be  Christians,  when 
they  have  heard  a  sermon  that  impressed  them, 
or  sometimes  after  a  moral  breakdown,  or  after  the 
death  of  a  person  they  loved,  or  when  attending  a 
communicants’  class.  Too  often  young  men  con¬ 
clude  that  Christianity  may  be  a  good  thing  for  old 
men  and  for  women,  and  for  people  who  are  natur¬ 
ally  pious,  but  that  it  is  not  for  those  in  the  midst  of 
the  strife  of  life.  They  might  like  to  be  Christians 
if  Christianity  were  within  their  reach,  but  they 
do  not  care  to  take  up  anything  they  cannot  carry 
on,  or  do  anything  badly  which  ought  to  be  done 
well ;  they  would  rather  not  play  even  a  game 
if  they  could  only  play  it  poorly,  and  above  all 
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they  would  not  wish  to  make  a  failure  of  religion. 
If  a  man  can  be  a  real  Christian,  there  is  nothing 
better ;  but  if  he  is  not  able,  or  is  not  prepared 
to  do  Christianity  justice,  let  him  stay  outside. 
And  they  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  majority 
of  young  men  at  least  must  stay  outside. 

Well,  let  us  look  into  this  matter,  and  I  am 
sure  you  will  agree  with  me  that,  whether  you 
can  be  a  Christian  or  not,  it  is  an  honour  to 
Christianity  that  it  has  set  so  high  a  standard. 
If  Christianity  should  fail  because  it  dares  to  ask 
so  much,  it  would  be  high  failure.  If  Christianity 
should  succeed  because  it  asks  so  little,  it  would 
be  poor  success.  Suppose  our  Master  on  that 
occasion  had  taken  a  different  line  with  this 
inquirer,  and  had  smoothed  the  way  for  him — 
had  made  a  primrose  path  for  his  tender  feet 
instead  of  the  hard  way  of  the  Cross — had  told 
him  to  give  a  subscription  to  the  poor,  and  to 
live  respectably — had  explained  that  he  need 
not  go  to  any  extreme,  or  let  religion  make  him 
uncomfortable — had  asked  from  him  only  a 
nominal  loyalty,  and  had  released  him  from  the 
test  of  casting  in  his  lot  with  Peter  and  the  rest 
of  them — had  coaxed  and  compromised  and 
levelled  down  and  yielded, — had  Christ,  in  fact, 
brought  His  religion  as  nearly  to  the  level  of  a 
decent  non-religious  life,  made  as  little  differ¬ 
ence  as  He  possibly  could  between  being  a  Christian 
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and  not  being  a  Christian,  then  perhaps  the  young 
ruler  had  become  His  distant  follower.  But  perhaps 
not.  For  instance  there  are  two  reasons  why  a 
man  will  not  pay  to  enter  a  picture-gallery.  One 
is  that,  although  the  gallery  have  six  Raphaels, 
the  price  asked  for  admission  is  half  his  kingdom. 
The  other  is  that,  though  the  price  be  only 
threepence,  there  is  nothing  within  except  third- 
rate  pictures,  which  he  can  see  for  nothing  in  a 
shop  window  in  the  open  street.  For  the  moment 
at  least  Jesus  lost  the  young  ruler;  but,  before 
the  incident  was  over,  He  had  fixed  His  disciples 
more  firmly  to  Him  than  ever,  and  I  will  dare 
to  say  He  commanded  the  respect  of  the  people 
that  day  more  imperially.  Whether  you  feel  able, 
after  counting  the  cost,  to  be  a  Christian  or  not, 
it  is  good  for  Christianity,  and  good  for  yourself, 
to  have  been  obliged  to  respect  Christ  because 
He  would  not  condescend  to  palter  with  religion 
or  to  lower  His  conditions.  Really  it  is  not 
worth  while  joining  a  club  if  it  be  an  institution 
which  receives  every  applicant,  and  where  dis¬ 
reputable  people,  whom  you  would  not  care  to 
have  in  your  house,  are  quite  at  home.  One 
would  rather  not  belong  to  a  regiment  whose 
adjutant  did  not  care  whether  the  men  drilled  or 
not  and  whether  they  could  shoot.  Certainly  there 
would  be  no  tax  on  one’s  time  or  one’s  energy ;  but 
there  would  also  be  no  reason  why  one  should  be 
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a  soldier.  An  insurance  company  which  took  all 
the  worthless  lives  might  have  a  large  body  of 
policy-holders  for  a  short  while ;  but  it  would  be 
carefully  avoided  by  healthy  people,  and  its  own 
career  would  be  short.  It  was  a  thousand  pities 
that  the  young  ruler  did  not  take  his  courage 
in  both  his  hands  and  follow  Christ  that  day ; 
but  it  were  better  that  ten  thousand  amiable  and 
comfortable  young  gentlemen  should  go  home  to 
take  care  of  themselves  than  our  Lord  turn 
Christianity  into  a  cheap  religion. 

Is  it  not  also  better  for  a  man  to  have  a 
high  rather  than  a  low  ideal  set  up  before  him  ? 
If  Jesus  respected  His  religion  that  day,  He  also 
respected  the  young  ruler.  He  paid  that  in¬ 
teresting  but  vacillating  disciple  the  high  com¬ 
pliment  of  counting  him  sincere  and  earnest,  even 
understanding  and  brave.  He  had  asked  for  a 
great  thing — everlasting  life.  Christ  supposed  he 
knew  what  life  was — something  more  than  a 
house,  and  a  name,  cattle,  and  bams — and  that 
he  knew  also  he  would  have  to  pay  something 
more  for  it  than  tithing  of  mint  and  washing  of 
hands.  The  young  ruler  was  a  disappointment, 
for  he  had  not  as  much  mind  in  him,  and  certainly 
not  nearly  as  much  force,  as  Jesus  gave  him 
credit  for ;  but  it  was  the  highest  honour  that 
young  ruler  ever  received,  that  Christ  considered 
him  man  enough  to  have  attempted  the  Kingdom 
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of  God.  We  do  not  succeed  better,  and  we  are 
not  really  heartened,  when  the  ideal  before  us 
is  made  paltry  and  imperfect.  We  do  our  best, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  when  the  ideal  is  the  highest 
and  most  splendid.  We  are  inspired  to  climb 
with  a  greater  determination  because  of  its 
height,  even  although  we  have  grave  doubts 
whether  we  can  ever  reach  the  summit.  But  it 
does  not  quicken  our  blood  to  saunter  up  a 
trifling  hill.  What  art  student  will  give  his 
strength  to  the  study  of  a  commonplace  painter 
because  he  might  be  able  to  do  as  well  with  a 
little  practice  ?  What  scholar  would  not  rather 
toil  after  some  great  master,  though  that  master 
be  his  daily  despair  ?  It  is  better  for  the  recruit 
to  aim  at  the  bull's-eye,  even  though  he  only 
score  an  outer,  for  he  knows  he  would  not  have 
got  even  an  outer  unless  he  had  tried  the  bull’s- 
eye.  If  you  are  easily  satisfied  with  any  work 
you  do,  your  work  will  never  come  to  very 
much  ;  if  you  are  filled  with  a  fierce  ambition 
to  attain  unto  the  highest,  even  though  you 
come  short,  you  will  have  done  well.  It  was  a 
hard  thing  as  Christ  taught  it  to  be  a  Christian, 
and  it  was  not  so  very  difficult  to  be  a  creditable 
Pharisee ;  but  it  was  better  to  die  trying  to  be  a 
Christian  than  to  live  having  succeeded  in  becoming 
a  perfect  Pharisee.  Tell  me  that  it  is  no  light 
task  to  live  like  Christ,  and  you  have  given  me 
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a  pledge  of  the  reality  of  Christianity.  Tell  me 
I  may  spend  all  my  life  following  Christ  and  yet 
not  overtake  Him,  and  you  have  glorified  Chris¬ 
tianity.  Tell  me  that  the  height  of  Christ  is  so 
lofty  that  eternity  will  be  too  short  for  its  full 
attainment,  and  I  know  a  religion  now  which  it 
will  be  worth  while  professing,  worth  while  living, 
and  for  which  it  would  be  worth  while  to  suffer 
and  die. 

For  what  Christ  asks  is  not  to  attain,  but  to 
learn ;  not  to  be  like  Him  in  a  day  or  a  lifetime, 
but  to  follow  Him  ;  and  when  we  ask  what  Christ 
demands,  there  is  nothing  which  a  man  ought  not 
to  be  proud  to  perform.  There  is  no  question,  for 
instance,  and  no  use  blinking  the  fact,  that,  if  a 
man  is  going  to  be  a  Christian,  he  must  be  straight. 
If  he  is  not  prepared  to  obey  this  commandment, 
and  if  he  feels  he  must  persist  in  telling  lies,  and 
playing  tricks,  and  shuffling,  and  equivocating, 
then  I  beseech  him  not  to  be  a  Christian,  and  to 
leave  the  name  of  our  Master  alone.  Let  him 
look  out  for  some  more  accommodating  religion, 
or  let  him  do  without  religion  at  all.  But  are 
you  going  to  say  that  it  is  too  hard  for  you  to 
do  honest  work  and  tell  the  truth  ?  I  think  not. 
There  is  no  doubt  also  that  Christ  will  expect  you 
to  work,  not  only  for  yourself,  but  for  other 
people,  and  to  do  some  good  in  the  world.  He 
does  not  dictate  where  you  are  to  do  it,  and  how 
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yon  are  to  do  it.  It  may  be  teaching  in  the 
Sunday-school,  or  working  in  an  institute,  or 
drilling  in  the  boys’  brigade,  or  helping  street 
children,  or  fighting  for  your  country,  or  serving  a 
hospital.  There  are  fifty  forms  of  service ;  but 
you  must  make  up  your  mind  that  your  life  is 
not  going  to  be  self-contained.  If  you  are 
determined  to  spend  every  penny  on  clothes, 
and  food,  tobacco,  games,  and  pleasures,  and 
keep  every  hour  that  you  are  not  obliged  to 
work  for  ease  and  enjoyment,  I  do  not  ask 
you  to  be  a  Christian,  because  I  really  would 
be  enlisting  you  on  false  pretences.  Look  out 
for  some  less  exacting  and  less  heroic  master, 
who  will  let  you  do  whatever  you  please,  and  will 
train  you  to  be  a  mere  parasite  and  hanger-on 
upon  life.  But  have  you  finally  resolved  to  be 
consistently  and  continually  selfish,  never  to  be 
of  any  use  to  any  human  being,  but  simply  to 
lounge  through  fife  a  self-indulgent  idler  ?  I  do 
you  more  justice.  I  read  you  higher  than  you 
pretend  to  read  yourself.  Again  I  want  to  say 
with  emphasis  that  Christ  does  demand  that  a 
young  man  shall  live  purely,  in  thought  when  he 
is  alone,  in  deed  wherever  he  may  be.  On  this 
matter  there  cannot  be  the  slightest  concession , 
and  a  man  had  better  make  up  his  mind,  if  he 
desires  to  sow  his  wild  oats,  that  he  cannot  sow 
them  in  Christ’s  field  nor  under  Christ’s  name. 
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He  must  sow  them  in  the  devil’s  field  and  in  his 
own  name.  Sow  them  when  he  is  young,  and 
reap  them  when  he  is  middle-aged  and  when  he 
is  old.  Reap  them  in  his  own  body,  and  in  the 
lives  of  his  children  ;  reap  them  with  a  long 
entail  of  weakness,  pain,  misery,  and  lunacy. 
Christ  does  not  allow  any  difference  in  purity 
between  men  and  women,  between  clergymen  and 
laymen,  between  old  men  and  young  men. 
St.  Augustine  knew  that  before  he  was  a  saint, 
and  though  he  had  determined  to  be  saved  from 
his  sins,  and  although  he  felt  the  shame  of  them, 
he  used  to  pray,  “  Lord,  not  yet ;  Lord,  not  yet.” 
In  after  life,  when  he  mourned  those  black  years, 
he  wished  that  prayer  unsaid,  and  regretted 
bitterly  that  he  had  not  been  sooner  on  the  side  of 
Christ,  and  freed  from  his  sins.  But  will  a  man 
deliberately  say,  “  I  prefer  my  passions  to  purity ; 
I  prefer  unholiness  to  a  clean  manhood ;  I  prefer 
a  rotten  body  and  a  rotten  soul  to  the  life  of 
Christ  ”  ?  You  will  not,  you  must  not,  you  cannot. 
What  Christ  in  fact  demands  is  just  that  a  man 
live  as  each  of  us  in  his  best  moments  desires  to 
live,  and  as  our  mothers  prayed  we  might  live — 
on  the  level  of  an  honest,  brave,  clean,  unselfish 
manhood.  This  may  require  sacrifices  and  de¬ 
nials,  for  indeed  no  man  can  do  anything  in  this 
world  without  work  and  suffering;  but  the  very 
effort  is  in  itself  noble  and  blessed.  Perfect  we 
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may  never  be  this  side  the  grave,  very  imperfect 
we  may  be  to-day;  but  Christ  does  not  expect 
that  an  acorn  will  be  a  tree  in  a  year,  nor  that  in 
many  years  we  shall  rise  to  the  full  height  of 
character.  He  asked  that  young  man  to  sur¬ 
render  his  wealth  because  that  surrender  was  for 
him  the  test  of  sincerity,  and  then  to  follow  Him. 
He  asks  us  to  surrender  any  habit  or  sin  which 
comes  between  us  and  spiritual  nobility,  and  then 
to  follow  Him.  Sincere  we  must  be,  some  sacri¬ 
fices  we  must  make,  and  for  the  rest  we  must 
follow  in  the  steps  of  the  Lord  till  we  grow 
into  His  likeness.  It  is  a  splendid  endeavour, 
and  in  its  very  difficulties  and  elevation  lie  its 
greatness  and  its  success. 

“  That  low  man  seeks  a  little  thing  to  do, 

Sees  it  and  does  it : 

This  high  man,  with  a  great  thing  to  pursue. 
Dies  ere  he  knows  it. 

That  low  man  goes  on  adding  one  to  one, 

His  hundred’s  soon  hit : 

This  high  man,  aiming  at  a  million, 

Misses  a  unit.” 
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“  Let  no  man  put  a  stumblingblock  in  his  brother’s  way.” 

Rom.  xiv.  13. 

IT  is  perhaps  unfortunate,  but  it  is  certainly 
inevitable,  that  religion  should  be  judged 
more  frequently  by  its  professors  than  by  its 
doctrines,  and  that  some  one  will  decide  that  he 
is  not  going  to  be  a  Christian  because  he  is  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  Christians.  Men  who  are  very  hazy 
about  the  Christian  creed  are  very  clear  about 
the  Christian  life,  and  still  more  convinced  about 
certain  people  who  practise  Christianity.  What 
many  a  man  says  is  this  :  “  There  is  nothing 
wrong  with  the  Bible,  and  I  do  not  know  very 
much  about  Christian  dogmas;  but  what  I  do 
know  is  this,  that  the  people  who  use  Christ’s 
name  are  not  the  sort  of  people  one  can  either 
respect  or  admire.”  He  then  goes  on  to  give 
cases  of  persons  who  are  very  prominent  in 
religious  circles,  and  perhaps  have  spoken  to 
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him  on  spiritual  affairs,  who  have  made  a  dis¬ 
graceful  bankruptcy,  or  who  play  mean  tricks  in 
business,  or  who  have  insolent  manners,  or  who 
are  ungenerous  in  their  habits.  “  No  person,” 
he  says,  “  has  a  good  word  for  that  man  ;  no  one 
would  travel  in  the  car  with  him  if  he  could  help 
it.  People  either  despise  or  laugh  at  him,  or 
hate  him,  or  flee  from  him ;  yet  that  is  the  man 
who  calls  himself  a  Christian  beyond  other  people, 
and  asks  me  to  be  a  Christian.  I  do  not  want 
to  be  like  that  man ;  I  want  to  be  almost  the 
opposite ;  therefore  I  am  not  going  to  be  a 
Christian.” 

Very  good ;  and  I  shall  not  stand  here  or  in 
any  other  place  to  ask  you  to  imitate  that  man, 
or  to  be  a  Christian  on  such  terms.  If  a  man 
be  not  straight,  or  if  a  man  be  not  real,  you  do 
well  to  keep  clear  of  him,  and  to  regard  him  with 
contempt.  But  I  notice  in  your  indignation 
against  this  man  a  certain  compliment  to  Chris¬ 
tianity  which  I  welcome.  You  will  not  say  that 
this  unworthy  man  has  a  monopoly  of  unworthi¬ 
ness,  for  you  know  that  there  are  plenty  of  other 
people  who  have  never  named  the  name  of  Christ, 
who  are  also  dishonest  and  unscrupulous,  who 
are  also  sneaks  and  misers.  You  have  not  said 
anything  about  them,  and  you  are  not  angry 
with  them.  Why  ?  Because  you  did  not  expect 
anything  else  from  them.  But  with  this  man. 
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because,  for  some  reason  or  other,  he  poses  as  a 
Christian,  you  are  very  angry.  Why  ?  You 
expected  so  much  from  him,  and  this  shows  that 
in  the  background  of  your  mind  you  feel  that 
Christianity  is  a  noble  and  manly  religion.  It 
has  set  up  a  standard  of  righteousness  and  of 
charity — of  all  high  living — so  perfect  that  it 
brings  out  every  hypocrisy,  and  makes  you  the 
more  indignant  with  the  man  who  talked  of 
Christ  and  lived  so  badly.  I  do  not  complain 
that  you  demand,  not  only  a  decent  level  of 
respectability  from  a  Christian,  but  that  you 
insist  upon  an  attainment  in  character  beyond 
what  you  would  attempt,  or  your  friends.  I 
thank  you  for  your  homage  to  Christ  and  to  the 
Christian  life,  though  I  am  sorry  that  one  result 
for  the  moment  has  been  to  turn  you  away  from 
both.  It  is  better,  however,  that  you  should 
never  accept  Christ  than  believe  that  Chris¬ 
tianity  is  consistent  with  mean  living,  and  that  a 
Christian  may  take  a  lower  road  than  an  ordinary 
man  of  the  world. 

Well,  let  us  look  into  this  matter,  and  see 
whether,  as  a  sensible  man  and  one  who  knows 
something  of  life,  you  are  justified  in  resting 
your  decision  upon  the  person  you  have  described, 
or  any  number  of  people  of  the  same  kind.  Do 
you  apply  this  rule  of  judgment  all  round  and  in 
every  province  of  life  ?  Sometimes  an  English 
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officer  is  cashiered  for  conduct  unbecoming  a 
gentleman  ;  does  it  follow  that  all  officers  are 
blackguards,  and  that  the  Army  is  a  school  of 
drunkenness  or  cowardice  ?  Occasionally  it 
emerges  that  a  football  player  has  been  bribed ; 
but  one  would  be  loath  to  believe  that  every 
professional  player  could  be  corrupted.  Some¬ 
times  a  British  firm  will  fall  beneath  itself, 
and  send  out  bad  or  short  goods  to  some  foreign 
country ;  but  one  still  believes  in  the  honour 
of  British  commerce.  One  bale  of  a  cargo  may 
have  something  wrong  with  it ;  but  it  does 
not  follow  that  the  whole  cargo  should  be  then 
and  there  condemned.  Before  you  condemn 
Christians  for  being  hypocrites,  and  our  religion 
for  being  a  gigantic  system  of  cant,  I  think  you 
must  show  either  that  Christ  is  responsible  for 
the  hypocrite  and  that  His  religion  leads  naturally 
to  hypocrisy,  or  else  that  that  hypocrite  repre¬ 
sents  the  large  body  of  his  brethren.  It  would 
be  a  little  difficult,  I  think,  to  do  either.  If  there 
was  one  thing  Christ  insisted  on  more  stringently 
than  another,  it  was  reality,  and  any  person 
whom  He  denounced  more  severely  than  another, 
it  was  a  hypocrite.  He  was  sorely  tried  by 
hypocrites  in  the  shape  of  the  Pharisees  while 
He  was  living  on  earth,  and  at  last  they  nailed 
Him  to  the  Cross.  It  is  very  hard  upon  my 
Master  that  He  should  be  still  followed  by  hypo- 
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crites,  and  that  on  that  account  He  should  be 
put  to  shame.  Twice  put  to  shame  by  the  same 
kind  of  people.  Once  when  they  were  against 
Him ;  once  because  they  insisted  on  joining  Him. 
Be  sure  of  this,  if  you  know  a  hypocrite,  Christ 
did  not  make  him  one,  and  Christ  does  all  He 
can  to  prevent  men  being  hypocrites,  so  do  not 
on  that  account  reject  Him.  Again,  you  have 
surely  met  other  Christians  besides  this  man  who 
has  so  justly  offended  you.  They  were  not  all 
hypocrites.  Your  mother,  for  instance,  or  your 
father,  or  that  old  clergyman  you  knew  when  you 
were  a  boy,  or  some  merchant  whom  you  respect 
and  look  up  to,  and  who  are  Christians.  Give 
Christ  credit  for  them,  and  judge  Christianity  by 
them  at  least  as  much  as  by  the  other  men. 
Without  begging  my  case,  I  think  I  may  go  the 
length  of  saying  that,  if  here  and  there  you  come 
across  a  hypocrite  in  the  Christian  ranks,  the 
majority  of  Christians  are  of  a  different  kind; 
and  so  I  plead  on  grounds  of  fairness  that  you 
should  not  throw  over  Christianity  and  the 
blessing  Christianity  has  for  you  on  account  of 
that  man. 

Ah  !  you  say,  but  there  is  another  man,  and  he 
makes  me  really  sick  of  Christianity,  though  I 
am  not  prepared  to  say  he  is  a  hypocrite,  for 
he  is  a  decent  enough  fellow  in  his  life  and 
straight  enough  in  his  business,  but  he  is  never 
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done  lecturing  religion  and  worrying  people  to 
do  something  religious.  He  stops  people  in  the 
street,  comes  up  to  them  when  they  are  engaged 
in  conversation ;  he  wants  men  to  go  to  the 
Y.M.C.A.,  or  to  teach  classes  in  the  Sunday- 
school,  or  to  give  money  to  missions,  or  to  become 
total  abstainers.  He  has  got  no  sense,  you  say, 
and  no  tact  ;  he  does  not  see  that  he  is  a  nuisance 
and  a  laughing-stock.  Yet  he  counts  himself 
quite  an  exemplary  Christian,  and  he  wants 
other  people  to  be  like  him ;  and  I  would  rather 
be  a  Mohammedan,  you  say,  than  be  this  kind 
of  meddlesome  street  missionary.  Well !  I 
sympathise  with  you  very  much,  and,  although 
I  trust  I  am  a  Christian  myself,  I  do  not  like 
being  annoyed  or  hunted  any  more  than  you  do  ; 
but  I  am  not  going  to  be  hunted  away  from 
Christianity  because  of  this  fussy  Christian.  If  I 
am  unwilling  to  do  the  things  he  asks,  then  I  will 
not  do  them ;  and  if  I  do  not  want  to  enter 
places  where  he  would  have  me  go,  then  I  refuse. 
He  is  not  my  master,  and  his  word  is  not  my 
law  ;  and  let  me  whisper  it  into  your  ear,  but  you 
need  not  tell  him  unless  you  like,  Christianity  is 
a  far  bigger  thing  than  he  thinks,  or  exemplifies. 
A  man’s  mind  can  just  hold  so  much,  and  you 
cannot  put  an  ocean  into  a  glass  bowl.  He  is  a 
Christian,  but  a  very  small  edition  of  Christianity. 
This  man  has  a  peddling  mind,  and  very  likely  he 
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is  as  peddling  in  business  as  religion  ;  but  busi¬ 
ness  is  not  peddling,  neither  is  Christianity.  Be 
charitable  towards  this  man,  considering  that  he  is 
doing  what  he  can,  according  to  his  light,  for  his 
fellow  creatures  ;  are  you  doing  as  much  ?  But 
be  sensible  about  this  man,  also  considering  the 
height  of  Christian  manhood  is  not  set  by  his 
stature,  but  by  the  stature  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Mark  you,  I  am  not  at  all  objecting  to  what  is 
really  your  argument,  that  by  character  we  must 
judge  religion,  and  I  am  not  at  all  astonished  that 
Christian  people  have  sometimes  offended  you. 
But  I  want  you  now  to  turn  aside  from  the  camp 
followers  and  hangers-on,  for  whom  we  accept 
no  responsibility,  and  also  from  the  freaks  and 
oddities  of  our  religion,  by  whom  it  is  not  fair 
we  should  be  judged,  and  that  you  take  a 
broad  view  of  society.  You  will  find  round 
you  on  all  sides — in  your  home,  in  the  place 
of  worship  where  you  attend,  in  your  office,  and 
in  the  city — a  large  number  of  men  and  women 
whom  you  are  bound  to  respect.  Not  because 
they  are  clever  or  successful,  but  because,  in 
a  fair  use  of  the  word,  they  are  really  sound 
and  good.  They  do  their  daily  work  as  well 
as  they  can,  and  never  shirk  it.  If  they  make 
a  bargain,  they  keep  it,  and  do  not  quibble 
about  its  terms ;  they  deny  themselves  a  great 
many  things,  and  make  sacrifices  for  their  families. 
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some  of  them  toiling  for  their  children — perhaps 
you  were  one  of  the  children — some  of  them 
toiling  for  their  parents.  They  do  many  kind¬ 
nesses  to  their  neighbours,  and  try  to  overcome 
many  faults ;  they  are  modest,  pure,  kindly, 
honest  folk.  You  have  not  a  word  to  say  against 
them,  you  admit  their  humble  unaffected  good¬ 
ness  ;  and  remember,  though  not  one  of  these 
people  be  very  conspicuous,  yet  the  accumulated 
sum  of  their  goodness  is  very  great.  It  really 
constitutes  the  moral  capital  of  the  country,  and 
is  a  treasure  far  more  than  all  the  money  in 
the  stocks. 

Now  my  point  is,  that,  in  the  case  of  the  vast 
majority  of  those  people,  and  by  their  own  con¬ 
fession  and  experience,  although  the  last  thing 
they  would  dream  of  would  be  blowing  their  trum¬ 
pets  at  the  street  corners,  everything  they  have 
done  which  could  be  called  right  and  beautiful 
has  been  due  to  the  grace  of  Jesus  Christ.  Yes, 
and  though  you  found  a  small  minority  of  them 
who  would  not  admit  the  influence  of  Christ  in  their 
own  souls,  yet  they  cannot  deny  that  Christian 
atmosphere  in  which  they  have  been  brought  up, 
and  in  which  alone  that  type  of  character  has 
flourished  which  they  so  admirably  illustrate. 
There  are  conscious  Christians — I  did  not  say 
self-conscious  Christians — and  there  are  uncon¬ 
scious  Christians  who  are  not  clergymen,  no. 
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nor  professional  religionists,  but  just  honest 
disciples  of  Christ  and  servants  of  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount,  and  they  are  the  evidence  for 
Christianity,  and  it  is  by  them,  this  big  bulk  of 
honest  grain,  you  are  to  judge  Christianity,  and 
not  by  its  corrupt  patches  or  shrivelled  ears. 

Should  you  say — and  we  do  say  this  some¬ 
times — that  there  are  a  good  many  faults  even  in 
those  good  people,  well,  I  want  to  ask  you,  if  you 
will  not  think  me  rude,  whether  there  are  not  a 
good  many  faults  in  yourself  ?  Really,  the  poor 
Christians  have  not  an  absolute  monopoly  of 
faults  ;  I  should  say  they  had  less  than  other 
people.  Yes,  I  will  go  this  length — and  I  am  not 
afraid  you  will  contradict  me — that  if  you  take 
the  mass  of  Christian  folk  who  are  communicants 
in  our  churches  and  declare  their  faith  in  Jesus 
Christ,  you  will  find  that  they  are  living  more 
honestly  and  purely,  that  is  perpetrating  fewer 
swindles  and  contributing  fewer  divorce  cases, 
that  they  are  living  more  usefully  and  charitably, 
that  is  doing  more  to  support  the  hospitals  and 
philanthropic  agencies,  than  people  who  stand 
outside  Christianity,  and  refuse  to  call  Christ  their 
Master.  Can  you  deny  that  ?  and,  if  not,  what 
do  you  make  of  it  ? 

As  regards  the  faults  of  genuine  Christian  people, 
and  the  imperfections  of  human  nature  with 
which  they  are  struggling,  I  would  like  to  say  a 
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word  to  my  fellow  Christians.  Do  not  let  us,  I 
beseech  you,  think  lightly  of  our  faults  ;  not  only 
are  they  a  weakness  to  our  spiritual  life,  and  a 
very  grave  concern  to  our  Lord — they  are,  as  I 
have  suggested,  a  stumbling-block  to  those  who  are 
outside.  If  we  were  better  tempered  and  more 
unselfish,  if  we  were  more  careful  what  we  said 
and  did,  then  I  make  no  doubt  Christ  would  have 
more  disciples.  I  have  asked  men  who  are  not 
Christians  not  to  judge  us  too  harshly,  and,  above 
all,  in  condemning  us,  not  to  condemn  Christ ;  but 
I  would  also  say,  let  us  judge  ourselves  and  see 
that  our  sons  and  our  neighbours  are  not  turned 
aside  from  Christ  through  our  unchristian  lives. 
But  I  would  add,  speaking  to  every  person,  a 
Christian  is  only  a  man  in  the  making.  The 
material  which  Christ  has  taken  is  sometimes 
poor  enough,  and  one  of  the  glories  of  Christ 
has  been  that  He  has  taken  material  that  every 
other  moral  maker  would  have  despised,  and  has 
wrought  marvels  by  utilising  waste  products. 
It  is  at  best  material  in  the  rough  which  Jesus 
takes,  and  spiritual  manufacture  is  a  slow  and 
critical  business.  We  are  not  what  we  once  were 
— we  are  a  little  wiser,  kindlier,  humbler  ;  we  are 
not  what  we  are  going  to  be  when  Christ  has 
finished  in  us  His  work  of  grace  and  fulfilled  His 
will.  It  is  a  long  labour  and  a  fine  art  to  make 
a  Christian  ;  but  the  time  will  not  be  wasted,  nor 
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even  the  wealth  of  grace,  when  frail  men  stand 
one  day  complete  in  Christ  Jesus.  Believe  me, 
we  Christians  have  not  learned  from  our  Master 
to  think  much  of  ourselves,  or  little  of  those 
outside  ;  we  have  come  to  know  ourselves,  and 
the  knowledge  keeps  us  silent  about  ourselves  ; 
we  have  come  to  know  Christ,  and  it  is  that 
knowledge  which  makes  us  speak  about  Him. 
And  this  is  my  plea,  and  the  word  which  I  would 
leave  not  only  in  your  ears,  but  in  your  heart,  if 
Christ  has  done  so  much  even  for  us,  and  made 
as  much  of  us  even  as  He  has,  how  much  more 
might  He  not  do  for  you,  how  much  more  might 
He  not  make  of  you  ? 


B— WHY  A  YOUNG  MAN  SHOULD  BE  A 
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“  Thou  hast  thy  young  warriors  as  the  dew  of  the  morning.” 

Ps.  cx.  3. 

IT  is  fitting  that  a  little  child  should  be  a 
Christian,  because  our  Master,  like  every 
good  man,  loved  children,  and  the  child  heart 
in  its  simplicity  and  purity  is  the  symbol  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven.  It  is  fitting  that  an  old 
man  be  a  Christian,  because  Christ  only  of  all 
teachers  has  lifted  the  veil  from  the  other  world 
and  assured  the  human  soul  that  the  grave  is  the 
gate  of  life.  It  is  fitting  that  a  woman  be  a 
Christian,  because  Christ  cast  His  shield  over 
womanhood,  and  fulfilled  the  finest  aspirations 
of  a  woman’s  heart.  It  is  fitting  that  a  man 
bearing  the  burden  of  life  in  his  middle  years 
should  be  a  Christian,  because  the  peace  of  Christ 
can  alone  garrison  the  heart  and  mind  against 
corrupting  worldliness.  But  there  are  reasons 
why  of  all  people  it  is  most  fitting  that  a  man 
in  the  flush  of  his  youth  should  accept  Christ, 
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and  why  the  religion  of  Jesus  makes  its  most 
persuasive  appeal  to  men  in  their  early  life, 
and  why  the  words  of  this  ancient  prophecy  should 
ever  come  true  :  “  Thou  hast  thy  young  warriors 
as  the  dew  of  the  morning.” 

And  the  reason  I  wish  to  urge  this  is  because 
our  Master  was  a  young  man.  We  are  apt  to 
forget  that  the  supreme  achievement  in  human 
history  was  wrought  by  One  who  never  reached 
middle  age,  to  forget  how  short  was  Christ’s 
public  life,  and  how  soon  it  was  closed.  Christ 
was  crucified  at  the  age  when  a  man  gets  his 
captain’s  commission  in  the  Army,  when  a  mer¬ 
chant  is  taken  into  a  junior  partnership,  when  a 
barrister  is  beginning  to  get  briefs,  when  a 
minister  is  making  his  first  essay  in  a  city  parish. 
At  an  age  when  people  are  beginning  to  consider 
other  young  men,  and  to  prophesy  that  they  will 
do  something  before  they  die,  this  Man  had  closed 
His  career  and  completed  His  work.  It  was  not 
an  old  man  worn  by  long  years,  and  weary  with 
the  toil  of  life,  and  separated  by  a  gulf  from  the 
enthusiasms  of  youth  who  died  so  gloriously 
upon  the  Cross — it  was  a  man  in  the  perfection 
of  strength,  with  a  body  of  superb  endurance, 
and  a  soul  triumphant  over  circumstances. 
Within  less  than  three  years  our  Master  fulfilled 
His  commission  and  returned  it  to  God.  Within 
that  brief  time,  during  which  He  never  wrote 
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a  word.  He  made  a  larger  contribution  to  human 
thought  than  all  the  books  that  ever  have  been 
printed.  He  did  more  for  the  good  of  the  human 
race  than  all  the  martyrs,  reformers,  prophets, 
and  apostles,  who  have  lived  before  and  after  Him, 
and  He  changed  the  direction  and  the  issues  of 
human  history.  A  young  man  then,  nineteen 
hundred  years  ago,  and  a  young  man  still,  who 
carries  for  ever  the  freshness  of  His  youth. 
For  the  words  old  and  young  are  comparative, 
not  to  be  judged  by  the  clock,  but  by  the 
heart,  not  by  years,  but  by  power.  We 
have  seen  a  man  of  four  score  years  whom 
it  would  be  a  libel  to  call  old,  because  of  his 
perennial  activity,  and  sympathy,  hopefulness 
and  vision.  We  have  seen  men  of  twenty  whom 
it  were  a  compliment  to  call  young,  because  they 
were  so  feeble,  so  tired,  so  hopeless,  so  in¬ 
effective.  A  book  may  be  old  in  six  months  so 
that  A  will  not  be  offered  for  sale,  because  no 
one  wants  to  read  it  twice.  Like  certain 

insects,  it  has  had  its  brief  little  day,  youth, 
middle  age,  old  age,  all  within  a  summer. 
Within  a  year  no  one  will  know  that  it  was  ever 
written ;  it  has  died,  not  as  the  seed  which  has 
fallen  into  the  ground  and  will  bear  an  hundred¬ 
fold,  but  as  the  soap-bubble  which  has  burst  and 
left  no  sign.  There  are  books  which  may  be 
marked  as  in  a  catalogue,  n.d. — no  date.  They  are 
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dateless  books,  not  because  they  were  published 
in  a  particular  year,  but  because  they  belong  to 
all  the  years.  Generation  after  generation  de¬ 
mands  the  book,  and  it  comes  to  each  with  the 
freshness  of  new  genius ;  generations  unborn 
will  give  it  welcome.  Shakespeare  is  not  an  old 
book;  Homer,  and  Dante,  and  Milton,  are  not 
old  books ;  the  Bible  is  the  youngest  of  books. 
With  every  year  it  has  a  wider  circulation,  and 
every  year  opens  up  new  treasures  from  its  heart. 
To-day  Christ  is  still  in  the  power  and  promise 
of  His  youth.  Scholars  in  their  studies  are 
turning  to  Him  from  all  the  theologies,  as  Nico- 
demus  came  to  Him  one  night  in  Jerusalem, 
because  He  is  like  the  spring  of  day.  Reformers 
trying  to  purify  human  life  and  re-create  human 
society,  are  studying  His  commandments  as  a 
revelation  of  hidden  truth.  Hopeless  people 
broken  in  the  conflict  of  life  turn  in  their  despair 
to  this  young  God,  on  whose  forehead  ever  rests 
the  light  of  victory.  Christ  was  never  so  con¬ 
temporary  or  in  such  close  contact  with  life, 
never  so  vivid  in  men’s  thought,  never  so  present 
before  men’s  eyes,  as  at  the  beginning  of  this  new 
century.  , 

In  the  days  of  His  eartmy  ministry  our  Master 
appealed  chiefly  to  the  people  who  shared  with 
Him  the  enviable  gift  of  youth.  An  old  man 
now  and  again  might  love  Him  and  listen  to  Him 
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— a  Simeon  or  a  Nicodemus ;  but  the  people  of 
middle  age  and  upwards  had  neither  eye  nor 
ear  for  Christ.  They  were  set  in  their  own 
opinions,  they  were  fettered  with  favourite  habits, 
they  had  no  heart  for  gallant  enterprises,  they 
were  suspicious  of  daring  changes,  they  had  lost 
imagination,  and  with  imagination  romance,  and 
with  romance,  enthusiasm.  When  the  blood 
grows  cold,  religion  may  still  make  her  appeal, 
but  it  will  be  on  very  prosaic  and  somewhat 
ignoble  grounds — as  a  system  of  police  for  unruly 
people,  warding  off  anarchy  and  defending 
property ;  or  as  a  useful  form  attending  to 
decency  and  reverence  ;  or  as  a  way  of  escape  for 
persons  who  have  sown  wild  oats  and  desire  to 
reap  good  wheat ;  or  as  the  intellectual  explana¬ 
tion  of  a  difficult  problem.  But  this  is  religion 
in  its  weakest  and  most  tepid  form,  a  religion 
which  will  never  inflame  the  heart  nor  intoxicate 
the  mind,  nor  quicken  the  pace,  nor  nerve  the  arm. 
Youth  is  the  season  when  religion  can  make  her 
most  unworldly  appeal,  and  show  herself  in  her 
most  gallant  colours,  when  she  does  not  appear 
as  an  argument  or  a  safeguard,  when  she  comes 
as  a  dream  and  a  crusade. 

It  was  to  young  men  Christ  made  His  most 
pointed  and  direct  appeals  ;  with  young  men  he 
succeeded  and  triumphed.  Whatever  may  be 
the  advantages  worldly  experience  and  ripe 
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wisdom  afford  for  business,  for  politics,  for 
teaching,  and  for  government — and  perhaps  the 
advantages  are  much  over-rated — religion  seeks 
her  recruits  among  those  not  yet  old,  assigns  her 
greatest  tasks  to  youth,  and  confers  on  youth  her 
crown.  Art  has  done  a  positive  injury  to  Chris¬ 
tianity  by  representing,  as  she  has  often  done,  the 
first  Apostles  of  the  Lord  as  venerable  persons 
with  grey  hair  and  aged  faces.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  the  Apostles  were  young  men  of  the  Master's 
own  age,  and  if  they  had  not  been  young  men  they 
would  not  have  been  Apostles.  It  was  a  dozen 
young  men,  with  another  man  still  young,  who 
joined  them  afterwards,  who  revolutionised 
human  thought,  put  a  new  face  on  human 
society,  and  founded  a  greater  kingdom  than  the 
Roman  Empire  ;  and  now,  because  of  the  words 
they  spake,  and  the  deeds  they  did,  and  the 
power  they  had,  and  the  blessing  they  have 
been,  are  sitting  upon  twelve  thrones  judging 
the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel.  They  had  not  wealth, 
those  twelve,  nor  position,  nor  learning,  nor  even 
wisdom,  but  they  had  the  priceless  and  over¬ 
flowing  resources  of  youth,  and  this  youth  re¬ 
sponded  to  the  call  of  Christ,  and  gave  itself  to 
His  great  endeavour. 

This  is  the  appeal  which  Christ,  a  young  man, 
who  had  seen  visions  as  He  walked  from  the  hill¬ 
side  of  Nazareth,  and  had  been  moved  by  the 
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Spirit  of  God  to  forsake  the  carpenter’s  shop, 
made  to  the  other  young  men,  fishermen  and  such 
like,  whom  He  had  come  to  know,  and  who  were 
in  some  cases  His  own  kinsmen — '  Will  you  join 
with  Me  in  founding  a  new  fellowship  which  will 
be  unlike  any  church  or  kingdom  or  society 
or  nation  ever  seen  on  earth  ?  Its  conditions 
will  be  that  you  believe  in  Me,  and  in  your 
fellow  men  ;  that  you  be  loyal  to  your  conscience, 
and  to  the  best  you  know ;  that  you  despise 
no  man,  despair  of  no  man,  injure  no  man, 
mock  no  man,  but  that  you  help  every  one, 
whenever  God  gives  the  opportunity,  in  all  times 
of  sorrow  and  trouble,  as  well  as  in  joy  and 
prosperity.  The  standard  of  judgment  in  this 
fellowship  will  be,  not  what  a  man  has,  nor  what 
he  says,  nor  what  he  can  do,  but  what  he  is  ; 
and  the  chief  man  in  the  society  will  be  the 
man  who  is  purest,  humblest,  kindliest,  godliest. 
The  ends  of  the  society  will  be,  to  deliver  the 
captive,  to  protect  the  helpless,  to  honour  women 
and  children,  to  make  human  life  clean,  to  bring 
violence  to  an  end,  and  to  establish  the  reign 
of  love  and  righteousness  ;  and  the  sign  of  the 
society  will  be  a  cross,  which  every  man  is  to 
carry  in  his  heart  and  in  his  life,  not  on  his 
shoulders,  but  in  his  soul.’ 

This  young  Master  makes  His  old  appeal  to  the 
same  class  to  whom  His  heart  went  out  in  the 
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former  days,  and  with  whom  He  made  His  great 
success.  He  called  unknown  men,  in  whom  the 
world  saw  nothing,  and  He  trusted  them  with 
what  was  more  than  His  life — the  Kingdom  of 
God ;  He  prophesied  their  faults  with  great 
honesty,  but  He  prophesied  also  their  success. 
It  was  an  immense  demand  He  made  on  His 
young  men,  but  they  answered  it ;  it  was  a 
daring  hope  He  placed  in  them,  but  they  fulfilled 
it.  When  Christ  calls  to-day,  are  there  none  to 
answer  ?  He  does  not  call  a  man  to  be  of  this 
church  or  that  church,  to  believe  this  doctrine 
or  that  doctrine,  to  follow  this  custom  or  that 
custom,  to  give  up  this  occupation  or  that 
occupation  ;  He  only  asks  that  you  accept  Him 
as  your  Master  and  your  Saviour  ;  that  you 
keep  His  commandments — and  they  are  the  best 
ever  written  ;  and  that  you  live  His  life  so  far 
as  an  imperfect  man  can.  He  calls  you  to  clean 
living,  to  kindly  service,  to  high  endeavours. 
As  He  calls,  He  looks  upon  you  and  He  loves 
you,  because  you  are  not  yet  blinded  by  pre¬ 
judices,  nor  bound  up  with  evil  habits  ;  because, 
although  you  may  hate  to  make  professions 
and  use  high-sounding  words,  there  are  in  you 
the  priceless  springs  of  energy  and  enthusiasm. 
If  you  answer  our  Master,  and  within  your  heart 
promise  you  will  be  a  true  man  to  Him,  He  will 
be  a  true  Master  to  you,  through  all  the  tempta- 
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tions  and  toil  of  life.  If  you  refuse  Him,  He  will 
not  be  angry,  but  He  will  be  bitterly  disap¬ 
pointed ;  you  will  make  the  greatest  mistake 
possible  to  a  man,  and  you  will  regret  it  only 
once,  but  that  will  be  for  ever. 
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BECAUSE  CHRIST  IS  A  MAKER  OF  MEN 


Unto  a  perfect  man.” — Eph.  iv.  13. 


ITH  this  inspiring  word  St.  Paul  awakens 


an  ambition  which  must  be  latent  in 


the  heart  of  every  man  who  is  not  incurably 
frivolous  or  hopelessly  cynical ;  who  is  not 
burned  out,  or  whom  the  world  has  not  spoiled. 
Whether  it  be  his  lot  to  be  great  or  famous,  it  is 
surely  his  honest  desire  to  be  full  grown  in  mind 
and  in  character,  and,  as  he  pities  a  deformed 
body,  so  he  would  not  himself  have  a  deformed 
soul.  He  desires  to  grow  to  his  full  height,  and 
to  make  the  best  of  himself,  so  that  he  may  not 
miss  the  prize  of  life,  nor  fail  to  do  his  tale  of  work. 
In  a  right  and  true  sense  a  man  wishes  and  hopes 
to  fulfil  himself. 

When  he  is  in  this  mood,  he  has  the  spirit  of  the 
day  with  him  ;  for,  whatever  be  our  fault  to-day, 
and  whatever  may  be  the  danger  to  the  individual 
ip  the  future  through  the  combinations  of  corn- 
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merce  and  the  machinery  of  parties,  and  the 
pressure  of  life,  we  do  believe  in  individuality. 
The  parents  of  yesterday  did  not  trouble  them¬ 
selves  to  study  the  characters  of  their  children, 
nor  to  estimate  their  different  capacities  ;  they 
dictated  what  their  children  should  think  and 
what  they  should  do,  considering  it  disrespectful 
if  their  children  disagreed  with  them  in  opinions, 
and  cheerfully  “  making  them  ”  as  they  would 
say,  clergymen,  barristers,  or  merchants,  as  they 
themselves  fancied,  or  circumstances  suited.  The 
parent  of  to-day  is  careful  to  secure  a  circle  of 
freedom  wherein  his  lad  may  live,  thinking  his 
own  thoughts  and  following  his  own  bent,  and 
he  would  consider  it  wrong  to  crush  his  mind 
by  sheer  weight  of  authority,  or  to  fetter  his  life 
by  pressure  of  substantial  power.  The  education 
of  to-day,  in  the  hands  of  wise  men,  does  not 
propose  to  force  a  lad  to  uncongenial  studies,  or 
to  cram  him  with  knowledge  which  he  can  never 
digest  ;  but  rather  to  draw  out  what  is  already 
within,  and  to  cultivate  the  gift  which  God  has 
bestowed  upon  him.  And  commerce  as  yet 
appreciates  the  man  of  original  mind  and  in¬ 
ventive  power,  and  has  for  him  her  richest  rewards. 
Nothing,  in  short,  is  valued  more  highly  than 
individuality,  that  a  man  have  his  own  inde¬ 
pendent  existence,  thinking  his  own  thoughts 
and  doing  his  own  works,  that  each  man  have 
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his  own  name,  and  be  not  merely  a  number  among 
a  multitude  of  sheep. 

Freedom  has  its  own  danger,  however,  and  the 
shadow  on  individuality  is  eccentricity,  intel¬ 
lectual,  moral,  or  social.  The  atmosphere  which 
encourages  a  man  to  fulfil  himself  may  also 
entice  him  to  play  the  fool  with  himself ;  to 
become  a  crank,  taking  up  absurd  ideas  and 
bidding  good-bye  to  intellectual  sanity  ;  or  to 
become  a  libertine,  fulfilling  the  work  of  the  flesh, 
and  earning  a  sure  damnation,  both  in  body  and 
soul.  When  therefore  one  speaks  about  a  man 
fulfilling  himself,  he  means  that  he  should  do  so 
along  the  right  line  of  thinking  and  of  acting ;  that 
he  should  not  only  grow,  but  grow  upwards  ;  that 
he  should  not  only  develop,  but  develop  in  pro¬ 
portion  ;  that  he  should  not  merely  run  at  large, 
but  press  towards  perfection ;  that  he  should 
become  a  perfect  man. 

What  is  needed  for  us  all  who  are  still  very 
ignorant,  wayward,  unformed,  but  especially 
for  those  whose  life  is  still  before  them,  and  whose 
character  is  still  plastic,  is  a  wise  master — one 
who  can  understand  us  through  and  through ; 
one  who  sympathises  with  us  in  aspirations  which 
are  hidden  in  our  soul,  in  endeavours  which  have 
failed,  in  works  which  have  gone  astray  ;  one 
who  will  not  tyrannise  over  us,  nor  crush  us  by 
his  own^authority  and  greatness4  but  will  guide 
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and  encourage  us  ;  one  who  will  set  us  an  example 
of  how  a  man  should  live,  and  how  he  should 
carry  himself,  how  he  ought  to  think,  how  he 
ought  to  feel ;  and  one  in  such  close  fellowship 
with  us,  and  yet  so  high  above  us  in  his  nobility, 
that  he  will  inspire  us  and  move  us  unconsciously 
to  higher  things.  It  is  in  such  an  atmosphere 
that  one  may  safely  be  free,  because  freedom  can 
never  turn  into  foolishness  nor  license.  It  is  in 
such  an  atmosphere  a  man  will  grow  from  his 
own  nature  upwards  unto  perfection. 

If  a  young  man  can  find  such  a  master,  he  is  as 
good  as  made,  and  that  is  why  one  commends 
Christ  with  such  unfaltering  confidence.  We 
may  have,  in  a  sense,  many  masters,  prophets  of 
God  both  in  literature  and  life,  who  have  stirred 
us  and  led  us  to  nobler  things.  Their  books, 
with  well-worn  pages,  are  on  our  shelves  within 
reach  of  hand,  or  their  deeds  are  ever  before 
our  imaginations.  But  with  regard  to  every  one 
of  them  we  discover  that  they  come  short.  They 
saw  one  side  of  truth,  not  the  other ;  they  ex¬ 
emplified  certain  traits  of  character,  and  others 
they  could  not  afford ;  they  were  imperfect,  not 
finished  men.  Were  we  to  form  ourselves  upon 
such  men,  we  should  be  deformed  somewhere 
with  prejudices,  with  limitations,  with  short¬ 
comings.  As  time  goes  on,  we  find  out  the 
defects  of  our  early  masters,  we  correct  them  by 
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wider  ideas  ;  we  lay  them  aside  and  reinforce 
ourselves  by  maturer  thought  from  some  other 
quarter.  One  Master  only  from  youth  till  age 
has  no  extremes  and  no  restrictions  ;  one  only 
in  His  character  and  life  is  proportioned  and 
balanced,  rounded  and  complete,  the  type  of 
perfect  manhood, — the  Man  Christ  Jesus,  whose 
stature  is  the  standard  of  manhood. 

For  one  thing  He  united  in  His  character  the 
benefit  of  two  extremes,  freedom  and  restraint. 
Sometimes  we  are  in  what  I  may  call  a  natural 
mood,  rejoicing  in  the  beauty  of  the  world,  in  the 
fellowship  of  human  fife,  in  the  richness  of  God  s 
gifts,  in  the  pleasures  of  art  and  literature,  in 
the  gaiety  of  fellowship,  and  are  inclined  to  let 
ourselves  go  and  to  drink  the  cup  of  life’s  wine 
to  the  dregs.  Other  times  we  are  in  a  spiritual 
mood,  fearful  of  the  poison  in  many  a  fair  blossom, 
watchful  of  the  temptations  which  seem  to  us 
like  snakes  in  the  green  grass,  mindful  of  the 
hideous  dangers  of  excess,  and  determined  to 
crush  the  flesh,  lest  the  flesh  should  lead  the  soul 
captive.  There  are  days  when  we  own  to  a 
frank  paganism  which  we  hope  has  no  sin  ;  there 
are  days  when  we  cultivate  a  fierce  asceticism,  but 
are  conscious  that  we  are  making  a  great  loss. 
We  are  tossed  to  and  fro  between  Athens  and 
Jerusalem,  desiring  one  day  to  be  a  Greek,  and 
the  next  to  be  a  Jew.  We  turn  to  Jesus,  and 
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find  in  Him  no  conflict  of  moods,  no  irreconcil¬ 
ability  between  warring  extremes.  He  rejoiced 
in  the  society  of  women ;  but  held  them  all  in 
honour,  as  if  each  one  were  the  Madonna.  He 
went  to  the  feasts  of  publicans,  but  left  them 
better  men.  He  loved  the  birds  of  the  air  and  the 
flowers  of  the  field,  but  His  gladness  in  nature 
did  not  turn  Him  from  the  Cross.  He  accepted 
the  spikenard  for  His  head  whose  fragrance 
filled  the  room,  but  He  spent  whole  nights  in 
prayer  upon  the  mountain  side.  Everything 
human  was  dear  to  Him,  but  everything  human 
was  holy.  He  moved  with  unfettered  step 
through  life,  because  He  ever  walked  in  the  paths 
of  righteousness. 

Again,  to  take  another  illustration  of  Christ’s 
rounded  perfection,  His  character  was  as  strong 
as  it  was  tender.  There  are  men  who  are  tender, 
and  our  hearts  go  out  to  them  because  they  are 
so  full  of  pity  and  of  sympathy,  so  willing  to 
forgive  and  so  quick  to  help,  so  easily  touched 
by  emotion,  and  so  open  to  enthusiasm.  But 
we  cannot  rid  ourselves  of  the  idea  that  they  are 
weak  and  sentimental,  with  a  touch  of  effeminacy 
and  softness  ;  theirs  is  a  cloistered  virtue  ;  they, 
so  we  judge  them  sometimes,  are  white  plaster 
saints.  Other  men  again  are  openly  and  cer¬ 
tainly  strong,  whom  one  would  be  glad  to  follow 
in  the  battle  of  life,  and  whose  force  gives  one 
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confidence  in  every  strait,  who  do  not  fear  the 
face  of  man,  and  may  be  broken,  but  cannot  be 
bent.  But  we  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact 
that  those  soldier-like  men  are  apt  to  be  hard 
and  inconsiderate,  loyal  to  friends,  but  merciless 
to  foes,  impatient  of  weakness,  iron-handed  and 
iron-hearted,  invulnerable  and  vindictive,  heroic 
and  savage.  We  turn  to  Jesus  to  find  One  who 
has  escaped  the  almost  inevitable  limitations 
both  of  strength  and  gentleness.  He  was  full 
of  pity  for  a  sinner,  but  had  no  mercy  on  the 
Pharisees.  He  took  children  in  His  arms,  but 
treated  an  angry  multitude,  with  stones  in  their 
hands,  as  if  they  did  not  exist.  He  comforted 
the  woman  who  had  lost  her  son,  but  slept 
through  a  storm  that  filled  seamen  with  terror. 
He  prayed  for  His  enemies,  but  never  flinched 
from  the  Cross.  He  felt  deeply  when  friends 
turned  against  Him,  but  was  not  afraid  of  the 
whole  world.  He  was  the  kindest  man  that 
ever  lived,  and  the  bravest,  the  humblest  that 
ever  spoke  to  a  fellow  creature,  and  the  most 
commanding. 

Under  His  influence  a  certain  type  of  character 
has  been  created  which  was  never  seen  before, 
and  never  is  developed  except  in  the  atmosphere 
of  Christ.  It  combines  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
with  its  beatitudes  of  peace  and  mercy,  and  the 
Cross  of  Calvary  with  its  sufferings  and  sacrifices, 
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its  heroism  and  victory ;  it  has  made  great 
saints  and  great  soldiers,  and  the  soldiers  have 
also  been  saints  ;  it  has  made  obedient  servants 
and  dauntless  martyrs,  and  the  martyrs  have  also 
been  servants ;  it  has  made  profound  thinkers  and 
simple-minded  folk,  and  the  thinkers  have  also 
been  simple-hearted.  It  has  been  a  fusion  of 
virtues,  a  harmony  of  opposites,  the  invention 
of  Christ’s  Spirit,  the  continuation  of  His  own 
character.  In  the  history  of  the  past,  among  a 
multitude  two  men  stand  out,  the  repetition  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  measure  of  Christ,  and  the  illustra¬ 
tion  of  His  perfection.  Both  were  missionaries 
of  the  Cross.  The  first  was  St.  Paul,  who  was  to 
his  converts  as  a  father  and  mother,  and  whose 
love  ran  over  in  his  letters,  the  tenderest 
hearted  of  men  after  his  Lord,  but  who  not  only 
endured  every  kind  of  martyrdom,  but  welcomed 
it  with  joy  for  Christ  and  the  gospel’s  sake,  the 
most  unflinching  of  men  after  his  Master.  And 
the  other  was  St.  Francis,  whom  Renan  called  “  the 
finest  Christian  since  Christ,”  who  was  on  such 
intimate  terms  with  the  wild  animals  that  they 
came  to  his  side,  and  who  could  not  pass  a  lamb  in 
the  midst  of  goats  without  thinking  of  Christ  in 
the  midst  of  sinners,  a  man  of  the  most  delicate 
emotions  ;  but  he  dared  to  go  on  a  mission  to 
convert  the  Soldan,  and  was  ready  to  walk  through 
flames  of  fire,  if  that  could  help  the  Soldan  to  be- 
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lieve  in  Christ.  In  fiction  the  Christian  type  is  illus¬ 
trated  by  Sir  Galahad,  whose  strength  was  as  the 
strength  of  ten,  because  his  heart  was  pure ;  and 
Thackeray’s  masterpiece  of  Colonel  Newcome,  so 
gallant  and  enduring,  so  gentle  and  so  humble. 
And  if  one  were  obliged  to  name  illustrations  of 
our  own  time,  of  Christians  presenting  that  fine 
combination  of  action  and  emotion,  of  simple 
faith  and  thorough  knowledge,  of  courage  and  of 
courtesy,  I  point  you  to  two  of  the  great  figures 
of  English  life,  whose  character  has  won  universal 
homage — Mr.  Gladstone  and  General  Gordon.  It 
is  only  the  Spirit  of  Christ  which  has  presented  to 
the  world  this  kind  of  man,  who  believes  in  the 
world  to  come,  yet  is  ready  to  lay  down  his  life 
for  the  world  of  living  men ;  who  loves  all  know¬ 
ledge,  yet  counts  the  knowledge  of  God  best ; 
who  pities  every  man,  yet  fears  no  man.  This 
is  the  character  of  the  perfect  knight ;  this  is  the 
perfection  of  manhood  in  Christ  Jesus.  If  any 
man  desire  to  have  his  character  shaped  after 
the  likeness  of  Christ,  then  this  cannot  be  done 
by  any  formal  rule  ;  for  character  is  not  built 
like  a  house — it  grows  like  a  plant.  Let  him 
remove  everything  that  would  hinder  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  Christ — coarseness,  frivolity,  irreverence, 
selfishness— till  the  sunshine  of  Jesus  fall  full  upon 
his  life ;  and  in  that  atmosphere  old  things  will 
pass  away  and  all  things  will  become  new.  With- 
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out  knowing  it  he  will  begin  to  think  with  Christ, 
to  feel  with  Christ,  to  work  and  live  with  Christ. 
So  he  will  come  step  by  step  as  the  years  pass 
“  unto  a  perfect  man,  unto  the  measure  of  the 
stature  of  the  fulness  of  Christ.’h 


B— WHY  A  YOUNG  MAN  SHOULD  BE  A 
CHRISTIAN 

BECAUSE  CHRIST  SAVES  HIS  PEOPLE  FROM 
THEIR  SINS 
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BECAUSE  CHRIST  SAVES  HIS  PEOPLE 
FROM  THEIR  SINS 

“  Thou  shall  call  His  name  Jesus:  for  He  shall  save  His  people 


from  their  sins.” — Matt.  i.  21. 


ET  us  open  this  sermon  with  a  quotation. 


1—'  “  The  cardinal  question,”  says  the  writer, 

is  sin.”  The  question  of  humanity  remains. 
What  is  it  which  saves  ?  How  can  man  be  led 
to  be  truly  man  ?  “  The  cardinal  question,”  I 

repeat  the  words,  “is  sin,”  and  the  writer 
who  lays  down  this  truth  with  such  solemnity, 
who  was  he  ?  He  was  not  a  clergyman,  and  I 
am  not  sure  that  he  would  have  called  himself  a 
Christian.  Certainly  he  was  not  a  member  of  the 
Christian  Church,  and  did  not  hold  the  Christian 
creed.  He  was  a  man  of  letters  and  a  profound 
thinker,  who  corresponded  at  Geneva  to  what 
Green  of  Balliol  was  in  Oxford.  He  stood  on 
the  bank,  and  looked  upon  the  stream ;  he 
thought  at  large  and  was  free  from  all  bonds. 
He  had  no  traditions,  he  kept  no  conventions,  he 
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lived  at  equal  distance  from  the  rant  of  shallow 
unbelief  and  the  cant  of  unreal  religion  ;  and  this 
man,  with  one  of  the  calmest,  most  penetrating 
minds  of  last  century,  said,  “  The  cardinal  ques¬ 
tion  is  sin.”  Contrast  this  profound  statement 
of  Amiel  with  Renan’s  light-hearted  reply  :  “  Sin. 
I  believe  that  I  have  abolished  it.” 

Which  of  the  two,  both  very  brilliant  and  very 
attractive  men,  came  nearer  to  fact  ?  What 
about  sin  ?  I  do  not  ask  how  sin  came  into  the 
world,  and  I  do  not  ask  what  sin  is.  Those  are 
theological  and  philosophical  questions.  I  do 
not  now  dwell  on  its  punishment,  nor  on  its  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  external  law,  but  I  ask  whether  it 
has  been  abolished  in  our  lives,  and  whether  it  is 
easily  abolished ;  I  ask  whether  it  is  not  a  present 
and  patent  fact  in  a  man’s  experience  and  in  a 
man’s  life.  Are  we  not  haunted  by  evil  thoughts, 
and  are  we  not  inclined  to  show  them  hospitality  ? 
Do  we  never  grudge  another  man  his  success  and 
his  advantages  ?  Have  we  not  recurring  moods 
of  bitterness  and  jealousy,  and  envy  and  revenge  ? 
Are  we  not  conscious  of  ingratitude  to  those 
who  have  done  most  for  us,  and  whom  we  ought 
to  serve  ?  Have  we  not  a  hard  fight  with  the 
temptations  of  the  flesh  in  the  control  of  our 
passions,  and  with  the  temptations  of  the  spirit  in 
the  resistance  of  pride  and  arrogance  ?  Is  it  not 
with  an  effort  that  we  do  a  noble  act  when  it 
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costs  us  sacrifice  ?  Is  it  not  easy  for  us  to  do  an 
unworthy  act  when  it  gives  us  pleasure  ?  Are  we 
not  often  ashamed  of  ourselves  and  despise  our¬ 
selves  ?  Are  we  not  conscious  of  falling  beneath 
our  manhood,  and  missing  the  mark  ?  Wherever 
it  came  from,  or  whatever  it  is,  there  is  something 
called  sin,  working  in  our  life  and  damaging  our 
souls ;  and  it  is  a  big,  hard,  masterful,  undeniable 
fact. 

Well,  over  against  that  fact  which  we  have  all 
discovered,  let  us  put  another  fact  which  we 
may  also  all  verify.  There  have  been  a  number  of 
religious  teachers  of  the  first  order  in  the  world 
who  not  only  have  had  multitudes  of  disciples, 
but  have  founded  schools.  Confucius,  for  instance, 
whose  influence  for  good  in  China  is  felt  to  this 
day;  Buddha,  who  set  so  fine  an  example  of 
sacrifice ;  Mohammed,  who  has  raised  savage 
tribes  several  degrees  in  civilisation  ;  and  Socrates, 
who  taught  men  the  eternal  glory  of  the  mind. 
But  only  one  Teacher  faced  the  fact  of  sin,  and 
dealt  with  it  in  a  thorough-going  fashion.  Jesus 
had  many  tasks.  He  proposed  to  teach  men 
about  His  Father,  to  show  them  their  duty  in  the 
world,  to  lift  them  above  the  bondage  of  the 
senses,  and  to  give  them  the  hope  of  immortality. 
But  He  also  proposed  to  deliver  them  from  their 
sins,  and  He  set  himself,  by  His  life  and  death, 
by  His  word  and  Spirit,  to  save  men  from 
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their  worst  and  most  degrading  enemy.  If  a 
man  is  not  conscious  of  sin  and  does  not  know 
what  is  meant  by  its  grip,  if  he  is  never  disgusted 
with  himself  and  never  wants  to  be  a  better  man, 

I  have  no  plea  to  make  with  him  on  this  occasion. 
But  if  there  be  any  man  who  feels  as  if  he  were 
a  slave  under  the  worst  and  most  merciless  of 
masters,  and  sometimes  imagines  that  he  is  like 
the  prisoner  who  was  chained  to  a  corpse  and 
could  not  get  free  from  its  festering  corruption, 
then  he  is  the  very  man  who  ought  to  be  a 
Christian.  For  our  Master  is  not  only  a  Teacher 
and  a  Leader,  but  he  is  a  Friend  and  a  Saviour. 
There  is  a  correspondence  between  you  and 
Jesus — that  between  a  sick  person  and  a  physician. 
You  are  a  sinner,  and  His  business  is  salvation. 

You  may  place  yourself  with  confidence  in  our 
Master's  hands  for  two  reasons.  The  first  is 
that  He  is  too  wise  a  Physician  to  use  the  old- 
fashioned  treatment,  which  was  to  expel  the  evil  by 
violent  medicines.  Before  Christ  began,  if  I  may 
so  say,  to  practise  in  this  sad  hospital  of  humanity, 
the  only  way  of  curing  a  man  was  to  forbid  and 
to  threaten.  No  doubt  there  is  a  function  for 
such  means.  It  is  well  that  a  man  should  be 
reminded  of  the  consequences  of  sin ;  that,  what¬ 
soever  he  soweth,  that  shall  he  also  reap ;  that,  if 
he  ruins  his  constitution  in  his  youth,  he  will  have 
a  bad  time  in  his  manhood.  It  is  well  also  to 
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have  the  commandments  written  on  the  memory 
and  on  the  conscience,  to  have  them  before  one’s 
eyes,  and  to  use  them  as  a  light  for  the  path. 
But  forbidding  has  not  prevented  men  sinning, 
and  threatening  has  not  delivered  them  from 
their  sins.  Moses  is  the  great  practitioner  in  this 
system,  and  we  have  cause  to  be  grateful  to  him, 
but  no  one  has  ever  yet  confounded  a  law-giver 
and  a  Saviour.  In  Jesus’  day,  the  Pharisees 
had  taken  up  this  method  and  carried  it  to  the 
last  extreme.  They  had  not  only  forbidden  acts 
which  were  sins,  but  acts  which  were  innocent ; 
they  had  not  only  identified  sins,  but  they  had 
created  sins,  and  they  had  made  life  wearisome 
with  rules  and  miserable  with  judgments.  They 
were  in  some  respects  very  worthy  and  well- 
meaning  people.  They  had  done  their  best  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  light,  and  their  light  was  not 
entirely  darkness,  but  they  had  failed  openly  and 
absolutely,  and  the  breakdown  of  their  system 
was  seen  in  the  multitude  of  publicans  and  sinners 
who  had  been  so  long  under  treatment,  and  who 
had  gone  from  bad  to  worse,  till  at  last  both  the 
sinners  themselves  and  their  physicians  had  lost 
all  hope. 

This  is  the  moral  system,  and  it  has  been  tried 
by  all  kinds  of  people  from  Pharisees  to  philo¬ 
sophers.  It  rests  upon  “  Don’t  ”  and  “  Pity  you 
if  you  do,”  and  there  are  two  reasons  why  it  has 
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failed.  One  is  that  owing  to  the  constitution  of 
human  nature,  and  human  “  cussedness,”  if 
you  tell  a  man  over  and  over  again  not  to 
do  a  thing,  the  chances  are  he  will  go  and  do 
it.  It  is  very  wrong  on  his  part,  and  extremely 
unreasonable,  but  we  are  not  discussing  abstract 
theories  how  things  ought  to  be :  we  are 
dealing  with  facts,  and  without  question  this  is 
a  fact.  The  boy  is  father  to  the  man,  and  in  the 
study  of  boyhood  you  have  a  key  to  manhood. 
If  a  boy  is  forbidden  to  skate  on  a  pond,  that  is 
the  pond  in  the  whole  country-side  on  which  he 
is  most  anxious  to  skate.  If  there  is  a  notice 
on  the  edge  of  a  wood  that  “  Trespassers  will  be 
prosecuted  with  the  utmost  severity  of  the 
law,”  then  there  is  no  wood  so  tempting,  and 
he  feels  obliged  to  explore  it.  If  there  is  some 
sight  so  painful  that  he  is  told  not  to  look,  he 
will  want  to  look,  even  although  he  be  frightened 
out  of  his  wits.  Forbidding  this  and  forbidding 
that  only  rouses  opposition,  and  an  atmosphere 
of  prohibition  is  an  atmosphere  of  exasperation. 

And  this  system  fails  because  it  does  not 
satisfy.  It  is  purely  negative,  and  what  is 
negative  must  come  short.  There  is  not  a  single 
sin  that  has  not  its  strength  in  a  good  desire, 
and  the  sin  is  the  pervertion  of  that  desire. 
Simply  forbid,  and  the  desire  remains,  and  if  it 
is  hindered  at  one  place  it  will  find  its  outlet  in 
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another.  This  was  the  meaning  of  Jesus’  parable 
of  the  “  empty  house.”  It  is  no  use  to  drive 
out  bad  tenants,  and  sweep  the  house  and  cleanse 
it,  and  lock  it  up  and  leave  it  empty.  The  old 
tenants,  who  have  been  wandering  about  without 
shelter  and  find  their  old  home  uninhabited, 
will  come  in  through  the  window  if  they  cannot 
come  in  through  the  door,  and  will  only  do  the 
more  mischief  because  the  house  had  been  swept 
and  garnished.  You  cannot  have  the  mind  for 
any  time  without  some  thought,  for  if  it  has 
none,  then  evil  thoughts  will  the  quicker  come. 
The  cure  is  to  tenant  it  with  what  is  true  and 
noble.  You  cannot  have  the  passions  dulled  and 
reduced  to  insensibility ;  they  must  be  expend¬ 
ing  their  strength  upon  something,  and,  if  it  be  not 
on  what  is  high,  it  will  be  on  what  is  low.  The 
best  way  to  illuminate  a  dark  room  when  it  is 
light  outside  is  not  to  set  candles  round  the  walls, 
but  to  open  the  shutters  and  let  in  the  light ; 
the  best  way  to  secure  the  safety  of  a  house  is  to 
have  good  tenants.  The  soundest  way  of  securing 
health  is  not  to  use  powerful  drugs,  but  to  aid 
nature  by  pure  air  and  wholesome  food. 

So  this  is  the  second  reason  why  you  may  trust 
Jesus  as  your  Saviour,  because  He  uses  the  one 
perfect  treatment,  which  is  not  to  forbid  anything, 
but  to  command  good  things,  not  to  threaten  any 
one  with  punishment,  but  to  promise  to  every  one 
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blessing.  Consider  this  difference  between  Moses 
and  Christ.  Christ  did  not  say  to  men:  “You 
must  not  kill”;  “you  must  not  steal”;  “you 
must  not  lie”;  “you  must  not  live  uncleanly.” 
One  may  say  roundly,  He  never  forbade  His 
disciples  to  do  anything.  He  took  the  Ten 
Commandments  and  re-wrote  them,  and  handed 
them  back.  This  is  how  they  read  when  they 
come  from  Jesus’  hands,  “Love  God  and  love 
your  neighbour.”  But  is  there  nothing  which 
I  am  forbidden  to  do  against  God  ?  Nothing. 
Do  anything  you  please  towards  God,  provided 
first  you  love  Him.  Is  there  nothing  against 
my  neighbour  forbidden  ?  Nothing.  Do  any¬ 
thing  you  please  to  your  neighbour  if  first 
you  love  him.  Christ  gave  His  commandments, 
and  they  are  contained  in  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount ;  but  they  are  not  called  commandments, 
they  are  called  beatitudes.  And  the  first  word 
in  each  is  “  Blessed.”  Instead  of  saying  “  Do 
not  be  proud,”  Jesus  said,  “  Blessed  are  the 
meek.”  Instead  of  saying  “  Do  not  be  cruel,” 
He  said,  “  Blessed  are  the  merciful.”  Instead 
of  saying,  “Do  not  commit  adultery,”  He 
said,  “  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart.”  Instead 
of  coercing  His  disciples,  He  attracted  them 
into  the  path  of  righteousness.  Instead  of  de¬ 
nouncing  sin,  He  abrogated  it.  Instead  o£ 
driving.,  out  a  sin  by  violence,  He  replaced  Jt. 
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He  undertook  to  save  men  from  being  sinners 
by  making  them  in  a  true  and  manly  sense  saints ; 
by  possessing  them  with  good  thoughts,  pure 
feelings,  kindly  intentions,  high  endeavours.  He 
proposed  to  keep  them  so  busy  with  goodness 
that  they  would  have  neither  time  nor  tendency 
to  sin ;  to  keep  them  in  so  high  a  state  of  health 
that,  though  like  other  men  they  were  subject  to 
infection,  the  microbes  settling  upon  them  could 
find  no  home.  This  is  the  positive  system  of 
treatment,  and  this  is  the  way  in  which  Jesus 
conducts  His  spiritual  practice,  and  does  His 
saving  work. 

Let  me  illustrate  in  order  to  fix  the  point  in 
our  minds.  Matthew  was  a  sub-publican  and  very 
intent  upon  his  gains,  and  it  would  have  been 
no  use  to  rate  him  for  his  avarice  and  scold 
him  into  retirement.  He  had  a  busy  mind,  and 
it  must  be  occupied  with  affairs.  Jesus  had 
talked  with  him  and  knew  him  well,  and  then, 
when  the  right  time  came,  He  said,  “  Matthew, 
you  are  conducting  a  little  business  here,  and  you 
have  not  very  great  outlet  for  your  talents.  I  am 
starting  the  greatest  of  all  businesses,  the  King¬ 
dom  of  God.  Come,  Matthew,  leave  that  little 
custom-house  and  the  peddling  dues  which  you 
collect  from  traders,  and  join  Me  in  this  great 
affair.”  Thomas,  again,  was  by  nature  sceptical, 
and  a  cynical  man  of  that  moody  type  which  finds 
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it  difficult  to  believe  in  what  is  unseen  and 
ideal ;  he  was  a  pessimist  about  men  and  things. 
Jesus  did  not  argue  with  Thomas,  nor  browbeat 
him  into  faith,  but  He  won  his  heart;  and 
Thomas,  believing  in  Him,  came  in  the  end  to 
believe  in  everything  that  was  good. 
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THE  CONSCIENCE 

“  I  have  lived  in  all  good  conscience  before  God  until  this  day.” 

Acts  xxiii.  i. 

WHEN  one  desires  to  speak  about  conscience, 
and  to  have  the  advantage  of  a  personal 
illustration,  then  he  can  do  no  better  than  take 
St.  Paul — because  the  apostle  was  from  first  to 
last  an  absolutely  honest  man ;  because  he  be¬ 
longed  to  an  intensely  ethical  race ;  because  he 
had  a  strong  and  courageous  intellect ;  and  because 
he  had  been  in  the  course  of  his  life  on  two  opposite 
sides,  and  had  judged  that  to  be  the  greatest 
wrong  which  afterward  he  came  to  regard  as 
the  greatest  right.  We  are  apt  to  suppose  that 
conscience  is  a  perfectly  simple  and  straight¬ 
forward  faculty,  and  that  it  is  free  from  the 
perplexities  which  encompass  the  reason  and  the 
storms  that  sweep  over  the  emotions,  that  in 
fact  there  is  very  little  to  say  about  the  con¬ 
science  except  that  every  one  ought  to  obey  it, 
and  that  if  he  does  so  he  cannot  miss  the  path 
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of  righteousness  and  of  life.  Perhaps  the  only 
thing  that  is  sure  about  conscience  is  its  existence, 
and,  by  that,  one  means  that  there  is  no  human 
being  without  a  certain  judgment  concerning 
right  and  wrong.  There  are  things  which  he 
saysTare  wrong,  and  which  he  believes  he  ought 
not  to  do ;  there  are  things  which  he  says  are 
right,  and  which  he  holds  he  ought  to  do  ;  just 
as  there  are  things  which  he  considers  to  be 
true,  and  things  which  he  considers  to  be  false, 
and  as  there  is  a  faculty  which  judges  truth, 
which  we  call  reason,  so  there  is  another  faculty 
which  judges  conduct,  and  that  we  call  con¬ 
science.  And  if,  as  Matthew  Arnold  used  to  say, 
conduct  is  three  parts  of  life,  then  conscience 
is  more  important  than  reason  itself. 

My  first  observation  is  that  the  authority  of 
conscience  is  divine,  and,  by  that,  one  means 
that  the  voice  of  conscience,  when  it  is  properly 
enlightened  and  when  speaking  within  its  own 
sphere,  is  the  voice  of  the  eternal  law  of 
righteousness,  and  the  voice  of  God  Him¬ 
self.  You  will  see  this  if  you  make  a  simple 
analysis  of  a  single  act  of  conscience.  Suppose 
you  have  the  opportunity  of  telling  a  lie,  a  straight¬ 
forward  and  undeniable  lie,  and  you  are  tempted 
to  do  so.  You  would  indeed  do  so,  were  it  not 
for  this  resistance  from  within,  this  injunction 
from  a  judge  within  your  soul.  What  is  the 
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exact  force  of  this  injunction,  or,  in  other  words, 
why  should  you  not  tell  the  lie  ?  Is  it  because 
you  will  be  found  out  and  put  to  shame  ?  let  us 
suppose  you  cannot  be  found  out.  Is  it  because 
it  will  serve  no  purpose  ?  let  us  suppose  it  will  be 
profitable.  Is  it  because  it  will  injure  some 
person  ?  let  us  suppose  that  no  one  will  be  the 
worse  ;  let  us  even  go  further,  and  say  some 
people  will  be  better  for  your  lie.  The  lie,  in 
short,  will  be  safe,  profitable,  beneficial ;  and  yet 
you  are  ordered  from  within  not  to  say  it,  but, 
possibly  at  a  cost  or  at  a  loss,  to  say  the  opposite. 
Conscience  does  not  get  its  authority  from  safety 
or  utility ;  where  does  its  authority  come  from  ? 
From  some  principle  of  righteousness.  You  are 
forbidden  to  tell  the  lie  because  you  ought  not  to 
tell  lies.  There  is  a  law— that  is  to  say,  outside 
of  yourself,  and  independent  of  all  considerations  of 
profit  or  loss — which  upholds  truth  and  condemns 
falsehood.  You  observe  also  that  your  brother 
is  under  the  same  obligation  ;  he  also,  whatever 
he  does,  knows  that  he  ought  not  to  tell  a  lie  ;  and 
the  man  in  the  next  town  knows  the  same 
thing ;  there  is  no  country  in  the  world  where  a 
man  has  not  a  more  or  less  clear  sense  of  duty 
towards  truth,  and  a  more  or  less  clear  sense  of 
wrong  in  falsehood.  Nor  can  you  imagine  any 
other  world  where  telling  lies  will  be  right, 
and  telling  the  truth  will  be  wrong,  any  more 
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than  there  can  be  a  world  where  the  part  is 
greater  than  the  whole,  or  the  whole  less  than 
the  part.  Everywhere  throughout  the  universe 
this  law  of  truthfulness  holds,  and  therefore,  when 
any  man’s  conscience  bids  him  speak  the  truth, 
conscience  is  the  echo  of  a  law  beyond  his  changing, 
under  which  he  must  always  live,  and  by  which 
he  is  daily  judged.  God,  therefore,  has  set  up  His 
throne  within  the  human  soul ;  if  one  does  not 
always  hear  His  voice  distinctly  in  nature,  or  in 
Providence,  or  even  in  the  Bible  and  the  religious 
life,  God  speaks  beyond  all  doubt  in  conscience, 
and  therein  lies  its  authority. 

My  next  observation  is  that  conscience  may 
be  sometimes  wrong ;  if  this  sound  very 
startling,  let  us  suspend  our  judgment  for  a 
moment,  and  remember  the  parallel  between 
reason  and  conscience.  Reason  is  also  divine, 
and  reason  also  derives  its  authority  from  God ; 
but  reason  is  not  always  a  certain  guide.  When 
you  keep  to  the  strict  processes  of  logic,  or  the 
methods  of  pure  mathematics,  reason  must  be 
right ;  but  when  you  go  further  afield  into  dis¬ 
cussions  regarding  politics,  and  business,  and 
theology,  then  you  will  have  two  equally  sensible 
men  taking  opposite  sides,  supporting  their 
views  from  the  resources  of  reason ;  yet  we 
acknowledge  the  force  of  reason.  So,  in  the 
same  way,  when  conscience  is  engaged  with 
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elemental  questions  of  right  and  wrong,  such  as 
truth  and  falsehood,  its  voice  is  clear  and  com¬ 
mands  unanimous  assent ;  but  when  conscience 
is  dealing  with  courses  of  action,  say,  in  religion, 
you  may  have  the  puzzling  spectacle  of  two  good  | 
men,  one  holding  a  thing  to  be  right,  and  the  i  V 
other  holding  it  to  be  wrong.  The  mistakes  and 
perversions  and  crimes  and  disasters  of  con¬ 
science  are  very  instructive  and  lamentable 
chapters.  What  an  anomaly  conscience  has  often 
been,  and  I  think  we  should  recognise  the  situa¬ 
tion.  A  nation  will  do,  as  a  nation,  what  its 
individual  members  would  refuse  to  do  with 
horror ;  a  man  in  public  life  will  pursue  a  course 
of  action  he  would  never  dream  of  doing  in  a 
private  capacity  ;  the  brigand  who  has  robbed 
and  murdered  some  traveller  will  often  offer  a 
candle  for  his  success,  and  would  feel  it  very 
wrong  not  to  pay  for  the  candle,  but  does  not 
feel  it  very  wrong  to  have  committed  the  crime. 
Priests  who  had  been  plotting  against  Christ,  and 
had  hired  men  to  swear  away  His  life,  refused  to 
enter  the  palace  of  Pilate,  lest  they  should  make 
themselves  unclean  for  the  Passover ;  they  had 
no  conscience  about  a  judicial  murder,  they  had 
a  conscience  about  ceremonial  uncleanness.  An 
inquisitor  might  be  so  kind  a  man  that  in  private 
life  he  would  not  hurt  a  fly,  but  in  the  exercise 
of  his  ecclesiastical  duties  would  turn  the  rack 
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with  his  own  hand.  St.  Paul  considered  it  his 
duty  to  persecute  Christians  and  to  oppose  Christ, 
just  as,  later,  he  considered  it  his  duty  to  suffer 
for  Christ ;  and  his  conscience  was  equally  honest, 
both  when  he  was  a  Pharisee  and  when  he  was  a 
Christian.  When  one,  therefore,  says,  “  My  con¬ 
science  says  this  or  that,”  he  must  be  listened 
to,  because  he  is  really  appealing  to  the  supreme 
part ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  his  conscience  is 
right,  for  his  conscience  may  be  as  wrong  as  that 
of  a  Pharisee  opposing  Christ  from  the  highest 
motive,  or  a  slave-owner  buying  and  selling  human 
beings,  and  considering  that  it  was  the  will  of  God. 

My  third  observation  is  that  conscience  ought 
to  be  enlightened.  When  a  man’s  conscience 
points  out  to  him  a  line  of  action,  even  although 
it  is  different  from  that  of  his  fellows,  I  do  not 
see  that  he  has  any  alternative  except  to  follow 
it ;  and,  as  regards  his  fellows,  I  do  not  see  that 
they  have  any  alternative  except  to  allow  him 
to  follow  it,  unless  it  be  contrary  to  the  public 
weal,  when  he  must  be  restrained.  At  the  same 
time,  when  any  one  observes  that  his  conscience 
about  things  is  different  from  that  of  many  of 
his  neighbours,  and  his  neighbours  happen  to  be 
at  least  as  good  as,  if  not  better  than,  himself, 
he  had  better  consider  the  situation.  Has  his 
conscience  been  working  freely,  or  has  it  been 
warped  by  traditional  prejudice,  by  professional 
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associations,  by  personal  profit,  or  by  any  other 
extraneous  influence  ?  There  is  such  a  thing 
as  an  over-scrupulous  conscience,  a  morbid  and 
twisted  conscience.  It  is  also  to  be  remembered 
that  there  is  apt  to  be  an  artificial  conscience  in 
different  departments  of  life,  so  that  a  man 
who  is  a  clergyman,  a  doctor,  an  artisan,  will  be 
apt  to  have  a  set  of  bye-laws  to  regulate  his  life, 
and  it  is  just  possible  some  of  them  may  not  be 
consistent  with  the  greater  laws  of  righteousness. 
The  conscience,  again,  of  a  savage  is  a  very  different 
thing  from  the  conscience  of  a  Christian ;  and  the 
conscience  of  a  Christian  in  the  tenth  generation 
of  honourable  philanthropic  public-spirited  people 
is  very  different  from  the  conscience  of  a  Christian 
who  has  come  of  coarse,  unintelligent,  and  low 
living  people.  Each  man  may  have  a  watch  of 
some  sort,  and  the  cheapest  watch  that  goes  will 
give  him  an  idea  of  the  difference  between  the 
forenoon  and  the  afternoon ;  but  watches  vary, 
and  even  among  the  best  watches  there  is  a  risk 
that  they  may  go  too  fast  or  too  slow,  that  they 
may  have  variants  of  their  own.  This  does 
not  prove  that  watches  are  useless,  and  it  does 
not  prove  that  there  is  not  such  a  thing  as  exact 
time  ;  but  it  does  prove  that  we  should  check 
our  watches  and  see  that  they  correspond  with 
standard  time.  If  it  be  necessary  to  educate 
our  reason  and  think  correctly,  it  is  equally 
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necessary  to  educate  our  conscience  and  learn 
to  judge  right  and  wrong  correctly. 

And  therefore  I  come  to  another  observation, 
that  every  man  desiring  to  keep  a  good  conscience 
should  mould  it  to  the  law  of  Christ.  There  are 
some  people  who  have  got  very  coarse  con¬ 
sciences,  which  allow  them  to  say  and  do  very 
doubtful  things  without  any  special  sense  of 
shame,  and  no  sense  at  all  of  guilt ;  there  are 
other  people  who  have  got  very  fine  consciences, 
which  shrink  like  a  delicate  instrument  from 
the  slightest  approach,  not  only  to  wrong-doing, 
but  even  to  meanness.  The  one  class  is,  in  a 
matter  of  conscience,  low-bred  ;  the  other  class  is, 
in  the  matter  of  conscience,  high-bred.  Now,  I 
suppose  we  have  all  noticed  that,  if  the  low-bred 
conscience  is  brought  into  constant  contact  with 
the  high-bred,  the  lower  begins  to  refine  and  to 
take  on  the  tone  of  the  higher,  and  for  a  young 
person  there  is  no  more  desirable  moral  education 
than  to  be  in  the  company  of  people  of  elevated 
moral  sense.  If  this  be  true,  then  it  follows 
in  tenfold  force,  the  best  thing  for  every  one  of 
us  is  to  be  in  the  moral  company  of  Jesus  Christ. 
He  taught  the  highest  rule  of  life,  not  merely 
the  elementary  duties  of  righteousness,  but  its 
nobler  and  more  delicate  attainments.  It  is 
when  we  come  to  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
and  to  the  life  of  the  Lord  that  we  realise  how 
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imperfect  our  own  standards  of  righteousness 
are,  and  how  coarse-grained  is  our  method  of 
life.  Christ  gives  a  new  range  to  the  words  right 
and  wrong,  so  that  they  search  our  lives  at  a 
deeper  point,  and  open  before  our  minds  higher 
ideals.  Life  for  every  one  of  us  is  a  stormy  voyage 
with  cross-currents  which  are  apt  to  sweep  us 
out  of  our  course,  and  an  occasional  tempest 
that  might  wreck  an  ill-managed  vessel.  He  is 
fortunate  who  has  a  good  compass,  but  he  is  also 
wise  who  is  careful  to  adjust  his  compass ;  and 
as  a  vessel  goes  into  a  quiet  bay  to  test  the  com¬ 
passes  before  venturing  on  the  ocean  voyage,  so 
should  a  man  return  frequently  to  the  gospels, 
and  learn  at  the  feet  of  Christ  the  way  of  life 
everlasting. 

And  my  last  observation  is  that  the  greatest 
treasure  a  man  can  have  is  a  good  conscience. 
Whether  our  lives  be  crowned  with  material 
success  does  not  depend  upon  our  souls,  and  is 
beyond  our  foreseeing  ;  but  the  crown  of  life, 
which  is  the  crown  of  righteousness,  is  within 
every  man’s  winning.  It  may  go  with  riches  or 
it  may  not,  it  may  go  with  pain  or  it  may  not, 
it  may  go  with  power  or  it  may  not ;  but  it  is 
more  precious  than  all  those  together,  and  will 
last  when  they  have  all  faded  away.  No  man 
need  fear  to  look  his  fellows  in  the  face,  no  man 
need  shrink  from  the  hardest  duty,  if  he  has  so 
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lived  as  to  possess  a  good  conscience.  No  man 
need  be  afraid  of  persecution  or  desertion  at  the 
hands  of  his  fellows,  nor  need  he  quail  for  sorrow 
and  affliction,  if  conscience  be  on  his  side.  He 
need  not  fear  to  die,  nor  to  stand  at  God’s  Judg¬ 
ment  Bar  with  this  fast  and  weighty  ally.  Happy 
is  the  man  who,  like  Bunyan’s  Pilgrim,  has  made 
a  tryst  with  conscience  to  meet  him  at  the  river 
and  to  accompany  him  across,  for,  when  in  this 
life,  or  in  that  which  is  to  come,  a  good  conscience 
says,  “  Well  done,”  it  is  the  voice  of  the  Judge 
Himself. 
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TEMPTATION 

“  Then  was  Jesus  led  up  by  the  Spirit  into  the  wilderness  to  be 
tempted  of  the  devil.” — Matt.  iv.  r. 

IT  is  said  that  every  person  could  write  at  least 
one  book  from  the  material  of  his  own  life, 
and  there  are  some  six  autobiographies  in  litera¬ 
ture  which  are  revelations  of  our  human  nature. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  are  all  writing  our  “  con¬ 
fessions,”  after  the  fashion  either  of  Augustine 
or  Rousseau,  and  the  record  is  in  our  own  hands. 
Our  vicissitudes,  endeavours,  failures,  victories, 
are  inscribed  on  the  pages  of  memory,  and  in 
hours  of  quietness  we  read  the  notes  with  quick¬ 
ened  pulse  or  tears  of  the  heart.  If  a  step  is 
heard,  we  thrust  our  diary  into  a  secret  place,  and 
meet  our  visitor  with  the  impenetrable  face  of 
one  who  has  been  reading  his  daily  newspaper. 
When  one  dies,  and  his  executor  goes  through  his 
papers,  this  book  will  not  be  found,  because  it  has 
been  buried  against  the  Judgment.  We  would  not 
place  this  volume  in  any  one’s  hands — not  even 
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in  our  mother’s,  the  most  lenient  of  judges — and 
there  are  not  six  people  who  would  read  its  best 
chapters.  The  chapters  vary  in  length  in  differ¬ 
ent  journals,  but  they  agree  in  their  titles;  and 
there  is  not  one  more  vivid  or  intense  than  that 
on  Temptation.  On  this  subject  I  would  offer 
one  or  two  notes  to  my  fellow  men.  The  first  is, 
“  No  man  escapes  temptation.”  One  of  our 
mistakes  is  to  divide  people  into  the  tempted 
and  tire  untempted,  and  to  suppose  that,  while 
so  many  are  constantly  exposed  to  fire  in  the 
fighting -line,  so  many  are  secluded  from  all 
danger  in  the  rear.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
difference  between  the  best  man  and  the  worst, 
between  Jesus  and  Judas,  is  not  that  one  is 
tempted  and  the  other  is  not,  but  that  one  has 
pledges  of  victory  in  his  character,  and  the  other 
prophecies  of  defeat.  We  vainly  imagine  that 
certain  live  on  heights  where  the  miasma  of  the 
valley  cannot  reach,  or  where  evil  suggestions 
are  sublimated  into  some  ethereal  form.  What 
suggestion  of  sin  can  be  assigned  to  this  grey¬ 
haired  man,  whose  face  is  the  mirror  of  his  holiness, 
save  some  faint  stirring  of  spiritual  pride,  or  a 
pardonable  jealousy  of  a  fellow  saint’s  spiritual 
attainments ;  or  to  that  gentle  and  pure-minded 
woman,  whose  only  wrong  thought  would  be 
some  slight  touch  of  womanly  vanity,  or  some 
excessive  devotion  to  the  interests  of  her  family  ? 
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If  it  be  any  comfort  to  a  man  fighting  hard, 
bloodstained  and  dusty,  let  him  know  that  every 
one  shares  with  him  the  risk  and  travail  of  con¬ 
flict.  This  fine  saint  was  tempted  only  yesterday 
by  wicked  thoughts  ;  and  last  week  that  woman 
was  wrestling  with  doubts  about  the  existence  of 
God.  Temptation  is  not  a  calamity  of  one  period 
of  life,  or  of  one  type  of  character ;  it  is  a  human 
discipline — a  tribulation  through  which  we  must 
all  pass  before  we  enter  into  the  fulness  of  the 
Kingdom.  Read  the  lives  of  the  Bible  heroes, 
or  any  other  honest  biography  you  can  come 
across,  and  mark  that  the  best  men  have  been  as 
soldiers,  fighting  till  the  trumpet  sounded  recall, 
and  lying  down  to  rest  in  their  dinted  armour. 
History  affords  us  only  one  perfectly  good  man, 
and  He  was  the  most  fiercely  tempted  of  us  all. 
Upon  the  occasion  of  our  text,  first  to  selfishness, 
next  to  presumption,  and  lastly  to  blasphemy ; 
nor  was  this  the  only  attack  in  His  life,  for 
there  are  a  hundred  signs  that  always  He  was 
resisting  till  He  could  finally  say,  “Not  My  will, 
but  Thine  be  done,”  which  was  the  moment  of 
victory.  Let  no  man  say  that  Christ’s  tempta¬ 
tion  was  not  real,  nor  such  as  besets  other  men, 
for  this  is  to  make  the  life  of  our  Master  into  a 
vain  show,  and  to  take  from  His  disciples  the 
heartening  comfort  of  Jesus’  sympathy,  and  the 
triumphant  strength  of  the  Master’s  will.  If 
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any  man  escape  temptation,  it  is  not  because 
he  is  strong,  it  is  more  likely  because  he  is 
weak ;  shallow  and  thin  natures  are  below 
temptation.  The  tempest  that  raises  the  billows 
of  the  Atlantic  scarcely  makes  a  ripple  on  a 
street  pool,  and  the  tares  which  strive  with  the 
wheat  unto  harvest  in  the  deep  rich  loam  would 
wither  on  the  stony  soil.  Pharisees  and  prigs  are 
not  tempted,  therefore  they  must  always  be  less 
than  men  ;  but  they  are  the  exception,  and  not 
the  rule.  It  is  in  the  furnace  that  virile  character 
is  formed,  and  men  are  brought  to  their  height. 
When  one  holds  himself  in  hand  aS  a  rider  con¬ 
trols  a  mettled  horse,  then  he  has  paid  many  a 
struggle  for  this  mastery.  Perfect  purity  means 
victory  over  passion  ;  calmness  means  the  restraint 
of  a  hot  temper.  It  is  the  tempest  that  rooted  the 
tree,  and  the  strokes  of  the  hammer  which  gave 
muscle  to  the  blacksmith’s  arms.  Jesus  had  a 
great  work  to  do,  and  His  arm  required  strengthen¬ 
ing  for  the  doing  of  it,  so  He  was  led  up  to  the 
wilderness  and  tempted. 

Let  us  also  remember  that  temptation  will 
vary  with  different  men.  It  has  a  protean 
variety  of  form — arising  from  a  man’s  environ¬ 
ment,  his  individuality,  his  ideals.  It  is  largely 
temperamental.  No  one,  therefore,  can  estimate 
his  neighbour’s  situation,  or  rashly  judge  his 
neighbour’s  surrender.  Under  our  different  cir- 
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cumstances,  and  with  our  contrasted  dispositions, 
it  is  enough  that  we  recognise  our  brotherhood 
in  this  experience,  not  only  that  we  may  not  feel 
cast  down  and  lonely,  but  also  that  we  may  be 
charitable,  and  helpful.  One  man,  and  he  is  not 
to  be  despised  on  that  account,  may  have  the 
sensuous  temperament  and  be  assailed  by  fleshly 
sins,  as  were  David,  the  poet  of  Israel,  Augustine, 
the  greatest  theologian  of  the  Christian  Church, 
Lord  Byron,  and  Robert  Burns.  Some  of  the 
richest  natures  pay  the  penalty  of  their  high 
blood  and  brilliant  imagination.  Another  man 
may  be  tried  by  the  craving  for  intoxicants,  which 
is,  alas  !  too  often  inherited  from  careless  parents, 
or  has  been  created  in  youth  by  the  thoughtless 
habits  of  society.  A  third  may  be  pursued  in  life 
by  the  greed  of  money,  so  that  the  most  generous 
gifts,  both  of  head  and  heart,  wither  in  contact 
with  this  unsightly  vice.  And  a  fourth  man  may 
be  the  victim  of  a  revengeful  and  malignant,  or 
a  vain  and  conceited,  temper,  and  every  day  may 
have  to  fight  for  charity  and  humility.  Each 
man  has  his  own  lot  in  life  ;  each  man  has  his  own 
disposition ;  each  goes  his  own  road  ;  each  fights 
his  own  battles ;  wherefore  let  us  be  pitiful  to 
one  another,  and  may  God  have  mercy  upon  us 
ah. 

There  is  no  moral  disgrace  in  temptation,  and 
no  guilt  unless  a  man  yields.  We  ought  to 
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distinguish  two  very  different  things — sin  and 
temptation.  The  one  is  disease,  and  the  other  is 
infection  ;  whether  one  catches  or  resists  infection 
depends  largely  on  his  constitution.  Temptation 
is  an  inducement  to  depart  from  the  path  of 
righteousness,  and  may  spring  either  from  the 
outside  world  or  from  the  base  of  our  own  nature. 
It  appeals  to  the  Ego  in  us,  the  power  which  says, 
“  I  will,”  or  “  I  will  not.”  If  one  says  “  No,”  the 
shaft  has  glanced  from  his  shield,  and  has  done 
him  no  injury ;  if  he  dally  with  the  thought,  the 
poisoned  arrow  has  touched  his  blood  and  wrought 
mischief  in  his  being.  When  a  man  defends  his 
castle  with  all  his  might,  it  matters  nothing  that 
the  walls  show  bullet  marks.  If  he  creep  down 
and  open  a  postern  door,  he  is  a  traitor  to  himself. 
St.  James,  in  his  powerful  moral  epistle,  gives  us 
the  natural  history  of  temptation.  First,  there  is 
the  appeal ;  then,  when  the  man  listens  to  it, 
temptation  and  his  will  are  married,  and  the 
result  is  sin  ;  and  then,  when  sin  has  done  its  full 
work,  the  result  is  death. 

Sin  lies,  therefore,  not  in  being  accomplished, 
but  in  yielding  to  temptation,  and  as  a  rule 
we  fall  because  we  have  prepared  ourselves  to 
fall.  One  may  be  tempted  either  on  his  own 
ground,  in  which  case  he  is  likely  to  stand,  or  on 
the  enemy’s  ground,  when  he  will  likely  be  over¬ 
come.  When  a  young  fellow  tells  you  that  he 
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dare  not  leave  his  room  for  an  evening  lest  a 
touch  should  set  him  on  fire,  one’s  first  thought 
is  pity  for  the  weakness  of  a  human  will,  but  the 
next  is  concern  about  the  past  history  of  this 
man.  What  has  he  been  doing  with  himself, 
what  kind  of  books  has  he  been  reading,  what 
company  has  he  been  keeping,  what  thoughts  has 
he  been  harbouring  ?  If  you  could  get  at  the 
truth,  this  man  is  not  a  victim,  he  is  a  suicide. 
Men  do  not  fall  because  sin  is  strong ;  they  fall 
because  they  have  made  themselves  weak.  If  a 
passer-by  fling  a  match  through  the  open  window 
of  a  well-kept  home,  it  probably  will  do  no  hurt ; 
but,  if  it  light  in  a  room  stored  with  gunpowder, 
it  will  shatter  both  the  house  and  the  house¬ 
holder.  When  an  unholy  thought  lands  on  a 
clean  soul,  it  is  cast  forth  with  loathing ;  when  it 
finds  a  foul  imagination,  it  raises  a  fire  none  can 
quench.  It  happens  after  the  same  fashion 
with  the  temptations  which  make  their  approach 
through  the  spirit  rather  than  through  the  body. 
Why  is  it  that  one  person  falls  into  sin  of  spite 
and  jealousy  and  greed  and  trickery,  while  his 
neighbour  is  magnanimous,  generous,  straight¬ 
forward,  and  self-forgetful  ?  Is  it  not  because 
the  former  has  allowed  his  mind  to  dwell  too 
constantly  upon  his  own  interest,  and  his  own 
dignity,  and  his  own  cherished  aims,  and  his  own 
ambitions  ?  We  all  live  in  an  atmosphere  reeking 
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with  temptation,  yet  one  is  stricken,  and  another 
escapes.  Why  are  bacilli  in  one  man  s  lungs, 
and  another’s  untainted  ?  Because  they  have 
found  a  congenial  soil.  There  are  souls  so 
mean  by  habit  and  training,  that  sin  takes  root 
in  them  like  fungi  in  a  bed  of  corruption  ;  souls  so 
pure  and  lofty,  that  in  them  every  evil  thought 
is  sterilised.  In  the  sudden  hour  of  temptation 
one  stands  upon  his  past  and  reaps  his  reward, 
either  good  or  evil. 

May  I  suggest  that  the  safeguard  against 
temptation  is  not  seclusion,  which  is  indeed 
impossible,  for  temptation  rises  too  frequently 
from  within,  but  the  surrender  of  our  nature  to 
the  Spirit  of  Christ.  As  it  is  not  disinfectants 
that  will  most  certainly  secure  one  against  in¬ 
fection,  but  a  sound  constitution,  so  it  is  not 
rules  of  life  that  will  strengthen  one  against 
temptation,  but  a  strong  soul.  One  must  build 
up  his  moral  constitution  by  the  habit  of  noble 
deeds  and  high  thinking,  by  fellowship  with 
pure  women  and  honourable  men.  Two  of  the 
chief  aids  in  this  regimen  are  literature  and 
friendship,  for  he  will  not  have  house-room  whose 
mind  is  already  garrisoned  by  goodness.  His 
garments  will  not  take  fire  in  the  furnace  who  is 
walking  with  the  Son  of  God.  Above  all  books 
the  Bible  passes  like  an  iron  tonic  into  a  man’s 
blood,  and  gives  vigour  to  his  will,  and  he  that 
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lives  with  Jesus  from  day  to  day  catches  the 
infection  of  His  aims  and  of  His  Spirit. 

One  of  the  great  sensations  of  life  follows  a 
temptation  resisted  and  overcome.  Whether  the 
seat  of  the  conflict  be  a  busy  office  or  a  common¬ 
place  room,  or  a  football  field,  or  the  roadside, 
where  the  honeysuckle  and  dog-roses  mingle, 
temptation  must  always  be  a  romance  of  high 
war.  The  victorious  knight  of  God,  when  he  has 
passed  through  the  ordeal,  is  led  to  the  end  of 
the  arena  where  Unseen  hands  will  loose  his  heavy 
helmet,  and  strip  off  his  bloodstained  armour, 
holding  the  cup  of  sacramental  wine  to  his  lips. 
When  one  reads  in  the  gospels  that  the  angels 
ministered  to  our  Master  when  He  had  beaten 
back  temptation  in  the  garden,  it  is  the  poetry 
of  truth  ;  the  spiritual  world  overhangs  us  in  this 
present  strife,  and  there  are  also,  maybe,  the 
faces  of  those  who  love  us  and  whom  we  love. 
We  are  encompassed  with  a  cloud  of  witnesses 
as  we  fight  the  good  fight.  Our  eyes  are  as  yet 
holden,  and  we  cannot  see ;  but  our  souls  have 
a  thrill  of  pure  joy  in  the  hour  of  spiritual  triumph, 
with  which  no  pleasure  of  earth,  nor  gain,  nor 
faith,  nor  knowledge  can  be  compared.  There 
is  something  better  even  than  the  sight  of  an 
angel’s  hand  or  the  sound  of  an  angel’s  voice, 
and  that  is  the  “  Well  done  ”  of  a  man’s  own 
conscience,  which  is  the  voice  of  God  Himself. 
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BETWEEN  THE  ELDER  AND  THE 
YOUNGER  BROTHER  :  AN  APPRECIATION 

“  And  the  father  said  unto  the  elder  brother,  Son,  thou  art  ever 
with  me,  and  all  that  I  have  is  thine.” — Luke  xv.  31. 

AS  we  are  invited  in  this  parable  to  pass  judg¬ 
ment  upon  the  two  brothers,  we  may  date 
the  parable  in  our  own  time,  for  humanity  is 
always  contemporary,  and  we  may  also  fill  up 
the  details  with  a  free  hand,  for  the  photographs 
of  the  men  are  in  our  homes.  The  younger  had 
been  a  lad  of  quick  mind  and  ready  wit,  with  a 
frank  manner  and  an  open  hand.  No  doubt  he 
was  too  indolent — it  is  a  fault  of  bright  lads  ; 
no  doubt  he  may  have  been  difficult  to  manage  - 
it  was  his  high  spirit.  Possibly  he  was  volatile, 
but  he  will  grow  steadier  by  and  by.  The  house¬ 
hold  loved  and  admired  him,  from  his  parents, 
who  spoiled  him,  to  the  servants,  who  saw  no  ill 
in  him.  If  he  took  a  low  place  in  form,  his 
masters  have  never  understood  him  ;  they  are 
apt  to  judge  boys  by  mechanical  standards.  If 
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there  was  a  complaint  by  the  head  master  of 
doubtful  conduct,  that  was  not  really  badness, 
it  was  only  mischief.  Certainly  his  early  man¬ 
hood  was  not  without  shadow,  and  things  hap¬ 
pened  which  were  hidden  from  his  mother ;  but 
it  was  the  blame  of  acquaintances,  who  had  led 
him  astray,  an  unsuspecting,  friendly  fellow, 
with  ample  means  and  no  necessity  to  work. 
Good  people  in  a  year  or  two  began  to  shake 
their  heads  over  him,  and  the  straighter  set  of 
young  men  kept  clear  of  him  ;  but  his  mother 
and  his  sisters  declared  that  it  was  simply  jealousy 
of  his  good  looks  and  his  popularity.  By  and  by 
something  came  to  his  father’s  ears,  and  there 
were  hot  words  between  the  two.  The  worst 
were  spoken  by  the  son,  words  of  outrageous 
insolence  and  cruel  insult.  He  left  his  father’s 
house  in  the  little  town,  where  every  one  knew  his 
family ;  he  drifted  to  many  cities  before  he 
had  finished  his  career.  A  large  sum  was  drawn 
from  the  bank,  and  land  was  sold  that  had 
belonged  for  two  centuries  to  the  family  ;  his 
father  would  not  allow  his  son’s  name  to  be 
mentioned,  and  his  mother  aged  rapidly  after  his 
departure. 

His  brother  was  so  great  a  contrast  that  people 
wondered  whether  they  were  of  the  same  blood. 
He  had  been  a  quiet  child,  shy  in  company, 
awkward  in  manner,  slow  at  his  lessons,  and  weak 
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at  games.  But  he  was  obedient  and  gave  no 
trouble,  doing  what  he  was  told  to  the  letter,  and 
finishing  his  work  to  the  best  of  his  ability.  The 
younger  brother  overshadowed  him  and  visitors 
used  to  forget  his  name.  He  was  certainly  not 
popular  at  school,  because  he  worked  too  hard 
and  was  inclined  to  be  economical,  but  he  worked 
his  way  somehow  into  the  sixth  form,  and  the 
masters  always  gave  him  a  good  report.  When 
he  settled  at  home,  it  cannot  be  said  he  created 
any  enthusiasm  in  the  family  circle,  and  outside 
many  detested  him,  for  he  was  reserved,  un¬ 
emotional,  correct  and  conventional.  One  ought 
to  add  that  he  had  developed  a  knowledge  of 
affairs  and  practical  abihty  of  a  high  order,  so 
that  his  father  found  him  of  great  assistance  in 
important  matters,  and  the  grey  heads  of  the 
place  used  to  consult  him.  His  mother  was  a  little 
afraid  of  him,  and  his  sisters  jested  at  him.  Be¬ 
tween  the  two  brothers  there  never  had  been  any 
sympathy,  and  latterly  there  was  no  intercourse. 
After  the  family  tragedy  the  elder  brother  was 
everything  to  his  father. 

No  doubt,  if  at  this  point  you  left  the  judgment 
to  a  jury  of  neighbours,  the  verdict  would  have 
gone  for  the  younger  brother.  The  elder  was 
everything  which  he  ought  to  be,  but  people 
did  not  weary  to  see  him,  nor  feel  happier  after 
they  had  met  him  ;  no-one  spoke  to  him  except  on 
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business,  nor  would  have  spent  an  evening  with 
him  except  for  a  reward.  He  had  no  kindly 
word  for  any  one  and  hardly  ever  laughed  ;  he 
never  seemed  to  loiter  or  relax  for  a  moment. 
People  became  grave  when  he  appeared,  and 
dogs,  with  their  infallible  instinct,  would  retire 
at  sight  of  him.  He  was  always  dressed  in  the 
same  correct  fashion,  and  always  had  the  same 
expression  ;  there  were  no  ups  and  downs  of  mood 
with  him,  and  no  little  accidents  of  life.  When 
his  brother  left  he  was  not  moved,  he  only  lifted 
his  eyebrows  and  shook  his  head,  as  one  who  had 
been  expecting  this  for  some  time,  and  had  a 
chastened  satisfaction  in  the  correctness  of  his 
judgment.  There  was  no  fault  in  him,  and  there¬ 
fore  he  was  disliked  ;  people  felt  he  had  no 
sympathy  because  his  passionless  nature  had 
never  been  tempted.  People  could  not  make  a 
friend  of  him,  because  he  was  so  utterly  bound  up 
in  himself.  There  was  no  overflow  about  the 
man,  not  even  an  eccentricity  ;  he  was  correct 
like  the  multiplication  table,  and  you  loved  him 
as  much  ;  he  did  his  duty  like  a  clock,  and  you 
admired  him  as  much.  His  father  was  grateful 
to  him  for  his  service,  but  was  sometimes  chilled 
by  him  ;  his  sisters  had  now  grown  afraid  of 
him.  There  was  a  man  in  the  town  given  to 
paradoxes  who  used  to  declare  that  if  the  elder 
brother  had  only  tripped  once  in  life,  and  gone 
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home  with  a  muddy  coat,  he  had  been  a  more 
lovable  man  all  his  days. 

Take  it  how  you  may,  his  brother,  up  to  the 
time  of  that  departure,  was  a  favourite  with  the 
neighbours.  They  were  not  fools  who  could  not 
see  his  faults,  they  were  not  bad  people  who  were 
indifferent  to  conduct,  they  were  simply  human. 
He  was  a  good-looking  lad,  for  one  thing,  till  he 
grew  coarse  and  puffy  in  the  face  ;  he  had  a  genial 
way  with  him,  which  pleased  the  average  man. 
No  one  could  be  kinder  to  age,  if  he  were  in  the 
mood,  or  more  generous  to  a  poor  fellow  in  trouble. 
He  flung  his  smiles  about,  it  did  not  cost  much  ; 
and  also  his  cash,  for  it  was  his  father’s.  Young 
women  liked  him,  and  it  had  been  better  for  some 
if  they  had  never  seen  him.  Occasionally  he 
would  sit  up  all  night  with  a  sick  friend  and  be 
an  excellent  nurse.  He  brought  sunshine  with 
him,  the  glow  of  light-hearted,  careless  good¬ 
nature.  And  for  the  happy  ways  he  had  and  the 
clever  things  he  said,  and  because  he  was  regard¬ 
less  of  himself,  and  was  no  man’s  enemy  but  his 
own,  people  waved  their  hands  to  him  across 
the  street,  and  asked  him  to  their  houses,  and 
made  excuses  for  him.  This  is  how  the  two 
brothers  will  be  treated  by  intelligent  and  decent 
living  people  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  The  one 
will  have  no  affection,  because,  with  all  his  virtues, 
he  is  a  prig  ;  and  for  the  other,  with  all  his  faults, 
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people  will  have  a  sneaking  fondness,  because  he 
is  supposed  to  be  warm-hearted  and  has  pleasant 
ways. 

Suppose  we  take  the  case  from  the  local  court, 
which  is  too  much  influenced  by  appearance  and 
prejudices,  and  place  it  before  a  jury  who  will 
have  regard  to  the  facts  of  life  and  the  inwardness 
of  character.  What  has  the  elder  brother  done 
wrong  that  he  should  be  denied  the  reward  of 
love,  and  only  have  the  scanty  compensation  of 
cold  respect  ?  Let  us  hold  an  inquiry  on  him 
and  marshal  his  sins  in  order.  Has  he  been  a 
disobedient  son,  refusing  to  do  his  father’s  will 
and  disregarding  the  law  of  his  mother  ?  The 
whole  town  knows  that  he  has  been  most  filial. 
Has  he  neglected  his  work  and  spent  his  time 
in  riotous  living  ?  No  one  has  brought  more 
conscience  to  daily  duty,  or  used  his  talents  more 
diligently.  Is  he  a  hypocrite,  practising  some 
secret  sin  ?  His  private  life  is  as  pure  as  his 
public  ;  he  regards  vice  and  vicious  people  with 
absolute  loathing.  Is  he  passionate  and  ill- 
tempered  then  ?  On  the  contrary,  he  is  cold, 
calm,  patient,  and  prudent.  His  father  will  never 
have  an  hour’s  anxiety  through  him,  his  mother 
will  never  have  sleepless  nights  thinking  of  him, 
no  sister  will  ever  have  to  blush  at  the  mention 
of  his  name  ;  no  family  honour  will  be  stained 
by  him.  Is  there  any  man  in  his  senses  who 
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would  not  wish  to  have  as  reliable  a  son,  or  who 
would  choose  a  prodigal  instead,  because  of  the 
glance  in  his  eyes  or  the  sound  of  his  voice  ?  The 
father  who  would  exchange  the  elder  brother 
for  the  younger,  even  although  he  knew  the 
younger  was  going  to  come  home,  is  an  ingrate. 
The  father  who  would  accept  that  home-coming, 
even  at  its  best — and  it  sometimes  is  a  very 
miserable  business — for  the  years  of  disgrace 
which  preceded  it,  does  not  know  his  mercies  or 
how  to  hold  the  balance  in  morality. 

We  now  put  the  case  of  the  younger  brother 
before  this  more  impartial  jury,  and  we  ask  what 
has  the  fellow  done,  that  he  is  so  much  loved 
and  so  much  is  made  of  him  ?  Strip  him  of  the 
glamour  of  good-nature,  which  is  thrown  around 
him,  and  what  is  the  younger  brother  of  our 
homes  ?  A  petted  child,  an  idle  lad,  a  useless 
young  man.  What  is  he  to  his  father  ?  A 
spendthrift,  scattering  what  he  has  not  gathered. 
What  is  he  to  his  mother  ?  A  sore  heart  and  a 
fountain  of  tears.  What  is  he  to  the  town  ?  A 
moral  nuisance  and  reduction  of  manliness.  He 
seems  generous — it  is  the  generosity  of  the  thief, 
who  is  distributing  other  people’s  goods.  They 
say  that  he  is  warm-hearted — could  there  be  a 
crueller  son  to  his  mother  ?  Had  he  a  gracious 
tongue  ? — it  was  insolent  enough  to  his  father. 
High-spirited  was  he  ?— this  lazy  vagabond  who 
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would  only  waste.  Straightforward  did  people 
think  him  ? — not  if  he  has  to  scheme  for  his 
vices,  not  if  telling  a  lie  would  get  him  money. 
The  truth  is  that,  in  the  whole  world  of  hypocrisy, 
there  is  not  such  an  unredeemed  humbug  as 
your  gay-hearted  and  good-natured  prodigal. 

Still,  it  is  urged,  with  all  his  faults,  he  loves. 
It  is  a  blasphemy  against  the  world  to  connect  it 
with  this  kind  of  man.  Whom  does  he  love — 
his  father  and  mother,  whose  happiness  he  has 
wrecked  ?  How  much  does  he  love  ?  Will  he 
work  for  love’s  sake— will  he  keep  sober,  or  tell 
the  truth,  or  do  anything  or  give  anything  or  be 
anything,  for  love’s  sake  ?  He  will  speak  soft 
words,  and  he  will  weep,  especially  if  he  wants  to 
get  anything,  and  that  is  the  compass  and  value 
of  his  love.  The  average  prodigal  is  the  lowest- 
down  creature  in  the  shape  of  humanity.  He  is 
afraid  to  refuse  a  boon  companion,  but  will  speak 
insolently  to  his  own  father  ;  he  carries  himself 
bravely  in  company  and  cringes  like  a  mendicant 
to  get  a  ten-pound  note  ;  he  is  too  high-spirited 
to  be  controlled  by  his  family,  and  so  low-spirited 
that  he  drags  their  name  in  the  mire.  As  a 
minister  of  religion,  I  have  studied  the  man,  and 
spoken  with  the  man,  and  done  what  I  could  for 
him,  often  for  his  mother’s  sake  ;  and  this  is  my 
conviction.  The  prodigal  is  a  vagabond  without 
truth,  without  courage,  without  self-respect,  who 
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will  live  on  his  mother  or  on  his  sister  or  an  any 
person  who  is  fool  enough  to  give  him  money 
to  spend  in  the  far  country.  He  only  comes  home 
when  he  has  no  means  of  eating  and  drinking,  and 
when  he  does  return  he  is  generally  a  scandal  and 
vexation  to  his  people.  He  ought  to  be  sent  to  a 
settlement,  where  he  could  be  kept  at  work  as 
long  as  he  lives,  or  until  he  repents  after  a  genuine 
sort,  and  has  regained  his  manhood. 

Once  more  let  us  review  the  situation,  for  one 
would  like  to  do  both  men  justice  ;  and  now  I  wish 
to  have  a  word  with  the  elder  brother.  Accept 
the  assurance  of  my  respect.  If  you  were  my 
son,  I  would  have  no  uneasiness  when  I  went 
from  home  ;  when  I  made  my  last  journey,  I 
would  leave  your  mother  with  confidence  in  your 
charge.  You  have  been  an  upright  and  honour¬ 
able  man.  May  I  take  your  hand,  for  it  is  a 
clean  hand,  and  you  look  me  in  the  face  with 
clean  eyes  ?  There  are  no  chapters  in  your  life 
which  have  to  be  sealed  down  ;  there  are  no 
people  living  who  can  turn  up  in  after  days  to 
blacken  your  name  ;  you  are  a  good  citizen,  and 
a  creditable  member  of  Christ’s  Church  ;  you 
are  a  solid  gain  to  the  commonwealth.  You  have 
not  lost  the  portion  of  manhood  which  God  gave 
you  as  your  heritage  ;  your  blood  is  clean,  and 
your  heart  is  sound,  for  you  did  not  sin  against 
nature,  nor  earn  nature’s  unrelenting  punishment. 
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Treasures  of  knowledge  and  habits  of  industry 
are  also  yours,  for  you  heard  the  voice  of  wisdom 
in  early  years,  and  inclined  your  mind  to  her 
obedience.  Self-respect  and  a  good  conscience  are 
yours,  for  in  the  spring-time  you  sowed  wheat 
and  not  tares.  The  honour  of  your  fellow  man 
is  yours,  for  you  have  wronged  no  man,  lied  to 
no  man,  begged  from  no  man.  When  your  fellow 
citizens  desire  some  one  to  take  charge  of  great 
affairs,  or  to  administer  justice,  they  will  send 
for  you,  and  they  will  trust  you  as  your  father 
and  your  mother  have  trusted  you.  You  are 
having  your  reward,  such  as  no  prodigal  ever  can 
obtain,  and  you  will  have  it  in  the  judgment-day 
and  in  the  life  to  come,  because  you  have  been 
a  good  son,  an  honest  man,  and  a  faithful  citizen. 
All  that  can  be  done  for  you  shall  be  done  both  by 
man  and  God.  “  Son,”  says  the  Father  to  you, 
the  Father  who  is  our  Judge,  “  all  that  I  have 
is  thine.” 

But  one  moment  before  we  pass.  I  wish  with 
all  my  heart  that  you  had  been  a  little  more 
cordial  when  your  brother  did  come  home  with 
evident  signs  of  penitence,  and  that  you  had  not 
taken  the  family  joy  so  amiss.  No  doubt  it 
seemed  a  little  hard  that  he  should  have  a  feast 
when  there  had  been  none  for  you.  Have  you 
many  friends  whom  you  could  ask  to  a  feast  ? 
I  ask  that  by  the  way.  Come,  be  sensible — 
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would  you  have  wished  that  feast  upon  the  same 
terms  ?  To  play  the  fool,  to  degrade  yourself  in 
the  far  country,  and  come  back  in  rags  is  a  heavy 
price  to  pay  for  a  feast.  Has  he  a  new  robe  ? 
Do  not  forget  those  filthy  garments  they  have 
taken  out  to  burn,  lest  they  should  defile  the 
house.  A  fatted  calf — well,  he  has  been  willing 
to  eat  the  husks  of  the  swine.  You  are  jealous 
about  the  ring — it  is  a  poor  solace  for  the  language 
flung  at  his  head  when  he  was  a  swineherd.  Amid 
the  dancing  and  the  singing,  your  brother  is 
thinking  with  a  shudder  of  the  filthy  beasts 
among  which  he  used  to  lie.  Be  generous  also, 
for,  pardon  me,  there  is  a  certain  straightness 
about  you  and  hardness  of  judgment,  and  want 
of  imagination,  which  is  the  reason  you  do  not 
win  such  love  as  you  deserve,  and  do  not  come 
to  your  full  height.  Do  not  grudge  your  brother, 
for  at  last,  after  many  a  sham  repentance,  wherein 
he  wrote  whining  letters  home  and  got  the  means 
to  feed  his  vices  afresh,  he  seems  at  last  ashamed 
and  penitent.  You  were  right  to  judge  him  hardly 
before,  and  for  that  I  will  defend  you  anywhere  ; 
give  him  his  chance  now  and  what  help  is  in  your 
power,  and  who  knows  but  in  the  years  to  come, 
you  will  be  proud  to  go  down  the  street  with 
your  brother. 

May  I  have  a  word  with  the  younger  brother 
before  he  leaves  home  ?  You  see  no  danger 
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in  having  your  fling  like  other  young  men,  and 
so  you  are  determined  to  have  your  wander-year 
of  sin.  If  I  were  to  tell  you  it  would  not  be  sweet, 
and  that  it  were  better  to  be  the  meanest  servant 
in  your  father’s  house  than  a  prince  in  that  foreign 
palace,  you  would  not  believe  me.  Will  you 
allow  me  to  at  least  remind  you  that  for  all  that 
gay  sowing  you  shall  have  to  reap  the  sad  harvest  ? 
Have  you  buoyed  yourself  up  with  hope  that  you 
can  repent  whenever  you  please  and  return 
home  ?  Perhaps  you  may  be  able,  and  perhaps 
you  may  not.  Your  conscience  may  be  seared 
by  that  time  and  your  heart  degraded  ;  you  may 
die  among  the  swine.  But  take  it  at  the  best, 
that  after  the  years  of  foolishness  are  over,  you 
are  forgiven  by  God,  who  ever  waiteth  to  be 
gracious,  and  by  man,  who  may  or  may  not  be 
gracious.  Grant  that  you  return  with  all  the 
happy  circumstances  of  the  prodigal — the  feast 
and  the  robe  and  the  ring  and  the  rest  of  it — 
have  you  lost  nothing  which  cannot  be  restored, 
and  can  you  be  placed  where  you  were  ?  The 
grace  of  God  is  wonderful,  but  there  are  things 
the  grace  of  God  cannot  do.  It  cannot  give  back 
to  you  the  years  which  you  wasted  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity,  and  which  you  bitterly  regret  when  you  are 
handicapped  in  some  profession  by  want  of  know¬ 
ledge.  It  cannot  restore  the  health  which  you 
flung  away,  nor  save  your  innocent  children  from 
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the  diseases  which  are  the  heritage  of  their 
father  s  ill  doing.  It  cannot  narcotise  your 
memory,  when  it  resurrects  your  dead  sins  and 
dangles  them  before  your  eyes.  It  cannot  restore 
the  best  of  all  possessions— a  good  conscience  for 
the  past.  “  Give  me  my  share,”  you  are  saying, 
"of  the  goods  that  belong  to  me,”  and  God  will 
give  you  your  body  and  your  soul,  your  young 
manhood,  with  all  its  glory  of  strength  and  hope. 
If  you  waste  it,  you  shall  never  have  it  again  ; 
there  was  no  second  portion  for  the  younger  son. 
If  you  have  gone  away,  come  home,  I  beseech  you, 
where  a  welcome  waits  you.  Save  the  years  that 
remain,  and  live  like  a  man  in  the  future,  if  you  are 
living  like  a  beast  now.  Come  home  to  God,  for 
there  is  mercy  with  Him  that  He  may  be  feared, 
and  He  will  abundantly  pardon.  But,  if  it  still 
be  of  any  use,  my  appeal  is  that  you  never  go 
away,  and  never  delude  yourself  with  the  foolish 
idea  that  the  prodigal  son  who  returns  can  ever 
be  as  well  off  as  the  elder  son  who  remains.  For 
the  riot  of  the  far  country  into  which  you  go,  and 
the  mercy  of  the  Father  when  you  return,  shall 
never  make  up  for  the  portion  which  you  have 
wasted  and  lost  for  ever. 
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“  And  there  came  also  Nicodemus,  which  at  the  first  came  to 
Jesus  by  night.” — John  xix.  39. 

S  His  ministry  went  on,  Jesus  became  the 


JT"\.  centre  of  life  in  His  nation,  and  when  the 
end  came,  every  class  had  passed  its  judgment 
upon  Him.  Their  decision  is  recorded  in  the 
gospels,  and  by  it  are  they  now  in  turn  judged. 
We  know  what  the  Roman  magistrates  and  the 
Sadducean  priests,  the  bigoted  Pharisee  and  the 
stupid  people  thought  of  Jesus.  We  are  apt  to 
overlook  the  attitude  of  another  class,  which 
had  its  own  place  in  that  day,  and  plays  no  in¬ 
significant  part  in  modern  life.  The  Jewish 
nation  had  their  scholars,  who  were  not  entirely 
occupied  with  discussing  scruples  and  prose¬ 
cuting  heretics.  There  were  learned  and  thought¬ 
ful  men  who  may  have  belonged  to  the  Pharisaic 
party,  but  are  not  to  be  identified  with  the 
Pharisaic  spirit.  Nathanael,  who  in  his  country 
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home,  and  amid  his  quiet  studies,  waited  for  the 
Messiah,  and  that  lawyer  with  whom  Jesus  dis¬ 
cussed  the  question  of  the  commandments,  and 
who  the  Master  said  was  not  far  from  the  King¬ 
dom  of  God,  belonged  to  this  class ;  but  its  finest 
and  most  characteristic  representative  was 
Nicodemus,  whose  character  is  so  delicately  and 
convincingly  suggested  in  the  fourth  gospel. 
The  scholar  is  a  very  different  man  from  the 
magistrate,  and  the  man  of  the  world,  and  the 
ecclesiastic,  and  the  proletariat.  What  was  his 
attitude  to  Jesus  ? 

Nicodemus  appears  three  times  in  St.  John’s 
Gospel,  and  the  three  incidents  give  his  religious 
biography.  We  not  only  see  the  kind  of  man  he 
is  in  the  first,  but  we  see  him  grow  in  the  second, 
and  reach  his  height  in  the  third  ;  and  there  is  no 
man  in  the  gospels  who  made  more  steady  and 
consistent  progress,  or  fulfilled  nimself  more 
perfectly  according  to  his  nature.  Upon  the  first 
occasion,  and  early  in  Jesus’  public  ministry,  he 
paid  that  memorable  private  visit  to  our  Lord 
which  is  so  carefully  reported  by  St.  John.  The 
interview  which  took  place  between  Christ  and 
this  Jewish  master  is  so  constantly  used  for  re¬ 
ligious  ends,  that  Nicodemus  himself  has  almost 
been  forgotten.  His  conversation  with  Jesus 
has  become  the  classical  passage  on  conversion. 
Suppose  we  fix  our  attention  rather  upon 
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Nicodemus,  and  realise  the  kind  of  man  who,  that 
night,  came  to  speak  with  Jesus.  They  formed 
indeed  a  striking  contrast  as  they  stood  in  the 
same  room.  Nicodemus,  a  ruler  of  the  Jews  and 
a  master  of  Israel,  had  been  born  within  a  cul¬ 
tured  caste,  and  had  received  the  most  thorough 
intellectual  training  of  his  day.  He  had  been 
worthy  of  his  privileges,  for  he  had  risen  to  the 
highest  place  in  the  council  of  the  nation,  and 
it  is  to  the  credit  of  the  Jews  that  the  council 
was  largely  composed  of  scholars.  Their  scholar¬ 
ship  may  in  many  cases  have  been  pedantic  and 
arid,  but  they  bent  their  minds  upon  the  noblest 
literature,  and  the  scholar  mind  is  ever  the  same, 
whether  its  subject  be  a  Greek  prophet  like 
Plato,  or  a  Hebrew  prophet  like  Isaiah.  At  his  best, 
the  scholar  is  intent  upon  truth,  patient  in  labour, 
cleansed  from  popular  prejudices,  and  careless 
of  worldly  gain.  He  has  a  sense  of  the  good  and 
the  beautiful.  And  we  may  be  sure  that  the 
most  characteristic  scholar  Jesus  met  was 
Nicodemus.  J esus,  on  the  other  hand,  was  sprung 
from  the  people,  and  received  only  what  we  call 
in  our  day  an  elementary  education.  He  had 
spent  most  of  His  life  in  hard  manual  toil,  and 
had  lived  in  a  mountain  village,  among  a  people 
notorious  for  their  rudeness.  Afterwards  He 
had  become  a  popular  prophet,  preaching  religion 
in  a  simple  and  unlearned  fashion,  but  with  such 
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sincerity  and  grace  as  to  gather  many  disciples 
of  the  humbler  class.  He  had  no  letters  in 
the  Jewish  sense,  he  was  outside  the  circle  of 
scholars;  and  when  Jesus  and  Nicodemus  met, 
it  was  as  if  the  head  of  an  ancient  University 
faced  an  evangelist  who  had  risen  suddenly  from 
among  the  people,  and  was  winning  their  hearts 
by  the  holiness  of  his  character,  the  irresistible 
charm  of  his  ingenuous  speech,  and  the  profound 
spirituality  of  his  teaching.  What  Jesus  saw 
was  no  peddling  trifler  with  empty  traditions,  but 
an  unaffected  lover  of  knowledge  ;  and  what 
Nicodemus  saw  was  no  loud-voiced  and  sensa¬ 
tional  adventurer,  but  a  mystic  and  a  saint. 
In  one  way  they  were  as  far  apart  as  Erasmus 
and  St.  Francis  ;  in  another  way  there  was  little 
between  the  gracious  Master  and  this  honest 
student. 

Nicodemus  does  not,  I  think,  receive  just 
credit  for  this  visit.  It  is  remembered,  not  that 
he  came  to  Jesus,  but  that  he  came  to  Jesus  by 
night ;  while  I  suggest  we  ought  rather  to  re¬ 
member  that  he  did  come,  and  that  it  was  only 
natural  that  he  should  come  at  night.  The  ways 
of  a  scholar  and  the  ways  of  the  people  are 
different,  and  one  God  has  made  them  both. 
Had  he  been  one  of  the  people,  a  fisher  of  Galilee, 
or  a  workman  of  Jerusalem,  then  Nicodemus  had 
loved  to  be  with  the  multitude,  and  to  follow 
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Jesus  along  the  streets,  and  to  join  in  public 
conversation  with  Him,  and  to  do  everything  in 
the  open,  with  a  certain  measure  of  exhilarating 
excitement  and  dramatic  display.  When  the 
people  pray  in  public  with  simple  abandonment, 
and  make  their  public  professions  without  reserve, 
they  are  fulfilling  themselves.  The  scholar  is 
not  at  ease  with  crowds,  he  does  not  like  to  live 
in  the  public  eye,  he  has  a  delicacy  about  ob¬ 
truding  himself,  and  he  shrinks  from  the  un¬ 
veiling  of  his  soul.  Nicodemus  had  the  shrinking 
sensitiveness  and  intellectual  delicacy  of  the 
scholar,  although  the  writer  of  the  fourth  gospel 
carefully  abstains  from  calling  him  a  secret 
disciple  for  fear  of  the  Jews,  as  his  friend  Joseph 
of  Arimathaea  is  called.  He  was  not  a  man  to 
make  up  his  mind  hastily  on  the  greatest  of 
subjects  ;  he  desired  to  be  fully  persuaded.  He 
had  many  things  to  ask,  and  he  wanted  to  weigh 
what  was  said  carefully,  and  so  he  took  the  step 
of  asking  an  interview  with  Jesus  when  the 
Master’s  public  work  for  the  day  was  done,  that 
in  the  quietness  of  the  night,  when  there  was  no 
sound  but  the  wind  blowing  where  it  listeth,  he 
might  speak  with  this  young  prophet  about  the 
Kingdom  of  God.  It  was  a  proof  of  his  spiritual 
intensity  and  also  of  his  intellectal  candour  that 
he  should  have  waited  on  Jesus.  It  was  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  the  habits  and  traditions  of  his  class 
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that  he  should  take  his  religion  quietly,  and 
should  wait  upon  Jesus  at  night. 

When  we  are  next  introduced  to  Nicodemus 
the  scene  has  changed  from  that  room  in  Jeru¬ 
salem  to  the  council  chamber,  where  Nicodemus 
is  sitting  in  his  high  place  among  the  rulers  of 
the  nation.  By  this  time  Jesus  had  aroused  the 
hatred  of  the  Pharisees,  and  after  much  delibera¬ 
tion  the  dominant  party  in  the  council  had  sent 
their  officers  to  arrest  the  Master.  What  part 
Nicodemus  had  taken  in  the  previous  proceedings 
is  not  reported,  but  one  gathers  that  his  attitude 
to  Jesus  was  suspected,  and  that  he  had  not  been 
among  His  enemies.  At  any  rate,  what  he 
thought  would  soon  be  known,  for  there  came  one 
of  those  dramatic  incidents  which  reveal  the 
strained  feeling  of  the  day,  and  the  mysterious 
influence  of  Jesus  upon  people’s  minds.  The 
officers  of  the  court  appear,  but  bring  no 
prisoner.  When  they  are  asked  why  they  have 
not  arrested  Jesus,  they  answer  that  they  were  not 
able,  because  “  never  man  spake  like  this  Man.” 
The  Pharisees  rebuke  them  contemptuously,  and 
then,  by  way  not  only  of  scorn  for  the  people 
who  know  not  the  law  and  are  cursed,  but  also, 
as  I  take  it,  throwing  out  the  challenge  to  the 
council,  they  ask  the  officers,  “  Have  any  of  the 
rulers  believed  on  Him  ?  ”  This  is  the  time  and 
this  is  the  occasion  on  which  to  judge  Nicodemus, 
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If  he  be  silent  now,  when  the  servants  of  the 
council  have  borne  their  testimony  to  Christ, 
then  one  can  only  say  that  the  scholar’s  nature 
is  not  meant  for  the  heat  of  war,  and  that  the 
courage  of  a  scholar’s  intellect  is  not  equalled  by 
the  courage  of  his  heart.  It  required  the  highest 
kind  of  courage,  higher  than  that  of  the  scaffold, 
to  face  your  own  colleagues,  united  almost  to  a 
man  (for  Joseph  of  Arimathsea,  a  timid  capitalist, 
was  on  Jesus’  side),  and  boldly  take  your  stand. 
But  Nicodemus,  who  came  by  night  to  the 
Master,  was  not  afraid  to  speak  for  Jesus  when 
He  was  not  there,  and  every  one  was  against 
Him.  He  does  not  declare  himself  a  disciple  of 
Jesus,  and  I  do  not  know  that  he  had  then 
reached  that  final  decision,  but  before  the  council 
he  takes  the  side  of  Christ.  He  protests  that  no 
man  should  be  judged  before  he  has  been  heard 
and  evidence  has  been  brought  about  his  deeds. 
If  it  sounds  less  than  we  could  desire,  it  meant 
more  than  appears,  for,  after  he  had  spoken,  the 
Pharisees  turned  upon  him  in  hot  indignation, 
saying,  “  Art  thou,  a  scholar  and  dignitary,  art 
thou  also  of  Galilee  ?  ”  We  are  apt  to  forget 
the  triumphs  of  Jesus,  even  in  the  day  of  His 
defeat.  A  Roman  magistrate  would  condemn 
Him  ;  but  Pilate’s  wife  would  plead  for  Him. 
Roman  soldiers  were  to  crucify  Him ;  but  the 
officer  in  command  would  bear  testimony  that 
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He  was  the  Son  of  God.  The  Pharisees  were  to 
accomplish  His  death,  but  there  was  among  them 
then  a  young  student  who  would  be  His  greatest 
missionary.  And  the  council  was  to  prosecute 
Him  unto  death,  but  one  of  their  own  chiefs 
spoke  in  His  defence.  Nicodemus  has  come  a 
far  way  since  he  made  his  first  visit  by  night. 

The  scene  shifts,  and  Nicodemus  visits  Jesus 
again,  and  this  time  in  a  very  public  place.  Two 
years  before,  in  a  quiet  room,  Jesus  had  declared 
by  what  death  He  would  die,  and  how  by  His 
Cross  He  would  draw  all  men  unto  Him.  The 
years  had  come  and  gone ;  Jesus  had  been  crucified, 
as  He  said,  and  behold  Nicodemus  had  been 
drawn  to  His  feet.  It  was  dangerous  for  the 
ruler  at  any  time  to  have  to  do  with  J esus  ;  it  was 
very  dangerous  when  the  council  had  decided 
against  the  Master ;  but  now  it  was  at  the  risk 
of  life  that  any  one  declared  himself  the  friend  of 
Jesus.  The  Pharisees  had  accomplished  their 
purpose  ;  the  people  had  turned  against  their 
prophet ;  the  Romans  had  been  His  executioners  ; 
and  Jesus’  life  had  closed  in  the  final  tragedy  of 
the  Cross.  It  is  the  final  test  of  friendship  now. 
His  poor  tortured  body  hangs  upon  the  Cross. 
Will  there  be  any  man  to  fulfil  the  desire  of  those 
faithful  women,  and  give  the  body  of  Jesus 
decent  burial  ?  He  will  love  Jesus  much  who  in 
such  an  hour  will  declare  Himself  His  friend  ; 
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he  will  be  a  bold  man  who,  in  face  of  the  council 
and  the  people,  will  claim  the  body  of  the  Lord. 
Two  men  dared  to  do  so.  They  were  not  of  the 
twelve  Apostles,  for  all  had  fled  save  John. 
They  were  not  of  the  Galilean  multitude  whose 
sick  had  been  healed  by  Jesus,  and  who  had  hung 
upon  His  lips.  They  were  men  of  another  class, 
and  from  another  quarter.  One  was  Joseph  of 
Arimathsea,  who  had  never  had  the  courage  to 
confess  the  Lord  in  his  life,  but  now  faced  Pilate 
himself  to  honour  Him  after  His  death  ;  and  the 
other  was  Nicodemus,  who  came  to  share  with 
Joseph  the  perilous  honour  of  burying  Jesus, 
and  brought  with  him  a  mixture  of  myrrh  and 
aloes,  about  an  hundred-pound  weight.  Who  now 
will  have  the  face,  and  who  will  have  the  heart, 
to  reproach  Nicodemus,  or  to  speak  lightly  of 
him  because  he  visited  Jesus  by  night  ?  He 
visited  Him  by  night  when  the  people  were  going 
mad  about  Him,  and  when  the  council  had  not 
yet  turned  against  Him.  He  is  visiting  Him 
in  the  daylight  now,  when  the  people  have  fled, 
and  the  council  has  taken  His  life.  He  may 
be  my  friend  who  is  not  ashamed  of  me  in  the 
hour  of  my  prosperity ;  he  is  my  friend  indeed 
who  will  stand  by  me  in  the  hour  of  my  sore 
adversity.  The  people  cried,  Hosannah  to  the 
Son  of  David,”  and  strewed  their  garments  in 
the  way  but  a  few  days  ago.  Where  are  they 
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now  ?  Peter  confessed,  "  Thou  art  the  Son  of 
the  living  God.”  Where  is  Peter  now?  They 
all  said  they  would  die  with  Him.  None  are  here 
save  John.  It  was  in  this  hour  of  pathetic  need 
and  unanimous  neglect  that  Nicodemus  rose  to 
his  height.  When  the  people  flung  their  caps  in 
the  air  for  Jesus,  Nicodemus  stood  apart,  thinking 
and  inquiring ;  when  the  council  dared  any  one 
to  say  a  word  for  Christ,  he  rose  in  his  place  and 
spoke.  When  council  and  people  had  done  their 
worst,  he  wrapped  up  the  body  of  Jesus  with  the 
myrrh  and  aloes  of  his  love.  Riches  have  often 
been  a  hindrance  to  the  Kingdom  of  God,  and 
learning  has  often  been  an  offence  ;  but  let  it 
never  be  forgotten  that,  when  the  worst  of  the 
Crucifixion  was  over,  the  body  of  our  most  dear 
Lord  was  laid  to  rest  by  J  oseph,  a  rich  man,  and 
the  scholar,  Nicodemus. 

Are  you  tempted  to  judge  the  people  who  have 
little  education  and  little  self-restraint,  because 
in  the  day  of  their  religious  visitation  they  pray 
and  sing  before  all  men  ?  Judge  them  not,  for 
after  this  fashion  were  they  made,  and  are  blessed. 
Are  you  tempted  in  another  mood  to  judge  the 
learned  classes  of  the  community,  because  they 
look  out  upon  the  excitement  of  religion  from 
the  loopholes  of  retreat,  and  hide  their  faith 
within  their  hearts,  because  they  ask  many 
questions  that  occur  not  to  the  people,  and  come 
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to  a  decision  with  no  other  witness  than  God  ? 
Judge  them  not.  If  they  be  not  quick  with  their 
“  Hosannah/'  you  need  not  fear  that  they  will  cry 
“  Crucify  Him,  crucify  Him.”  If  you  miss  them 
in  the  crowd,  you  will  find  their  lonely  figures 
beside  the  broken  body  of  the  Lord,  when  the 
sun  is  setting  and  Jesus  is  left  alone. 
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Public  spirit 


“  Look  not  every  man  on  his  own  things,  but  every  man  also 
on  the  things  of  others.” — Phil.  ii.  4. 


T.  PAUL  does  not  invite  us  to  climb  that 


height  of  fantastic  sentiment  where  a 
person  forgets  his  own  things  altogether  and  is 
entirely  taken  up  with  the  things  of  other  people. 
If  there  be  a  just  principle  of  altruism,  there  is 
also  a  just  principle  of  egoism.  It  is  from  the 
strength  of  one’s  own  life  one  makes  his  departure 
for  public  service.  His  own  things  are  the  re¬ 
serves  from  which  he  recruits,  and,  unless  they 
are  sound,  his  campaign  will  be  a  failure.  People 
who  are  so  occupied  attending  to  public  affairs 
that  they  neglect  their  own  business  do  not  com¬ 
mand  respect.  There  are  four  pitiable  spectacles 
in  this  department — a  minister  who  conducts 
missions  and  has  an  empty  church  ;  a  woman 
who  harangues  on  social  reform,  and  cannot 
manage  her  own  house  ;  a  Sunday-school  teachei 
who  instructs  his  neighbour’s  children,  and  whose 
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own  are  neglected ;  and  the  man  who  gives 
himself  to  the  management  of  the  commonwealth, 
and  whose  own  business  is  in  bankruptcy.  One 
does  not  complain  of  the  public  interest,  one 
misses  private  interest.  When  I  plead  for 
public  spirit,  I  am  not  inviting  any  person  to 
neglect  his  own  home  and  busy  himself  with  com¬ 
mittees,  or  administer  church  matters,  while  his 
own  are  going  to  ruin.  What  I  do  plead  is  that 
our  own  interests  should  not  become  a  prison, 
that  we  should  have  windows  from  which  to  look 
out  upon  the  world,  and  a  door  through  which 
we  can  go  to  its  affairs.  To  have,  if  possible, 
some  field  of  service  outside  our  own  home 
and  our  own  business — that  is  public  spirit  in  its 
reasonable  and  Christian  form. 

My  first  argument  is  that  we  cannot  separate 
the  things  of  others  from  our  own.  If  any  one 
should  say,  “  I  do  not  see  why  I  need  work  for 
other  people  ;  it  is  enough  that  I  attend  to  my 
own  business,”  his  position  seems  to  be  strong 
in  common  sense  :  it  is  really  perfectly  un¬ 
reasonable.  One  would  imagine  that  this  man 
had  been  a  special  creation  of  the  Almighty,  and 
that  he  lived  in  a  state  of  guarded  isolation. 
How  did  he  come  into  the  world  ?  At  the  risk 
of  another’s  life.  Who  provided  a  home  for  him, 
with  thought  and  sacrifice  ?  There  are  two 
people  to  begin  with  for  whom^he  must  have  a 
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tender  regard  so  long  as  they  live.  What  of  the 
founder  of  his  school,  who  gave  up  his  hard-won 
means  that  after  generations  should  be  educated  ? 
Was  not  this  man  also  the  citizen  of  a  free  country  ? 
What  of  the  patriot  who  made  the  nation  of 
which  he  is  a  part,  and  whose  benefits  he  shares  ? 
Did  no  one  in  his  early  days  give  him  a  hand  of 
help  ?  Did  he  never  get  assistance  in  his  straits  ? 
Did  he  never  receive  sympathy  in  his  sorrow  ? 
Has  not  his  success  in  business  depended  upon 
conditions  he  did  not  create  ?  You  cannot  dis¬ 
entangle  one  life  from  humanity,  and  split  human 
society  into  units.  We  are  dependent  one  upon 
another,  and  we  never  know  when  we  may  need 
the  other  man.  “  Why  should  I  oblige  my 
neighbour  ?  ”  You  may  want  him  to  oblige  you 
to-morrow.  “  What  is  it  to  me  that  his  blinds 
are  down  ?  ”  Death  may  change  the  number 
next  time  he  visits  your  street.  “  Why  should  I 
work  for  the  Christian  Church  ?  ”  On  her  de¬ 
pends  the  sanctity  of  your  home  ;  when  faith 
fails,  be  sure  of  this— the  purity  of  marriage  is 
endangered.  “  Why  should  I  spend  my  spare 
time  upon  the  poor  ?  ”  If  they  are  neglected, 
I  do  not  give  much  for  the  security  of  your  riches. 
“  What  is  it  to  me  that  a  working  man’s  son  be 
educated  ?  ”  If  enough  lads  be  left  without 
education,  then  good-bye  to  the  prosperity  of 
the  country.  My  argument  stands  on  the  solid 
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rock  of  prudence  ;  the  things  of  other  people  are 
your  own  things. 

But  let  us  ascend  ;  and  now  I  plead  for  public 
spirit  because  your  lot  is  likely  much  better  than 
that  of  other  people.  The  inequalities  of  life  are 
so  glaring,  and  so  inexplicable,  that  it  is  not 
wonderful  that  they  have  driven  thinkers  to 
despair,  and  goaded  the  miserable  to  madness. 
It  is  inevitable  that,  if  a  person  be  drunken  or 
improvident,  he  will  have  a  wretched  environ¬ 
ment  ;  but  what  of  the  thousands  who  have 
worked  very  hard  and  lived  very  carefully,  and 
yet  have  narrow  surroundings,  scanty  pleasures 
and  life-long  cares  ?  What,  on  the  other  hand,  of 
the  hundreds  who  are  surrounded  with  every¬ 
thing  that  makes  life  easy,  and  one  might  almost 
say  religious  ?  Why  are  my  things  so  desirable, 
and  the  other  man’s  so  trying  ?  We  have  all 
broken  our  teeth  upon  this  problem,  and  I  do 
not  envy  any  man  who  can  walk  through  the 
poor  districts  of  the  city  and  then  enjoy  his  own 
home  without  disquietude.  There  is  no  satis¬ 
factory  intellectual  solution  of  the  problem ;  but 
there  is  a  practical  moral  solution.  What  a  man 
has  of  the  better  things  he  ought  to  hold  in  trust 
for  those  who  have  the  worst.  Has  he  a  healthy 
home  ?  Let  him  help  other  people  to  wholesome 
houses.  Are  his  children  well  instructed  in 
knowledge  and  faith  ?  Let  him  see  that  other 
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children  have  the  same  benefits.  Does  the  burden 
of  life  sit  more  lightly  on  some  woman,  because 
her  home  is  not  crippled  by  want  of  means  ? 
Let  her  deal  kindly  with  the  working  house¬ 
mother  whose  whole  life  is  a  keen  struggle  to  get 
bread  and  butter  and  clothes  for  her  children. 
Has  your  culture  taught  you  to  take  a  broad  view 
of  things  ?  Then  think  charitably  of  working  men 
whose  vision  has  been  cramped  by  the  work¬ 
shop,  and  aid  them  from  the  fulness  of  your 
knowledge.  According  to  your  ability  and  your 
time,  serve  the  great  public  among  whom  you 
live — in  the  council  of  the  city,  for  instance,  which 
can  do  so  much,  and  has  done  so  much,  to  estab¬ 
lish  God’s  Kingdom  among  us  ;  upon  committees 
which  manage  the  elementary  education  of  the 
city  ;  and  upon  the  boards  of  the  hospitals,  where 
talents  both  of  the  head  and  heart  are  so  much 
needed.  Take  a  hand  in  the  administration  of 
the  Poor  Law  ;  interest  yourself  in  the  family  life 
of  some  toiling  household ;  attempt  a  class  in  the 
Sunday-school ;  be  an  officer  in  a  boys’  brigade  ; 
share  the  management  of  a  working-boys’  in¬ 
stitute,— do  something  for  the  poor  children 
of  the  city.  The  doors  of  service  are  now  in¬ 
numerable  ;  and  my  plea  is  that  you  should  find 
the  door  that  suits  you,  and  enter  through  it  into 
the  service  of  your  brethren.  No  man  or  woman 
does  anything  for  other  people  in  Church  or 
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State  but  he  or  she  strengthens  the  common¬ 
wealth  and  saves  society,  and  serves  Christ. 

Let  me  touch  upon  another  argument ;  you  will 
suffer  in  yourself  if  you  have  no  regard  for  other 
people.  Nothing  so  certainly  narrows  and  im¬ 
poverishes  character  as  concentrating  one’s 
thoughts  upon  oneself.  Just  in  proportion  as  a 
woman  gives  herself  to  the  larger  service  she 
becomes  magnanimous,  gracious,  charitable,  at¬ 
tractive  ;  just  in  proportion  as  she  occupies  her 
mind  with  her  little  ailments,  her  personal  claims, 
her  own  comfort,  her  social  aggrandisement,  she 
degenerates  into  peevishness,  pettiness,  shallow¬ 
ness,  and  jealousy.  If  a  young  fellow,  beyond 
the  work  he  must  do,  has  no  other  concern  but 
sport  and  his  own  pleasure,  then  there  is  no  hope 
of  manhood  for  him,  and  no  salvation  in  him, 
either  for  himself  or  for  society  ;  nothing  will 
come  of  him,  he  will  simply  be  a  weed  in  the  gar¬ 
den  of  life.  If  a  young  man  throw  himself  into 
some  public  work,  he  will  grow  every  day  in 
intelligence,  in  capacity  for  affairs,  in  strength  of 
will,  and  in  personal  self-respect.  While  he  gives 
himself  to  service,  the  service  re-acts  on  him, 
it  adds  years  of  wisdom  and  strength  to  his  life, 
and  makes  him  a  Christian  and  a  citizen  by  un¬ 
conscious  and  penetrating  influence.  This  I  have 
seen  and  can  testify  from  the  experience  of  past 
years.  The  surest  safeguard  against  the  danger 
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of  prosperity,  and  the  most  infallible  antidote  to 
the  corruption  of  selfishness,  is  public  service. 
It  lifts  women  out  of  a  region  of  idle  gossip, 
mean  thoughts,  social  rivalries.  It  saves  men 
from  sinking  into  idlers,  sneerers,  and  evil-livers. 
It  is  the  grace  of  God  which  makes  character, 
but  the  grace  of  God  works  through  means  ;  and 
the  reason  why  many  people  who  are  considered 
religious  are  so  unchristian  in  their  ways  of 
thinking,  and  speaking,  and  acting,  so  uncharitable, 
so  frivolous,  so  little,  is  that  the  action  of  grace 
in  their  souls  has  been  hindered  by  their  absorp¬ 
tion  in  themselves.  The  pores  of  their  soul  are 
clogged  with  self,  and  from  January  to  December 
they  hardly  ever  give  one  intelligent  thought  to 
their  neighbours,  and  hardly  ever  render  one 

service  to  the  public  life. 

Now  I  come  to  the  most  irresistible  argument, 
that  we  should  think  of  others,  and  not  live  for 
ourselves,  because  Christ  has  thought  of  us  all. 
Philosophy  has  spoken  worthily  in  our  own  day 
of  altruism,  which  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  defines  as 
“  an  action  which  benefits  others  instead  of  bene¬ 
fiting  self.”  The  Christian  reminds  himself  that 
the  principle  of  altruism  was  discovered  nineteen 
centuries  ago,  and  never  was  stated  in  more  in¬ 
cisive  terms  than  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 
Every  modern  idea  outside  physical  science 
which  has  sap  in  it  and  bears  fruit  was  sown  in 
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Christ’s  garden,  and  has  been  watered  by  Christ’s 
Spirit.  While  we  are  thankful  for  every  call  to 
public  service  from  positivism  or  socialism,  or 
from  any  other  quarter  where  they  do  not  steal 
or  murder,  we  prefer  to  take  our  instruction  from 
the  lips  of  the  Master,  and  expect  to  get  our 
inspiration  at  the  Cross  whereon  He  died.  Al¬ 
truism  is  written  in  everlasting  and  resplendent 
character  on  the  Cross  of  Christ,  and  it  was  at 
Calvary  that  the  centre  of  life  was  shifted  from 
selfishness  to  sacrifice.  Why  should  He  ever 
have  looked  out  from  the  unbroken  peace  of 
Heaven,  and  why  should  He  have  left  His  dwelling- 
place  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father  ?  Because  far 
beneath  Him,  where  our  world  spun  "  like  a 
fretful  midge,”  a  race  was  going  down  to  destruc¬ 
tion.  Sin  and  sorrow,  weakness,  hopelessness — 
those  were  the  things  of  others,  your  things  and 
mine,  which  He  saw,  and  which  affected  His 
heart.  So  He  left  His  Father  and  the  holy 
angels  and  came  to  Bethlehem  and  Nazareth,  to 
Calvary  and  Joseph’s  tomb.  He  not  only  looked 
away  from  His  own  things,  but  He  gave  His  own 
things  up  ;  He  not  only  looked  on  our  things, 
but  He  took  them  to  Himself.  He  did  what  none 
of  us  is  asked  to  do,  for  He  exchanged  lots  and 
circumstances ;  bearing  the  pain  that  we  might 
have  the  joy ;  taking  the  poverty  that  we  might 
have  the  riches  ;  accepting  the  guilt  that  we 
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might  have  the  pardon  ;  welcoming  the  death 
that  we  might  have  the  life.  Because  of  this  we 
were  born  into  a  Christian  land  and  have  learned 
to  call  God  “  Father,"  and  live  in  love  with 
our  families  this  day,  and  have  the  hope  of  life 
everlasting.  There  is  no  good  we  possess  which 
has  not  come  to  us  because  Christ  thought  of  us, 
because  Christ  loved  us,  because  He  died  for  us. 
When  I  pray  you  therefore  to  do  something  un¬ 
selfish  with  your  lives,  and  to  make  a  brave 
endeavour  to  change  this  world  into  a  better  place 
before  you  leave  it,  I  pledge  you  by  all  you  have 
owed  to  Christ,  and  all  that  you  hope  from  Christ, 
by  the  Cross  and  the  Passion  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour. 
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THE  SIN  OF  SCORN 


“  Blessed  is  the  man  that  walketh  not  in  the  counsel  of  the 
ungodly,  nor  standeth  in  the  way  of  sinners,  nor  sitteth  in  the  seat 
of  the  scornful.” — Ps.  i.  i. 


ITHIN  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament, 


V  V  and  chiefly,  as  might  be  expected,  in  the 
Book  of  Proverbs,  the  scorner  is  an  outstanding 
figure,  and  is  judged  without  mercy ;  but  in  the 
first  Psalm  he  sits  for  his  portrait.  This  is  a 
peddling  sinner  who  is  led  astray  by  evil  counsel 
or  caught  in  the  snare  of  wayside  temptations,  a 
victim  of  his  own  foolishness  or  of  men’s  wiles. 
He  is  lifted  above  advice,  either  good  or  bad  ; 
he  goes  his  own  way,  caring  neither  for  God  nor 
man  ;  he  is  not  uncertain,  hesitating,  abashed, 
or  apologetic  in  his  sinning.  It  has  come  to  this 
with  him,  that  he  takes  his  high  seat,  and  there, 
as  on  a  throne,  secure  from  attack  and  seen 
of  all,  blatant  and  brazen,  he  flouts  both  God  and 
man.  There  is  nothing  on  the  earth  beneath, 
or  in  Heaven  above,  he  does  not  despise  and  is 
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not  willing  to  insult.  Unto  such  a  height  of 
hardy  insolence  has  he  grown,  that,  as  he  sits 
there,  flung  into  relief  by  his  own  monstrous 
pride — a  man  incapable  of  shame,  and  almost 
incapable  of  repentance — he  is  a  fearful  spectacle 
to  him  who  understands ;  and  the  Psalmist  de¬ 
clares,  “  Blessed  is  he  who  sitteth  not  in  the  seat 
of  the  scornful.” 

When  one  tries  to  understand  this  figure  of 
instructive  wickedness,  he  must  take  care  not  to 
reduce  the  character  of  the  scorner,  confounding 
him  with  people  who  are  to  his  quality  as  water 
unto  wine.  He  is  not  to  be  thought  of  as  simply 
an  empty-headed,  or  ill-educated,  or  conceited, 
or  forward  person — all  common  enough  types  in 
human  society — who  are  foolish  and  irritating, 
no  doubt,  but  who  have  neither  the  scorner’s 
sin  nor  the  scorner’s  strength.  There  are  per¬ 
sons  who  offend  by  their  high  and  mighty  manner, 
or  by  their  petty  and  wearisome  little  affecta¬ 
tions,  or  by  their  sustained  role  of  roughness  and 
bluntness,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  they  are 
scorners  ;  they  are  simply  silly,  unreal,  ill-bred, 
and  there  may  be  no  ethical  element  in  their 
foolishness.  For,  after  all,  none  of  us  may  be 
judged  too  closely  by  his  manner ;  it  is  not 
always  an  indication  of  the  man,  since  it  may  be 
often  only  the  fruit  of  his  training.  Scorn,  in 
the  Bible  sense,  is  a  thing  deeper  than  speech 
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or  action  ;  it  is  a  temper  of  mind  which  need  not 
in  reality  be  coarse  and  loud,  but  which  may  be 
subtle  and  veiled.  The  scorner  may  not  revile 
men — very  likely  he  will  only  ignore  them  ;  he 
may  not  defy  God — very  likely  he  will  dispose 
of  God  in  an  epigram  ;  possibly  he  will  not  be 
proud  of  speech  and  gait,  but,  like  the  Apothecary 
in  the  “  Fair  Maid  of  Perth,”  will  veil  his  haughti¬ 
ness  beneath  a  cloak  of  humility.  But,  however 
courteous  may  be  his  speech,  and  deferential  his 
outer  attitude,  suppose  that  his  seat  be  the  most 
unobtrusive  he  can  find,  yet  still  as  he  sits  in  it 
he  counts  himself  superior,  both  to  God  and  man. 
For  the  infallible  mark  of  the  scorner  is  his 
immense  and  masterful  self-sufficiency — who 
respects  nothing,  and  who  is  inaccessible  to 
wisdom. 

Scorn  is  a  certain  attitude  of  mind  rather  than 
a  line  of  action ;  it  takes  different  forms,  and 
in  our  day  we  can  all  quickly  identify  intellectual 
scorn.  No  departure  has  ever  moved  men  to 
higher  things  without  some  rebate,  and  the 
spread  of  education  has  not  been  without  its 
drawbacks.  Never,  I  suppose,  in  the  history  of 
the  world  have  the  people  as  distinguished  from 
the  scholars  been  taught  so  much,  or  known  so 
much,  and  never  have  quick-witted  pupils  had 
such  an  opportunity  of  mastering  positive  facts 
in  history  and  in  science.  A  lad  may  learn  more 
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facts  from  half  a  dozen  handbooks  than  his 
father  gained  by  a  lifetime  of  study  ;  and  this 
new  wine,  heady  and  crude,  has  intoxicated  the 
modern  mind.  It  is  so  easy  to  forget  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  a  handful  of  facts  and  eternal 
principles  ;  so  easy  to  confuse  information  and 
wisdom ;  so  easy  to  speak  of  education  and  of 
culture,  as  if  they  were  the  same  thing.  Puffed 
up  with  a  smattering  of  knowledge,  very  largely 
about  beasts  or  microbes,  the  modern  loses  his 
sense  of  awe  before  the  Eternal  Verities,  and 
is  apt  to  consider  that  if  he  is  able  to  dissect 
a  worm,  he  has  seen  the  end  of  all  perfection. 
Intellectual  scorn  is  bred  in  various  kinds  of  soil, 
and  to-day  it  draws  its  nutriment  from  the  ap¬ 
parent  certainty  of  the  senses  about  physical 
phenomena,  and  from  the  apparent  uncertainty 
of  the  soul  about  spiritual  things.  So,  whatever 
is  above  physical  nature — that  is,  cannot  be  put 
in  a  test-tube — is  belittled  from  a  height,  till  not 
only  philosophy  and  theology,  but  that  which  is 
greater  than  either,  religion,  is  treated  as  an 
ignorant  superstition. 

As  the  human  mind,  however,  is  full  of  para¬ 
doxes,  there  is  also  in  our  day,  as  in  every  other, 
religious  scorn,  which  has  its  classical  illustration 
in  the  spirit  of  the  Pharisees,  and  which  in  our 
time  was  admirably  described  by  Hutton  in  his 
well-known  essay  on  the  “  Hard  Church.”  It  is 
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that  spirit  of  narrow  and  arid  intellectualism 
which  starts  either  with  the  letter  of  Scripture 
or  certain  theological  axioms,  and  then  proceeds 
to  infer  and  to  deduct,  till  at  last  it  has  forged  an 
iron  chain  with  which  to  bind,  first  its  own  mind, 
and  then  the  minds  of  other  people.  This  school 
of  thought  claims  practical  infallibility,  and 
regards  with  immovable  and  often  fierce  scorn, 
every  person  who  does  not  hold  its  views,  and 
follow  its  practices.  As  it  is  a  cast  of  mind,  it 
is  found  in  all  churches  and  in  all  creeds,  but 
always  is  distinguished  by  the  same  proud  spirit 
and  the  same  contempt  of  others.  Sometimes  it 
will  insist  upon  a  particular  kind  of  church  con¬ 
stitution,  and  will  have  the  hardihood  to  confine 
the  sure  mercies  of  God  to  this  channel,  and  to 
deny  their  blessing  to  those  outside,  an  act  of 
amazing  though  unconscious  insolence,  both  as 
regards  God  and  man.  Sometimes  it  will  lay 
down  the  law  about  the  particular  way  in  which 
a  single  sacrament  is  to  be  administered,  and 
then,  on  the  strength  of  a  text  or  two,  will  un¬ 
church  every  one  who  holds  a  different  view. 
Sometimes  it  will  make  certain  religious  experi¬ 
ences  the  standard  of  Christianity,  and  certain 
habits  of  life,  and  will  deny  the  Sonship  of  God 
to  those  who  have  not  felt,  and  who  do  not  act, 
after  this  fashion.  Sometimes  it  will  undertake 
the  defence  of  religion  by  insisting  that  a  sceptic 
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must  either  believe  every  jot  and  tittle  of  orthodox 
doctrine,  or  that  he  has  no  right  to  believe  any 
thing,  and  that,  if  he  does  not  hold  the  Christian 
creed,  he  really  has  no  business  to  be  a  moral 
person,  thus  attempting  to  bayonet  human 
beings,  either  into  Heaven  or  Hell,  without  any 
regard  to  the  facts  of  the  case,  or  the  rights  of 
human  judgment.  The  Pharisee  of  Christ’s  day 
and  of  our  day  is  impervious  to  light,  and  has  no 
idea  of  persuasion  ;  he  cannot  distinguish  be¬ 
tween  his  notions,  and  the  majesty  of  truth,  nor 
between  community  with  his  little  creed,  and 
communion  with  our  Heavenly  Father.  There 
is  no  self-contentment  so  imperturbable,  and  no 
pride  so  bitter  as  his,  sitting,  as  this  poor  human 
creature  does,  in  a  more  than  papal  throne,  judging 
and  condemning  the  vast  mass  of  his  fellow  crea¬ 
tures  who  call  God  Father,  and  for  whom  Christ 
died. 

There  is  also  worldly  scorn,  and  this  is  illustrated 
in  the  case  of  persons  who  have  achieved  material 
success  and  lost  their  sense  of  proportion,  and 
regard  rank  and  riches  as  the  final  standard  of 
manhood.  While  they  may  not  say  it,  they 
have  come  in  the  background  of  their  minds  to 
look  upon  a  man  with  slender  possessions  as  a 
poor  creature  who  has  failed,  to  expect  deference 
from  those  who  are  not  as  rich  as  themselves, 
to  resent  all  independence  on  the  part  of  any 
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one  who  owes  his  living  to  them,  and  to  treat  the 
claims  of  intelligence  and  of  culture  to  at  least 
an  equal  place  with  those  of  worldly  goods  as  a 
sentimental  impertinence.  And  the  scorn  of  this 
class  comes  to  its  head  in  the  contempt  of  good¬ 
ness,  when  Nabal  of  the  Old  Testament  treats 
the  anointed  of  the  Lord  as  a  slave  who  has 
escaped  from  his  master,  and  Herod  Antipas  of 
the  New  Testament,  judging  Jesus  by  His  country 
garments  and  His  country  friends,  sets  Him  at 
nought.  And,  though  the  scorn  of  Sir  Gorgeous 
Midas  be  not  perhaps  so  dangerous  as  that  of 
others,  it  is  the  most  vulgar  and  offensive. 

There  is  one  other  scorn  which  may  not  be 
passed  over,  and  it  is  that  of  the  evil-liver.  When 
a  man  in  his  youth  first  breaks  those  command¬ 
ments  of  virtue  which  are  written  both  in  his  body 
and  in  his  soul,  he  has  qualms  of  conscience  and 
fits  of  repentance.  He  will  frankly  confess  that 
he  has  done  wrong,  and  he  is  willing  to  promise 
amendment.  By  and  by  he  comes  to  such  a 
callousness  that  he  will  defend  his  very  vices  as 
a  necessary  part  of  nature,  and  an  intention  of 
the  Creator,  and  he  will  ridicule  the  restraints 
and  decencies  of  virtue.  When  a  man  old  and 
grey  headed  sets  himself  to  corrupt  youth  by  foul 
conversation,  and  closes  his  life  with  only  one 
poignant  regret,  that  he  can  no  longer  practise 
the  sins  which  he  loves,  then  one  sees  scorn  yank; 
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and  full  blown,  and  ready  for  the  burning,  whose 
damnation  tarrieth  not,  but  has  already  come. 

It  is  not  easy  nor  common  for  the  scorner  to 
repent,  being  wedded  either  to  his  vain  notions 
or  to  his  pet  vices,  but  no  man  has  more  sharp 
and  salutary  inducements.  For  one  thing,  he 
must  be  conscious  that  he  is  not  only  unloved, 
but  that  he  is  positively  hated.  The  scorner  is 
an  abomination  unto  men,  because  he  puts  to 
shame  little  children  and  simple  folk,  because 
he  outrages  men’s  cherished  views  and  invades 
their  just  rights,  because  there  is  in  him  neither 
charity  nor  sympathy,  but  only  the  vitriol  of 
pride  and  superciliousness.  He  is  certain  also 
to  be  humbled  with  a  very  cruel  defeat,  sooner 
or  later,  for  pride  goeth  before  destruction,  and 
a  haughty  spirit  before  a  fall.  If  any  individual 
(and,  on  a  larger  scale,  any  nation)  should  think 
so  much  of  himself  as  to  be  entirely  satisfied 
with  his  own  achievements  and  his  own  habits,  and 
to  consider  his  neighbours  as  less  than  nothing 
and  vanity,  then  his  judgment  is  near  at  hand. 
Carrying  his  head  so  high  in  the  air,  he  cannot  see 
the  traps  which  are  set  for  his  feet,  and  his  self- 
satisfaction  will  be  his  destruction.  But  the 
chief  and  sorest  punishment  which  befalls  the 
scorner  is  spiritual  poverty,  the  loss  of  knowledge 
and  of  goodness,  which  is  the  chief  and  only 
irredeemable  poverty  of  human  life.  The  scorner 
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cannot  learn,  because  he  neither  knows  his  ignor¬ 
ance  nor  will  he  stoop  to  receive  instruction,  so 
that  he  must  live  upon  his  own  conceits  till  his 
head  be  filled  with  wind.  And  he  cannot  be 
blessed  with  increase  of  grace,  because  he  will  not 
bow  himself  at  the  feet  of  God  ;  for  by  his  very 
scorn  he  shuts  God  out,  and  all  which  God  is  ready 
to  give.  Ah  !  The  loss  of  the  scorner.  There 
is  vision,  but  not  for  those  whose  minds  are 
veiled  with  intellectual  vanity ;  there  is  love,  but 
not  for  those  who  are  steeled  in  self-righteousness  ; 
there  are  treasures  at  God’s  right  hand,  but  not 
for  those  who  are  rich  and  increased  in  goods,  and 
have  need  of  nothing  ;  there  is  mercy,  free  and 
full,  but  not  for  those  who  are  married  to  their 
sins.  For  those  who  are  stiff  in  their  own  pride 
there  is  only  the  emptiness  of  their  souls  as  a 
portion  ;  for  those  who  are  meek  and  humble 
there  is  the  whole  fulness  of  God,  "  who  scorneth 
the  scorners,  but  giveth  grace  unto  the  lowly.” 
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THE  BEAUTY  OF  CHIVALRY 

“  And  J  onathan  said  unto  David,  Thou  shalt  be  king  over 
Israel,  and  I  shall  be  next  unto  thee.” — i  Sam.  xxiii.  17. 

IT  is  almost  a  convention  in  our  day  to  insist 
upon  the  defective  morality  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  to  fling  into  relief  the  faults  of 
each  chief  character,  with  a  view  of  discrediting 
the  Bible  and  our  Christian  religion  ;  and  therefore 
it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  one  of  the  most  perfect 
instances  of  chivalry  is  to  be  found  a  thousand 
years  before  Christ,  and  in  a  rude  age  of  Hebrew 
history.  Jonathan  was  the  eldest  son  of  Saul, 
the  King  of  Israel,  and  the  Prince  Royal  of  the 
kingdom.  Upon  his  father’s  death,  he  would,  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  events,  have  succeeded  to 
the  throne,  and  he  was  well  fitted  to  be  a  king  by 
his  gallantry  and  generosity.  Saul,  however, 
had  forfeited  the  kingdom  by  his  proud  self-will 
and  unmanageable  disposition,  which  had  dark¬ 
ened  into  insanity,  and  it  was  evident  that  the 
throne  would  go  to  the  young  son  of  Jesse,  who 
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had  taken  the  hearts  of  the  people  captive  by 
his  bright  qualities  and  romantic  daring.  The 
heart  of  Jonathan  was  torn  between  conflicting 
emotions,  his  loyalty  to  his  father,  and  his 
admiration  for  David,  and  it  was  this  crisis  of 
duty  which  revealed  the  greatness  of  the  Hebrew 
hero.  While  Saul  lived  he  was  the  king,  and 
he  was  also  Jonathan’s  father,  and  so  to  Saul  he 
would  be  a  faithful  officer  and  an  affectionate 
son  while  life  lasted ;  but,  when  the  sceptre  fell 
from  Saul’s  hands,  he  would  not  try  to  seize  it, 
nor  resist  the  succession  of  David.  It  was  the 
will  of  God  declared  by  circumstances,  and  the 
most  fitting  thing  which  could  happen,  that 
David  should  be  King  of  Israel,  and  Jonathan 
realised  as  in  a  vision  how  bright  would  be  the 
new  career,  how  manifold  the  blessings  unto  the 
new  kingdom.  For  his  own  part  he  would  step 
down  from  this  place  of  royalty  and  be  himself 
to  David,  his  friend,  what  he  had  been  to  Saul, 
his  father.  This  he  would  do  without  complaint, 
without  regret,  with  proud  humility  and  entire 
devotion.  It  came  to  pass  that  he  was  not 
called  upon  to  take  this  lower  place,  for  he  fell, 
as  became  him,  and  as  he  would  have  wished  to 
die,  fighting  the  Philistines  by  his  father’s  side ; 
but  such  was  his  intention  and  such  would  have 
been  his  action,  and  a  finer  deed  of  self-abnegation 
cannot  anywhere  be  found  in  history.  Jonathan 
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lived  long  before  the  Christian  day  ;  he  lived 
when  the  fierce  spirit  of  the  judges  was  still 
moving  Hebrew  life  ;  but  Jonathan,  as  much  as 
any  man  of  King  Arthur’s  Court,  was  “  a  very 
perfect  Knight.” 

Chivalry  is  an  archaic  word,  and  had  its  birth¬ 
place  in  the  Middle  Ages  ;  it  means  the  practice 
of  knighthood,  and  knighthood  was  in  flower  long 
ago.  Chivalry,  we  are  apt  to  feel,  belonged  to  an 
emotional  idealistic  age,  in  which  men  knelt  the 
live-long  night  before  the  altar,  consecrating  them¬ 
selves  to  the  service  of  God ;  in  which  they  were 
armed  by  women’s  hands  for  their  service  ;  in 
which  they  carried  a  lady’s  colours  as  a  sign  of 
their  loyalty  ;  and  in  which  they  risked  their 
lives  upon  romantic  quests.  A  world  of  arms, 
of  poetry,  of  love,  and  mediaeval  faith.  It  passed 
away  with  the  re-birth  of  letters  and  the  opening 
of  the  world,  and  was  laughed  out  of  existence 
by  Cervantes  and  Rabelais,  and  now  is  only 
known  to  us  through  the  exquisite  romances  of 
Sir  Thomas  Malory,  and  the  old-world  spirit 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  To-day  we  live  in  another 
world  ;  we  are  matter  of  fact  and  utilitarian.  We 
fight  our  enemy  with  tariffs,  and  not  with  battle- 
axes  ;  we  fire  at  him  unseen  from  a  thousand 
yards  ;  we  refuse  to  meet  him  in  the  open  ;  we ! 
hesitate  to  take  up  a  woman’s  cause,  and  do  not 
care  for  unprofitable  errands.  Knight-errantry 
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is  dead,  and  with  it  have  perished  many  things 
that  were  evil  when  you  looked  below  the  surface, 
and  some  things  which  were  good,  and  which 
ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  die,  without  which 
the  world  is  not  worth  living  in,  and  which  no 
satirist  should  be  able  to  laugh  out  of  our  lives. 

“  The  age  of  chivalry  has  gone,”  says  one  of 
the  well-known  American  orators  ;  “  an  age  of 
humanity  has  come.”  With  these  words  he  sug¬ 
gests  the  things  which  have  departed  because 
they  deserved  to  be  shaken,  and  the  things  which 
remain  because  they  can  never  be  moved.  The 
spirit  which  made  one  class  lords  and  a  mass  of 
the  people  vassals,  which  devoted  the  rulers  to 
the  practice  of  arms  and  the  rude  to  a  life  of 
squalid  misery,  which  under  the  loftiest  preten¬ 
sions  reduced  love  to  an  intrigue,  and,  making  a 
woman  the  arbiter  in  arms,  denied  her  the  benefits 
of  knowledge,  has  happily  perished  before  the 
spread  of  life,  both  in  scholarship  and  in  faith. 
We  recognise  that  the  peasant  has  rights  as  well 
as  the  peer,  that  there  is  no  benefit  which  the 
State  can  bestow  upon  its  citizens  to  which  he 
is  not  entitled,  and  before  God  all  men  are  equal, 
and  that  in  the  State  they  should  all  have  equal 
opportunities  ;  that  women  are  the  friends  and 
not  the  slaves  of  men,  and  that  woman’s  influence 
is  at  its  highest  when  she  moves  men,  not  to  feats 
of  arms,  but  to  the  service  of  their  fellows. 
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Chivalry  in  this  sense  has  gone,  and  humanity  has 
come  ;  but  the  idea  of  chivalry  should  not  be 
allowed  to  die  in  spite  of  its  obsolete  customs  and 
too  frequent  abuses,  for  the  spirit  had  in  it  an  in¬ 
herent  nobility,  and  has  for  every  age  a  permanent 
utility.  It  were  a  great  loss  to  individual  char¬ 
acter  and  to  the  common  life  if  a  man  should 
never  pass  beyond  the  line  of  definite  duty,  and 
never  undertake  any  task  that  was  not  bound 
upon  him  by  the  average  conscience ;  should 
never  turn  aside  from  the  beaten  path  to  help 
those  in  peril,  ana  should  never  make  some 
sacrifice  for  the  aid  of  those  whose  only  claim 
is  their  helplessness ;  should  be  always  prudent, 
cautious,  and  self-guarded ;  should  undertake  no 
unselfish  adventure  ;  should  run  no  risk.  To-day 
the  opportunities  for  knightly  service  are  as 
numerous  and  as  clamant  as  when  Ivanhoe  rode 
in  the  lists.  “  The  age  of  chivalry,”  wrote 
Kingsley,  that  man  of  knightly  spirit,  “  is  never 
passed,  as  long  as  there  is  a  wrong  left  unredressed 
on  earth,  and  a  man  or  woman  left  to  say,  ‘  I  will 
redress  that  wrong,  or  spend  my  life  in  the  at¬ 
tempt.’  ”  It  needeth  no  ceremony  to  admit  a 
man  into  the  order  of  knighthood,  or  to  equip 
him  for  his  duty ;  as  Milton  writes,  in  whom  the 
spirit  of  a  Puritan  soldier  lived,  “  Every  free  and 
gentle  spirit  without  oath  ought  to  be  born  a 
Knight,  nor  need  to  expect  the  gilt  spur  or  the 
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laying  of  a  sword  upon  his  shoulder  to  stir  him 
up.” 

There  is  a  glamour  about  the  knightly  world 
of  the  past  which  has  been  sustained  by  poets 
and  painters,  and  we  fail  to  recognise  the  knights 
of  later  days,  although  they  make  as  goodly  a 
company.  For  instance,  that  nameless  young 
officer  of  Wellington’s  army,  who  was  fighting  a 
rearguard  action,  and,  as  he  retreated,  heard 
behind  him  a  cry  for  help,  and,  looking  back,  saw 
that  a  camp  follower  had  been  left,  and  would  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  French.  She  was  only  a  girl 
already  lost,  but  she  was  a  woman,  however  she 
had  sinned,  and  she  trusted  the  English  <army ; 
and  the  lad  rode  back  amid  the  bullets  and  picked 
her  up,  and  brought  her  in  safety  within  the 
English  lines.  It  was  the  old  knightly  spirit,  and 
in  its  pity — not  for  a  lady,  but  for  the  most 
miserable  of  women — the  knightly  spirit  at 
its  best.  Or  take  the  case  of  Mr.  Viner,  a  young 
Irish  gentleman,  and,  I  think,  the  only  son  of 
his  mother,  who  was  captured  with  an  English 
party  by  Greek  brigands  some  thirty-six  years 
ago.  When  the  brigands  agreed  to  allow  the 
party  to  return  to  Athens  on  the  promise  of  a 
heavy  ransom,  and  required  that  a  hostage  be 
left  as  security,  Mr.  Viner  offered  himself,  be¬ 
cause  he  was  unmarried  and  his  life  was  of  less 
importance  than  that  of  the  other  jnen.  Under 
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pressure  by  the  English  Government,  the  Greek 
authorities  tried  to  surround  the  band  with 
troops,  and  on  one  occasion  were  so  near  that 
Viner  was  recognised  and  called  upon  by  the 
Greek  officer  to  make  his  escape.  He  could  have 
done  so  in  safety,  but  refused  because  he  had  given 
his  word  of  honour  to  the  brigands ;  and,  when 
the  band  was  finally  captured,  his  dead  body  was 
found,  for,  like  the  scoundrels  they  were,  they  had 
repaid  his  honour  with  death.  It  was  the  con¬ 
solation  of  his  mother,  and  one  not  unworthy, 
that  he  had  died  as  a  Christian  gentleman. 
Have  we  not  also  seen  in  our  own  day  the  selfless 
spirit  and  heroic  life  of  General  Gordon,  which,  in 
his  indifference  to  personal  interest,  his  contempt 
of  physical  danger,  his  devotion  to  the  oppressed, 
and  the  daring  of  his  soul,  as  well  as  his  faith  in 
God,  his  affection  for  the  helpless,  his  purity  of 
life,  have  shown  us  all,  young  and  old,  how  a 
knight  should  live  and  a  knight  should  die,  and 
prove  to  us  that  the  knightly  spirit  consecrates 
and  ennobles  the  life  of  a  nation. 

If  you  should  say — and  I  think  we  are  constantly 
tempted  in  a  cynical,  utilitarian  age  to  feel  like 
this — that  there  are  few  such  cases,  and  that  we 
cannot  meet  them  on  the  plain  of  daily  life,  then 
I  take  issue  with  you  within  my  own  observa¬ 
tion  ;  and  I  am  only  selecting  a  few  cases  out  of 
many.  I  have  known  a  man  remain  unmarried 
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and  deny  himself  the  jov  of  family  life,  that,  in  the 
spirit  of  Charles  Lamb, he  might  support  the  better, 
two  helpless  women  who  depended  upon  him.  A 
woman  who  denied  herself  the  love  of  a  good  man, 
and  the  future  of  ease  he  would  have  provided 
for  her,  that  she  might  remain  the  nurse  and 
companion  of  her  mother.  A  young  man  who  was 
rather  distinguished  as  an  athlete  than  for  his 
intellectual  culture,  or  his  profession  of  faith, 
who,  leading  the  van  as  a  volunteer  fireman  on  a 
critical  occasion,  was  struck  down  beneath  a  heavy 
beam,  and  refused  to  be  assisted  till  a  comrade 
had  been  released,  whom  he  judged  was  in  greater 
danger.  The  comrade  was  delivered,  and  lived  ; 
the  other  was  released  too  late,  and  died ;  in  a 
foreign  churchyard  a  cross  stands  to  his  memory, 
and,  although  he  never  read  a  book  of  chivalry  in 
his  life,  he  died  in  his  steel  armour  right  knightly. 
A  merchant  in  a  northern  town  who  was  an 
illegitimate  son,  and  had  no  cause  to  bless  his 
father,  but  who,  after  he  had  succeeded,  and 
his  father  had  died  bankrupt,  paid  the  whole 
debts  due  on  the  estate,  because  the  bankrupt  had 
been  his  father  ;  and  a  man  who  was  supposed  by 
almost  every  person  to  have  lived  unto  a  good 
old  age  unmarried,  and  yet  was  cherishing  in  his 
heart  a  romantic  devotion  to  a  woman  whom 
he  had  loved,  who  had  been  his  wife  for  two 
short  months.  The  value  of  such  personal 
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experiences  is  that  they  may  awake  similar 
memories  in  my  readers,  and  we  may  recall,  amid 
the  innumerable  instances  of  selfishness  which 
disfigure  life  and  disappoint  our  trust  in  the 
wealth  of  knighthood  which  we  have  known,  and 
the  acts  of  chivalry  which  we  with  our  own  eyes 
have  seen  in  the  lists  of  modern  times, 

“  The  Chivalry 

That  dares  the  right  and  disregards  alike 
The  yea  and  nay  o’  the  world.” 

No  doubt  one  may  condemn  this  spirit  as 
quixotic,  imagining  such  knights  tilting  at  wind¬ 
mills  and  wasting  their  lives  like  the  famous 
hero  of  Cervantes.  Granted  that  from  a  mere 
commercial  standpoint  they  have  not  been  wise  : 
had  they  regarded  themselves,  escaped  when 
they  could  have  escaped,  and  laid  hands  on  what¬ 
soever  they  could  get,  then  certainly  they  would 
have  lived  so  many  years  longer,  and  had  so 
much  more  happiness  ;  but  would  they  have  risen 
any  of  them  to  so  great  a  personal  stature,  and 
would  they  have  made  such  a  contribution  to 
the  spiritual  nobility  of  life  ?  Is  it  not  their 
example  that  rebukes  us  in  the  hours  when  the 
moral  temperature  sinks  with  us  to  zero,  and  we 
are  tempted  to  grasp  at  pleasure  and  to  refuse 
hardship,  and  to  do  base  things,  and  to  live 
softly  ?  Is  it  not  the  sight  of  the  men  who  lead 
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the  forlorn  hopes  of  human  society  that  stirs 
slower  men  to  arise  and  follow  ?  Is  it  not  the 
devotion  to  lost  causes  that,  passing  into  the 
blood  of  the  nation,  has  led  other  causes  to 
victory  ?  The  Jacobite  rising,  for  instance,  was 
a  hopeless  and,  if  you  please,  ill-judged  effort,  and 
it  failed  of  its  definite  end ;  but  it  did  not  die 
without  leaving  a  treasure  of  poetry  behind,  which 
has  quickened  the  pulse  of  the  Scottish  people 
ever  since.  For  the  greatest  service  a  man  can 
render  to  his  fellows  is,  not  the  tangible  gift  he 
bestows  upon  them,  but  the  brave  spirit  he  puts 
in  them. 

What  is  needed  throughout  business  and  in 
politics,  within  the  Church  and  in  our  homes, 
is  more  of  the  spirit  of  chivalry — more  self- 
abnegation,  more  magnanimity,  more  moral 
courage,  more  unselfish  loyalty,  till  our  debates 
be  fought  without  the  imputation  of  unworthy 
motives  ;  till  our  large  firms  cast  their  shield  over 
the  weaker,  instead  of  smiting  them  to  the  ground  ; 
till  parties  in  the  Church  of  Christ  do  more  than 
justice  to  one  another’s  excellence  ;  till  a  young 
man  regards  every  woman  whom  he  meets  as 
one  to  be  protected  even  from  herself.  In  this 
shining  road  our  leader  and  exemplar,  greater  than 
Jonathan  or  any  other  knight,  is  Christ  Himself, 
who  made  the  chief  and  greatest  sacrifice ;  who 
took  up  the  last  and  most  desperate  cause ; 
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who  sacrificed  Himself  with  no  reserve  and  no 
visible  reward ;  and  in  His  word  and  sacrament 
calls  upon  each  man  to  clothe  himself  in  the 
armour  of  the  Christian  Knight,  and  follow  where 
He  leads,  till  the  trumpets  sound  and  the  lists  of 
life  for  us  are  closed. 

“  But  all  through  life  I  see  a  Cross, 

Where  sons  of  God  yield  up  their  breath. 

There  is  no  gain  except  by  loss ; 

There  is  no  life  except  by  death ; 

There  is  no  vision  except  by  faith ; 

Nor  glory  but  by  bearing  shame.” 


A  YOUNG  MAN’S  GLORY 


XXI 

A  YOUNG  MAN’S  GLORY 

IT  is  said  in  the  wisest  of  books  that  the  glory 
of  a  young  man  is  his  strength,  and  every 
right-thinking  person  will  agree.  A  young  man 
who  is  a  weakling  affords  an  abject  spectacle ;  a 
young  man  who  stands  four  square  to  all  the 
winds  that  blow  is  a  bulwark  to  the  common¬ 
wealth  ;  and  the  object  of  this  paper  is  to  point 
out  that,  just  as  a  tree  strikes  its  roots  deeper 
where  the  wind  blows  fiercest,  and  as  an 
animal  has  the  thickest  fur  where  the  cold  is 
keenest,  so  the  strongest  character  is  formed, 
not  in  favourable,  but  in  trying,  circum¬ 
stances.  When  life  is  easy  for  a  man,  he  is 
apt  to  come  to  nothing ;  when  life  is  hard,  he 
has  a  good  chance  of  growing  into  a  hero. 
It  is  not  the  lotus-eater  who  makes  history, 
although  he  may  contribute  a  study  in  poetry ; 
it  is  the  Pilgrim  Father  who  is  the  founder 
of  a  nation,  although  to  sentimental  people  he 
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may  be  an  offence.  It  is  the  man  who  has  to 
depend  upon  God  and  himself,  without  any 
bounties  given,  who  has  to  fight  against  odds  and 
make  his  hand  keep  his  head,  who  has  to  start 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill  and  climb  step  by  step  to 
the  top — it  is  that  man  who  will  come  out  victor 
in  the  battle  of  life.  If  any  young  fellow  is  com¬ 
plaining  that  all  things  are  against  him,  then 
let  him  pluck  up  courage  and  make  all  things  his 
servants, 

“  And  on  the  neck  of  crowned  fortune  proud  ” 

establish  his  kingdom  ;  and  let  him  be  sure  that 
in  this  manly  struggle  he  is  a  fellow  soldier  with 
the  strong  and  brave  and  pure  and  wise  of  every 
age. 

The  first  thing  a  young  man  must  do  if  he  wants 
to  become  a  strong  man  is  to  make  the  most  of 
himself  physically.  Two  opposite  mistakes  have 
been  made  about  this  matter  of  self-culture  ; 
one  has  been  to  despise  the  body,  the  other  has 
been  to  ignore  the  soul.  He  who  does  not  cul¬ 
tivate  his  soul  will  end  in  becoming  a  mere 
animal ;  he  who  will  not  attend  to  his  body  is 
trying  to  become  a  ghost.  What  God  intends,  and 
the  world  needs,  is  all-round  manhood.  Neglect 
the  body,  and  it  will  make  you  suffer ;  abuse  the 
body,  and  it  will  pull  your  house  of  life  about  your 
ears.  We  often  fail  to  localise  weakness  in 
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character.  We  see  a  crack  in  the  second  floor, 
and  fancy  there  is  something  wrong  with  the  wall 
there,  and  proceed  to  patch  it  up  ;  but  the  wrong¬ 
ness  is  at  the  foundation.  If  a  drain  has  burst, 
and  is  soaking  round  that  foundation,  then  the 
earth  will  sink,  and  in  a  little  while  there  will  not 
be  a  door  swinging  free  upon  its  hinges,  there 
will  not  be  a  room  where  the  air  is  sweet.  Our 
spiritual  weaknesses  are  often  in  their  origin 
physical,  and  the  vapours  which  deaden  the  soul 

arise  from  an  ill-kept  body. 

Be  thankful  if  your  manhood  rests  on  the 
solid  rock  of  a  wholesome  constitution  ;  but  I  wish 
to  make  a  distinction  between  an  unsound  and 
a  merely  delicate  body,  and  to  bid  delicate  men 
be  of  good  cheer.  You  have  not  wronged  your 
body,  and  you  have  no  foul  taint  in  your  blood  , 
the  body  God  has  given  you  is  simply  a  slender 
instrument  and  limited  in  its  power.  You  can¬ 
not  play  a  first-rate  game,  nor  walk  as  far  as 
other  men,  and  you  do  your  work  at  a  greater 
cost.  But  you  also  can  play  the  man,  and  I 
would  whisper  a  certain  adjective  in  your  ear. 
If  you  are  not  robust,  very  likely  you  are  wiry, 
which  suggests  tenacity,  perseverance,  endurance, 
and  patience— all  grand  qualities.  History 
affords  a  list  of  men  who  through  weakness  were 
made  strong  and  did  royal  work.  Macaulay  has 
a  brilliant  passage  where  he  describes  how  the 
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armies  of  England  were  led  by  an  “  asthmaticai 
skeleton,”  and  the  hosts  of  France  by  a  hunch¬ 
back  dwarf.  The  Anglo-Saxon  intellect  had 
never  a  better  representative  than  Bacon,  and 
he  was  a  frail  man  ;  nor  modern  philosophy  a 
more  original  thinker  than  Spinoza,  and  he  was 
all  his  life  dying  of  consumption.  Mr.  J.  R.  Green, 
the  most  popular  historian  of  our  time,  and 
Mr.  J.  A.  Symonds,  the  authority  on  the  Italian 
revival  of  letters,  and  Robert  Louis  Stevenson — 
that  brave,  bright  soul — all  did  their  work  with 
a  suffering  body,  and  left  behind  them  an  im¬ 
perishable  name.  And  the  man  who  first  carried 
the  Cross  through  the  Roman  world,  and  planted 
it  at  last  in  the  Capitol,  the  most  profound  of 
theologians  and  the  bravest  of  missionaries,  was 
all  his  public  life  a  chronic  invalid  and  a  martyr 
to  incurable  disease.  If  your  body  is  strong  and 
full  of  blood,  see  that  you  make  it  a  servant,  as 
you  would  restrain  a  mettlesome  horse.  Exercise 
it  freely,  lest  it  become  your  master,  and  prove 
a  curse  rather  than  a  blessing.  The  church  and 
the  gymnasium  should  stand  side  by  side,  for 
the  flesh  has  often  been  subdued,  not  by  texts, 
but  by  dumb-bells,  and  the  devil  cast  out,  not 
at  a  prayer-meeting,  but  on  the  cross-bars. 
But  if  your  body  be  weak,  train  it  the  more 
carefully,  and  use  it  the  more  wisely,  and  be 
encouraged  with  the  thought  that  a  lofty  house 
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may  stand  securely  on  a  slender  foundation, 
if  that  foundation  happens  to  be  an  iron 
girder. 

Then  a  young  fellow  who  wishes  to  deserve  the 
name  of  man  must  make  the  most  of  himself 
practically  ;  and  I  mean  he  must  be  prepared  to 
carve  his  way  and  shape  his  career  without 
privilege  or  favour.  The  strong  man  is  willing 
to  stand  on  his  own  merit,  and  asks  nothing  of 
society  but  an  opportunity.  He  does  not  want 
to  creep  up  a  back  stair,  but  presents  himself 
boldly  at  the  front  door.  “  Give  me,”  he  cries, 
“  a  level  chance  with  other  men,  and  let  the 
best  man  win.”  Of  course  we  have  all  to  be 
equipped  at  the  beginning  of  life  within  the 
shelter  of  some  harbour,  and  made  ready  for  the 
voyage.  We  ought  therefore  to  be  grateful  for 
a  good  father,  for  a  high-toned  schoolmaster,  for 
the  spirit  of  a  noble  University,  for  the  oversight 
and  advice  and  correction  of  an  able  chief,  either 
in  our  office  or  profession.  They  build  the  hull 
and  rig  the  sails,  and  store  the  ship.  Our  vessel 
may  also  have  to  be  tugged  out  to  the  open  sea, 
where  there  is  wind  to  fill  the  sails  and  a  free 
sea-board.  We  ought  to  be  grateful  to  the 
friend  who  gave  us  a  start  in  life  by  his  name,  or 
by  his  counsel,  and  we  ought  never  to  forget  that 
friend,  or  his  family  after  him.  Those  are  ad¬ 
vantages  we  all  need  ;  those  are  favours  none 
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need  be  ashamed  to  receive,  because  they  do  not 
reflect  on  any  one’s  manhood.  But  there  comes 
a  time  when  the  vessel  must  begin  her  own 
voyage,  and  then  every  man  worth  the  name  will 
thank  his  friends  for  all  that  they  have  done,  and 
declare  himself  ready  to  start  on  his  own  account. 
There  is  a  small  percentage  of  young  men  who 
would  prefer  to  lie  all  their  days  in  harbour,  or 
to  be  towed  the  whole  voyage  ;  but  if  a  ship 
cannot  put  her  nose  outside  the  bay,  she  had 
better  be  broken  up,  and  if  she  has  to  be  towed 
from  Liverpool  to  San  Francisco,  there  is  no  reason 
for  her  existence.  If,  after  proper  training  and 
a  fair  trial,  a  young  man  cannot  stand  alone  and 
earn  his  living,  he  falls  from  the  ranks  of  man¬ 
hood,  and  the  wisest  thing  that  can  be  done  is 
to  secure  him  a  small  annuity  to  be  paid  weekly. 
Every  man  should  be  determined  to  count  in 
life  by  himself,  and  should  make  people  know 
that  he  has  his  own  claim  upon  the  respect 
of  the  world.  Occasionally  a  young  fellow  is 
tempted  to  wish  that  he  had  a  rich  father.  But 
they  are  not  to  be  envied  who  are  born  with  a 
silver  spoon  in  their  mouths.  Riches  are  a  great 
trust,  by  means  of  which  a  man  can  do  incal¬ 
culable  good  ;  they  may  also  be  an  entangling 
snare  by  which  his  manhood  will  be  ruined. 
When  a  minister  comes  into  a  fortune,  he  usually 
develops  sore  throat ;  when  a  doctor  becomes 
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rich,  he  is  apt  to  be  more  concerned  about  sport 
than  about  his  patients.  It  is  not  the  sons 
of  wealthy  men  who  make  the  best  clerks  and 
whom  active  firms  covet  for  their  offices,  but  lads 
who  come  up  from  the  hardy  homes  of  the  country. 
It  is  not  continual  sunshine  and  soft  winds  which 
make  a  hardy  race,  but  grey  skies  and  strong 
air,  and  the  sturdy  Scot  who  wrests  his  living  out 
of  the  cold  soil  of  his  rough  land  is  a  stronger 
man  than  the  graceful  Italian  who  sleeps  beneath 
the  shadow  of  vines,  and  begs  his  daily  bread  of 
the  strangers  who  visit  his  beautiful  country. 
It  is  a  misfortune  to  the  average  young  man  to 
be  an  heir  to  riches  ;  it  is  a  wholesome  tonic  that 
he  should  begin  in  honourable  poverty.  Poverty 
— I  do  not  mean  pauperism — is  a  stern  but 
faithful  mother  of  genius  and  of  success.  Alas 
that  Spenser  died  in  want  of  bread  ;  but  at  any 
rate  he  wrote  “  The  Faerie  Queene.”  And  Milton, 
in  darkness  and  neglect — the  inward  vision  of 
his  soul  being  cleansed — imagined  the  Puritan 
epic.  We  owe  the  most  of  Scott’s  novels  to  the 
loss  of  his  goods ;  and  out  of  the  hardness  of  his 
life,  like  water  from  the  stricken  rock,  flowed  the 
lyrics  of  Robert  Burns.  For  the  most  part  the 
pioneers  of  science  have  been  poor  men,  and 
the  princes  of  commerce  have  come  from  a  low 
estate.  It  remains  for  ever  true  that  the  prim¬ 
rose  path  leads  nowhere  save  to  the  sluggard’s 
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garden,  while  the  steep  and  rugged  path  leads 
upwards  to  the  stars. 

And  let  me  add,  it  is  the  duty  of  every  man  to 
make  the  most  of  himself  spiritually.  It  is  good 
to  be  strong  in  body,  better  to  be  useful  in  life, 
and  best  to  be  victorious  in  the  region  of  the 
will.  Defeat  here  is  irrevocable  ;  victory  here  is 
decisive.  If  a  man  fall  under  the  power  of  any 
sin  he  is  a  slave  ;  if  he  conquer  any  sin  he  is  so 
much  more  a  man.  This  is  the  ground  where 
each  of  us  must  fight  his  keenest,  longest,  and 
noblest  battle.  We  ought  not  to  complain  if  we 
be  tempted,  for  temptation  means  warfare,  and 
warfare  makes  soldiers.  The  richest  natures  are 
the  most  severely  tried,  because  they  are  pro¬ 
vinces  worth  the  winning.  Thin  natures  are 
seldom  invaded,  for  they  are  like  the  sand  of  the 
desert,  in  which  grows  neither  corn  nor  wine. 
He  who  thinks  will  know  what  doubt  is,  and  he 
must  think  on  till  doubt  turn  into  certainty. 
It  is  the  man  whose  emotions  are  the  fullest  who 
will  know  the  dangers  of  passion  ;  but  when  his 
heart  has  passed  through  the  fire  it  will  be  dowered 
with  a  love  to  God  and  man  not  given  to  poorer 
natures.  Our  wisdom  is  to  find  out  our  besetting 
sin — going  through  our  nature  as  with  a  candle, 
getting  what  information  we  can  from  friends, 
marking  the  fall  of  other  men.  When  we  find  our 
sin,  we  must  face  it — we  must  resolve  it  shall  be 
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conquered  ;  we  must  take  off  our  coat  for  the 
wrestle,  and  grip  this  foe  as  one  who  fights  for  his 
life.  And  God  will  give  to  every  true  man  the 
victory.  If  the  circumstances  of  our  life  and  our 
work  seem  to  be  against  us,  then  we  ought  to  be 
the  more  vigilant  as  fighting  in  an  enemy’s 
country,  watching,  praying,  and  standing  to  our 
arms.  If  any  man  venture  on  a  base  word  or 
vile  jest  in  our  presence,  then  let  us  speak  out 
bravely  and  sharply,  till  we  put  him  to  shame,  or 
drive  the  leper  from  our  company.  Soldiers — 
and  we  are  soldiers — have  often  to  be  far  from 
agreeable  ;  and  if  a  man  should  resent  our  in¬ 
dignation,  there  will  be  better  men  to  approve  it. 
And  if  the  man  whom  we  have  punished  refuse  to 
speak  to  us  again,  it  will  be  no  loss,  and  there  still 
will  be  left  one  or  two  friends  in  the  world.  But 
suppose  my  reader  has  fallen  and  stained  his 
manhood,  suppose  he  is  in  debt  and  cannot  pay, 
suppose  he  has  been  idle  and  missed  his  chance, 
then  let  him  not  despair.  If  innocence  be  gone, 
repentance  is  possible.  Let  this  article  be  as  a 
gospel  to  you  in  your  straits,  as  if  an  unseen  man 
did  beseech  you  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.  Break 
the  bonds  of  sin  before  the  day  is  closed,  and  do 
what  you  have  to  do  before  you  lie  down  to  rest. 
Speak,  if  you  have  to  speak  ;  write,  if  you  have 
to  write  ;  confess,  if  you  have  to  confess  ;  make 
restitution,  if  that  be  your  duty.  What  has  to 
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be  done,  do  quickly  and  with  all  your  might ; 
strike  for  liberty,  and,  above  all,  open  the  door  of 
your  heart  to  the  Master.  Had  you  given  Him 
possession  before,  this  would  not  have  happened. 
Now  let  Him  have  the  throne  of  your  nature,  and 
you  will  stand  before  set  of  sun  a  man  in  Christ 
J  esus. 


Printed  by  Haaell,  Watson  &•  Viney,  Ld.,  London  and  Aylesbury, 
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Sir  H.  W.  Lucy,  in  liis  London  Letter  : — “An  ideal  biography. 
No  one  else  could  have  written  it.  Whilst  recognising  the  lighter 
qualities  of  Ian  Maclaren,  paying  full  tribute  to  his  ever-bubbling 
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Maclaren  ’  should  feel  grateful  to  Dr.  Robertson  N  icoll  for  having 
introduced  them  to  the  man  who  stood  behind  the  pen-name,  for 
presenting  a  biography  which  should  extend  the  influence  of  a 
winning  personality  to  those  who  had  not  the  good  fortune  to  meet 
him  in  the  flesh.” — Daily  Telegraph. 

“This  admirable  biography  is  interesting  from  the  first  page  to 
the  last.  It  is  written  with  great  charm  and  unfailing  discretion. 
Here  is  no  ill-judged  sentence  or  phrase  to  hurt  the  feelings  of  those 
to  whom  the  memory  of  Dr.  Watson  is  precious ;  and  the  whole 
leaves  on  the  reader’s  mind  a  singularly  vivid  impression  of  a 
winning  and  lovable  personality.  ...  It  will  equally  delight  the 
admirers  of  Ian  Maclaren,  and  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Watson,  the  faithful 
pastor,  the  strenuous  and  eloquent  divine.” — Daily  Chronicle. 

“A  life-like  portrait  of  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  beloved 
personalities  of  our  generation.  .  .  .  The  world  wide  company  of 
his  friends,  in  all  churches  and  all  ranks  of  society,  as  they  read 
these  pages,  will  seem  to  hear  his  voice  and  touch  his  hand  once 
more.” — British  Weekly. 

“  The  biography  .  .  .  may  well  rank  as  a  model  of  its  kind.  It 
makes  one  familiar  with  all  aspects  of  Dr.  Watson’s  remarkable 
and  many-sided  career — often  revealing,  from  correspondence  and 
otherwise,  features  which  will  be  new  to  many.  .  .  — Scotsman. 

“The  volume  is  a  very  thorough,  graceful,  delightful,  and,  in  the 
right  places,  amusing  piece  of  work.  In  it  Dr.  Watson  stands  out 
a  living  figure — humorous,  sentimental,  superstitious,  nervous, 
melancholy,  zealous,  human,  indefatigable — altogether  a  brave  and 
winning  personality.” — Daily  News. 
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Red  Leather  2/6  net.  Red  Cloth  2/-  net.l  Popular  Edition  6d. 
The  Drumtochty  Edition.  Cloth  7/6  net.  Persian  Boxed  15/- net 

“  As  fine  an  interpretation  as  we  have  yet  had  of  the  real  inner 
spirit  and  life  of  rural  Scotland.  His  pictures  are  marvels  of  ideal¬ 
istic  realism.” — Speaker. 

THE  DAYS  OF  AULD  LANG  SYNE 

Red  Leather  2/6  net.  Red  Cloth  2 A  net.  Popular  Edition  6d. 

“  The  characters  in  ‘  The  Days  of  Auld  Lang  Syne  5  are  as  actual 
and  real  as  it  is  possible  for  them  to  be  in  the  printed  pages.  Their 
delineator  has  understood  them  all  to  the  inmost  recesses  of  their 
being.” — Daily  News. 

KATE  CARNEGIE  AND  THOSE 
MINISTERS  Popular  Edition  6d. 

“  Nothing  Ian  Maclaren  has  done  previously  in  portraying  the 
self-revelation  of  character  so  convincingly  establishes  him  as  a 
master  of  this  delicate  art.  ...  Ian  Maclaren  has  bettered  the  best 
work  he  had  previously  given  us  .’’—Daily  Chrtmicle. 

AFTERWARDS,  and  other  stories 

Red  Leather  2/6  net.  Red  Cloth  2/'  net.  Popular  Edition  6d. 

“Every  story  in  the  volume  is  delicately  wrought.  .  .  .  The 
volume  is  worthy  of  the  hand  that  gave  us  ‘  Beside  the  Bonnie 
Brier  Bush.5  ” — Daily  News. 

YOUNG  BARBARIANS 

Red  Leather  2/6  net.  Red  Cloth  2 /-  net.  Popular  Edition  6d. 

“  Highly  enjoyable.  We  have  seldom  seen  a  book  more  full  of 
genuine,  irresistible  fun.” — Spectator. 

A  DOCTOR  OF  THE  OLD  SCHOOL 

Cloth  2/6 

“An  admirable  and  touching  tale.  .  .  .  The  narrative  is  per¬ 
fect.” —  Times. 
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